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CONCEPTS OF JllTI AND GUNA 

positive entities^ and the Gunas arc described as the 
negations of these Dosas". In tliis connection, it may 
be noted that cacli of the Gunas of Bharata is not, in fact 
the opposite of a corresponding Dosa although Gunas 
like his Bladhurya (XYI, 98, K. ]\L T.) and Slista (XVJ, 
94, K. M. T.) may be construed in some of their aspects, 
as the opposites of Dosas like Ekarthu (XVI, SS, K. 'I’.) 
and Arfchahina (XVI, 80, K. M. T.). Pcrhai).s it is not 
meant that each of the Gunas sliould bo strictly regarded 


1. Jacobi is probably right in remarking that the Dosas have 
been treated as positive entities from the commonsense point of 
view, for it is easier to find out a fault and grasp its function, 
while an excellence is more conveniently apprehended by consider- 
ing it as a negation of an easily understood fault. ( Sb. dcr 
preuss. Akad,, xxiv, 1922, p. 223 relcrrcd to in S. K. Dc, 
Sanskrit Poetics. Vol. II, p. 14) 

2. The K, M. text, after mentioning and defining the Dosas 

{XV L, 84-90 ) reads : gu\ia viparyay'^d esTn’n inTidhnt yaudurya~ 
Idksanah (XVI, 91 c-d). The reading has the sanction of Abhinava- 
gupta, but what should be the exact moaning of the term vipatyava 
here ? If viparyaya is to mean 'opposite’, it is difficuU to see why 
Madhurya and Audarya only should be specifically mentioned hero 
leaving all other Gunas. The Ch. text reads viparyaUd. 

gwiah havyesu klrtitah (XVII, psc-d). From Abhinava’s comments 
it appears that we should understand by the tcim viparyaya 
negation i. e absence or *non-cxistencc' and not 'opposite’. 
Abhinava distinctly remarks etod-dosa-vig/iala eva guno bhavatU- 
yarihah. hiih-vibesanair ilyTiha niTtdhuryaudarye laksane^ankau 
yesam. It is probable, therefore, that Madhurya and Audarya are 
mentioned to restrict the scope of the Gunas. It should not be 
understood that wherever these Do.sas are absent, there exist 
Gunas. gunU viparyayat etc,, means that Gunas must keep clear 
of these blemishes and they must be restricted to that special set 
of ten Madhurya, Audarya etc., which has been enumer.ated 
here. When viparyaya is taken to mean 'opposite' the names 
Madhurya and Audarya are not necessary ; when it means abhava, 
they have a significance, 
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i.e. opposition or contrariety, while others, followiig the 
Hi'dayaugamu, mean by it ajiyciihUIrn, i.e. clidcrcncc 
or divergence. The ten fixed excellences, /vh., Slcsa etc., 
ai’e said to constitute the essential clniracteristics of the 
Vaidarbha Marga, but if it is asked what constitutes the 
essential characteristics of the Gauda IMarga, we cannot 
reasonably answer that the opi)ositcs of these excellences 
( which would really be Dosas or faults ) do it ; i.e. if 
in i, 42 is taken to refer to the essentials iprunah), 
then the term viparyaya .should mean ai/yafha/i a instead 
of vuipiuitya. 

The point requires some explanation. If, in this case, 
viparyaya is interpreted to imply ‘the rever.se’ or “the 
opposite”, the fundamentol characteristics of the Gauda 
Marga are relegated to the position of something like 
Dosas and would correspond to such Dosas as are 
actually defined as Arltimat by Bhoja.'’ AVe cannot, 


9. Sarasvatl-Uanthabharana ( K. M. edition ) p. 24. In the 
enumeration of til is set of negative guiia-viparyayo-dosas, besides 
technically defined positive Dosas, Bhoja was, perhaps, influenced 
by Vamana’s dictum gmia~vipaiyayTitinano tfosTik ( ii, I, i) as well 
as by the treatment of Dandin’s vipatyayns. Bhoja’s xnparyay.ts 
mean certainly •vatparMya, since each of a set ol nine out of 
twenty-four of his Gunas has, on principle, been shown to have 
a particular Dosa corresponding to it (pp. 24-30), and the Dosas 
which thus arise do not attach themselves to a particulai Riti, 
so that by reason of these viparyayas the Gaudi Riti, or lor the 
matter of that, ary other Riti does not unnecessarily suffer fiom 
deficiency, Bhoja, on principle, invents a viparyaya of each of 
the ten Gunas (excepting Samadhi) of Vamana or of Dandin, 
while Dandin names or characterises the •vipatyayas of only some 
of them, the other Gunas being common to both the Margas. 
Bhoja calls the vipatyayas distinct Dosas, and as such they are not 
the characteristics of a particular Riti, whereas Dandin’s 
vipatyayas are sometimes the characteristics of the Gauda Marga, 
and he does not use the term Dosa in their connection, excepting 
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a uniformity of rliction, is soinetimos a positive defect. 
And lastly (8) Saiiknmarya and (0) Kanti ^v]^cll consist in 
freedom from harshness nnd richness of Avords {i.v. 
avoidance of the commonplace) respectively are. really 
speakino;, the negations of the teeimical defects. Ivastalva 
and Griimyatva [vrUi on i<Ttira OO, ]i. -179). (10) Vfimanal'^ 

Ojas is of eonrse included under Mammata’s Guna of tiie 
same nam(\ 

]Mammata then explains avray the so-called ariha-^ 
of Vamana. In his opinion Yamnna^s arllin-fjumi 
(1) Ojas, defined as boldness in the expression of ideas, 
is nothing but a stinkingness of utterance and as such it 
is not a Guna at all. Kiivya can Avell exist Avithont such 
strikinguess, vkffrniriirya itself being the o])posite of 
the technical Dosa, AnaA'ikrtatA’a. Yamana's (2) IMadlinrya 
need not be enumerated as a positive excellence. His 
(3) Prasada, AAdiich inA'olA'c.s mention of Avhat is absolutely 
necessary, is only the opposite of Adhika-padatA'a Dosa. 
Similarly, his (4) Saukumarya and (5) Gdarata arc merely 
the negations of Aroahgala.slila and Griimyatva Dosas 
respcctiA’cly. Commingling of ideas if/hafcniri) is only a 
btrikingness and so (G i Yjimana’s Slesa stands outside the 
range of excellences (7) Prakramabheda is mei'cly a 
(losiibhUva, hence his Samata is not a Guna. (S) Samadhi, 
AAdiich consists in comprehending the meaning of a poem^ 
(as-being original or bojTOAved), cannot bo regiu'ded as a’ 
siAoeial Guna. A composition cannot certainly be regarded' 
as poetry at all unless the reader understands the meaning 
of it and ascertains AAdiether it is original or borroAA'cd. 
Then again, Yamana’s (9) Arthavyakti, characterised as 
rastn-svabhiira-sjjJntfahri, comes under Mammatafs poetic 
figure' SAuvbhaA’okti and his (1) Ksi'nti, defined as tllpia- 
ramha, is included under RasadhAm'ni either, pi’cdomiuant. 
or subordinntc. in*tH on sTilra. 96, pp. 4S1-§3K ^ Thus, 
sliovm that Gnnas that pertain to the senSQiin the. ..opinioxt; 
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PREFACE 


The following pnges present substnntnilj mj 
Doctontc Thesis submitted in 1<)34 The object of the 
invcstigition IS to stndj two of the Concepts of bansknt 

Ahmkin iix, Gnm and Ritn whieli arc intimatclj 
allied to each other, in the diflerent creatii e waiters of 
the Sastra This has inioUed a close and minute stiidj 
of the texts themselves some of which (ci; Bharata's texts 


as well as those of the Agmpur ina) arc indeed didicult 
and obscure No pains have been spared to avaminc 
the Concepts cnticallj from the available sources and 

as the subject has not ban studicil in such detail bj anj 

previous vvutcr it is believed that the present thesis 
willscrvctoexfend, to some extent, the bounds of out 
knowledge of the topics treated An attempt has been 
made to trace the historical development of the Concepts 
as the} unfold themselves in the works of all standard 
writers down to the time of Jagamutha An historieal 
dev elopmcnt of a subject csscntiallj requires a knowledge 
of the chronologj of the penod treated But in view of 
the fact that in the present case the chronology 
has already been ably discussed bj previous scholars 
and that there is a general agreement among them all 
except in one or two points, I havs not thought it 
necessary to take up the whole question anew In course 
of my study, I have incidentally touched upon the 
chronological relation of Kuntaka and Ahhinav amipLa 
and have tried to show from internal evidences "that 
the Vakroktijivita appeared earlier than the Abhinava 
Ml, rati and regarding die date of composition of 
the Alamkara section of the Agmpurana I have sided 

vvith those who would place this section of the work later 

thin Bhoji 
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111 a detailed work like this, it, is not jios.-ible to exiilain 
all allied matters afresh. 1 have, therefore, restricted 
my study to the critical exposition and historical 
development of the Concepts of lliti and Guna and 
have assmned, Avithout cxjilanation, certain commonly 
known facts of the 6astra. Generally it ha^ not been my 
aim to decide betAvecn condictine: opinions except Avhen 
they have a direct bearing on my subject, ft is hoped 
that the present work Avill be judged on its own merits 
and too much importance Avill not be assigned to the 
question Avhethcr or not it follows a jiarticiilar view-lioint 
regarding a particular connected topic. By the time 
when I completed my investigation the Gaekwad 
Oriental Scries published its second volume of the 
ISfatyasastra. But since the texts of the Abhinava- 
bharati in the said book do not diller materially from 
those in the manuscript which I have used. I have 
not thought it necessary to quote texts therefrom. 

I must take this opportunity to express my gratefulness 
to the authorities of the University of Dacca specially 
to J\Ii’. A. F. Rahman, the present yicc-Chanccllor for 
kindly publishing my thesis as a University Bulletin. 
To hlr. Sh'aprasad Bhattacharyya, M.A., u.T., KfiA^'a- 
tirtha, Sahityasastri, Professor, Presidency College, 
Calcutta, I must express my deep sense of reverence 
and gratitude. Hunsclf a genuine Avorker in Alaiiikfira 
Sastra — he first advised me to take up the comparatively 
unexplored field of Indian Poetics as my subject for 
study. He not only permitted me to use the transcript 
copies of two of the earlier commentaries of the 
KaA^yaprakasa ( ?.e. those of Sridhara and Candidasa ) 
but also helped me ungrudgingly Avith A^aluable 
suggestions whenever I approached him in connection 
Avith the present Avork. In spite of serious personal 
inconveniences he kindly gaA^e me an opportunity of 
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revising with liim a greater portion of the work before 
it was sent to the prc«s. 

^ Althougli I had mj first initLation into tlio Alaihkara 
S.Istra before I joined the Dacca University, my real 
interest in the S.Istra was created when I read it as 
my special subject for the A. E\nminntion of tliat 
University. There I had the rare privilege of studjdng 
the Sastra with Dr. S. K. De who is tmivcrsally recognised 
as a pioneer worker and an authority on Sanskrit Poetics. 
It was he oti whose recommendation I was awarded a 
research scholarohip by the D.icca Ujiivcreity for the study 
of ‘Some Fundamental Concepts of Sanskrit Alaihkara 
in Their Historical Development under his able guidance. 
His monumental work, ‘Studies in S.anskrit Poetics' in 
two volumes lias coiisidcrablj facilitated the w’ork of 
succeeding scholars and in spite of some minor blemishes, 
unavoidable in a pioneer work of (his kind, it will long 
continue to be a standard work of reference. To say that 
ho watched with interest tlic progress of this thesis 
would be to say little because he not only read almost 
through the uholc of this work, discussing and correcting 
its first draft but also placed me under deep obligation 
by making, from time to time, valuable suggestions 
for improvement from his expert knowledge of the 
subject. To him I am also indebted for liis readily 
lending me some of the texts or editions of works on 
the subject out of his unrivalled collection specially the 
transcript copy of the m.anuscript of tiie Abhinavabh.'irati. 

During the period when the nmior part of the 
present work was done I xvas a resident student as a 
research scholar of the Jagannath Hall. In this 
connection I must express my gratefulness to Prof. 
R. C. Majumdar, M.A., PhJ)^ Provost of the Hall who 
took a personal interest in the ptx)grcss of my work, 
extended to me all facilities as a boarder and an Assistant 



House-tutor aud helped me to proceed witli my work 
undisturbed. 

But, so far ns tlic actual comjdetion of the present 
work is concerned, I am indebted in the hij^hest defri'ce 
to j\Ir. TI, D. Bliatt:icharyya, ^I.A,, B.L., Head of the 
Department of Pliilosoidiy and Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts, Dacca University, but for whose manifold assist ane.o 
and words of hope and encourajjcement at a time 
when they were most needed the work ecjuld not have 
becn expeditiously comiileted. f fe laid me under deej) 
obligation by going through some i)f)r(ion of the work 
in manuscript and suggesting improvements in its style 
of composition. To my teacher 1^1 r, G. P. Bhattacharyya, 
M, A,, yedantaiiastri and my brother Dr, P. C, Lahiri, 
M, A,, Ph, D,, ICavyatirtha, Sfdiitya.k'istri,— both of thorn 
Lecturers in Sanskrit at the University of Dacca, J am 
considerably indebted for occasional helps in elueidatirrg 
some difficult texts. 

Besides Dr. S. K. Do’s .Sanskrit Poetics and articles 
in Oriental Journals, I have utilised the works of almost 
all other previous scholars on the field. In this connection 
I should note that I have been s])ecially benefited by 
the works of Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha Jha, 
M.A., D.Litt., Mr. P. V, Kane, M.A., LL.M., Dr. J. Nobel, 
Ph.D. and Dr. A. Saukaran, ALA,, Ph.D. 


Chittagong College, 
November, 1936. 


Ppv.ucas Chandra Lahiri. 
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Ch. T. — Chowkhamba Text ( Kashi Sanskrit 

Series edition ) of the Nfitya^ftstra of 
Bliarata ; the Roman number denotes 
the chapter and the Arabic number 
or group of numbers stands for 
the verse so marked in the edition. 
Com. or Comm. — Commontarj'* 


D. 

"dipikil 

D.K. 


cd. or cdn. 

I. H.Q. 

ill. V. 

LT. 

J. O.R. 
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— Kflvj’apraka5.adipikri of Can^ldSsa, 
Benares, 1933. 

— Dhvam-karikll. Tlic Roman number 
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edition. 
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— Journal of Oriental Research, 
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K.D. 


K.M.T. 


K.P. 


“samketa 


S.D. 


— Kfivyriclai-na ; the Roman numbor 
stands for the chapter and tlie 
Arabic number or group of numbers 
for the verse so marked in the 
edition licrcafter mentioned. 

— Krivyainfilfi Text of the Natya- 
iiastra of Eharata ; the Roman 
number denotes the cluipter and the 
Arabic number or group of numbers 
the verse so marked in the text, 

— KavyaprakaSa ; the Roman number 
( -where used ) denotes tlic chapter 
( ttllasn ) and sTifra denotes the 
section so marked before the text 
in Vamanucrirya^s edition. 

— Kfivyaprakaiia-samketa of Manikya- 
candra in the Anandasrama Series 
edition of the Kavynpraka.‘5a. 

— Siihityadarpana ; the Roman number 
( where used ) denotes the chapter 
( paricchccla ) and kar. before the 
Arabic numbers denotes the section 
so marked in Jivananda's edition. 


‘’viveka — Kavyaprakasaviveka ( transcript 

copy of the A.S.B. manuscript ). 

V.J. — Vakroktijivita, the Roman number 

stands for the chapter [inimem) and 
the Arabic number or group of 
numbers for the hZiriku so marked 
in the text. 

Besides an author has sometimes been cited by name 
for his work. For instance Vamana, iii, 1, 1 has been used 
for Kavyalamkarasutravrtti, tim'd adliikarana, first adhyaya, 
first si{tra,. TJses of this nature -will be easily understood. 
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a, b c, 'xnd d 'll the cndofsR//fl, JUnlu or ver^e 
denote rcspcctucl> the first, ‘second, third nnd fourth 
feet of the sutia etc 

In 'i work which contains botli the text and tlic 
commentarj, the line mentioned in connection witli the 
commentan has been counted from the place where the 
commentarj actmllj begins (le the text has been 
excluded ) 

Tor editions of tlic different Morks used, see Biblio- 
gnphj at the end of the ihcsi** When referred to for 
the fir«t time (in the thesis) the full title of the particular 
work has generallj beenguen 

For tiansUioaiion the sjstem of the Rojal Asiatic 
Socictj Ins been followed 

Words ^^hlcU admit of allemaluc spellings Ime been 
retained as found lu the particular texts, c g uham, 
iilbana , ni\ida, lubida , \ik i^a, xikSsa , Mndu, bindu , 
\ija, bija etc 

In some places uordsin Sansknt Inac been quoted 
111 their piiitipadd a forms to suit the English construction 
in the body of the thesis 

Dr S K Do and Sir S P Binttacharj'j a have kindlj 
enriched my work with the following foot-notes of their 
own — 

S K D p G7 fii 20 , p 69 fn 27-28 , p 70 £n 32, 
p 75 fn 39 , p 85 fn 1 , p 87 fn 3 , p 101 fn 20 , 
p 105 fn 23 

S P B p 97 fn 13 , p 221-22, fn 4ab , p 233 
fn 21a 




Chapter I 


GENERAL POSITION OF DOSA 
AS RELATED TO GUNA 
AND ALAMKARA 

It IS •well known to students of Sinsknt Poebes 
tint the nnin object of the writer^ of AHntk in-^'lstra 
has been to search for |K>etic beantj and to fomitiLatc 
theories b> \\a> of pndtng nspirmts to poetic fame and 
iounj* critics to judge jvoclrj with prcci'^ion 11 ns led 
them to aiualj 80 the dificrent i'‘i>ects of poctrj in onlcr 
to Hnd out the \arious means of its cmbeliishmenU 
which tlicj compn«od under some broad tcclnucal names 
«nch as the elements of Rasi Dht tni, Kiti, Gunn and 
AlamLira Wide diacrgcncc of ojnmon has j>rc% ailed 
among tliconsts about tiie conception md execution of 
tlicse embellishing fictors. of poetry and tlicir great 
importance h^s (putc natupillj made tJicm subjects for 
special study by diircrent scholars ' 

AVliatcicr control ersy might ha\e existed amongst 
theorists of dificrent ages and scliools regarding tlic 
character and relatiic importance of these embellislimg 


I. Dr b K. De has traced ihe full history of the Concept 
of Rasa in Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes 
(Vol JII pp 207-39) besides hts treatment of the quesiion in 
his Sanskrit Poet cs VoL II pp 135-74 Dr A Sankaran also 
studied the same Concept along with the Concept of Dlivani in 
bis Some Aspects of Literary Criticism And Dr J Nobel has 
given a brief treatment of the Concept of Riti in one of the 
chapters of hs foundations of Ind an Poetry (pp 98125) 
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elements in their theory of poetry, they have nil njii-ecd 
upon, one fundamental point, namely, thal iliey have 
insisted upon the avoidance {hand or I/ryafa) of Dosas 
or poetic flaws since Dosa, as the very name indicates, 
has a deterring effect on poetry inasmuch ns it mars 
its beauty. Dandin® emphatically enjoins tliat even a 
slight defect ought not to be tolerated in i)oetry as even 
a single leprous spot is sufficient to render a handsome 
body ugly. Gomnda^ is more e.viilicit when he states 
that if poetry is defective in any form, the presence of 
technical excellences and figures of i)oetry fails to create 
the necessary poetic charm : on the other hand, if it is 
free from poetic flaws, it can produce at least some 
amount of charm even without technical excellences. 
In this ^dew Gowida appears to have been anticipated 
by Abhiuavagupta who lays a greater emphasis upon 
the absence of Dosas than on the presence of Gnnas 
and Alaihl^aras when he remarks in connection with 
Bharata^s Dosas'^ : — etad -dosa-viI/1 iia >)i Sridi-njikhnin 
dlpfa-rasam cn yadi bhnrnU iuvrda (jumininrair 
alamlcaraisca lilnarn api iTivyam hilcsana-yogUvijabhi- 
carltyuJctam. These theori.sts, therefore, ( excepting 
Dandin who is not so explicit ) a])peai' to hold that 


2 . tad alpain api nopehsyam havre dastaf/i kathancaaa | 
syad vapxth sxindaravt api S'viti'eitaxkcna dxxvhhagam |I 

{KTixyadax-§a, x. 7) 

J. dosabhavadlfii laksanasthaiii 'vxsesaxiTnix uxvecanxyTinx, 

tesxi {^adosagxcxialaxhkai'esxi) ca dosabliTivah px'adhTinam. Safi 
dose gunadex' apyakincitkaratvai. yad aha 'syTid vapuh sxmdaram 
api... iti. saii txi dosabhave gxmadikam vixiTipt kivcidahlada- 
sambhavat. 'apadosataiva vigxixiasya guxia’ Hi xxyayat. 

Kavyapradlpa, introdxictioix fo VIJ, i {p. lOS), ' 

4. Abhinavabharaii on Natyasastra XVI, 83 (K. M. edn.), 
p. 3^2 of the Ms. in possession of Dr. S. K. De. 
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nb*«i)Cf'of iwKtio faltij nr ) Is 

nu « xc-r-llriu •, *« t/* •>!« il. ,\*‘ ntj ninl(*p, ^rc 
mn> jU't likn nn fnmi rnljmrj lif*’. Mints 

Inrdlt unniiiij'' fn> » TJjf’ Ir** );}• fiull*, lljf’ 

Cml^T Ins r‘!ii ntj 'ti i!i»»n;;In% Mint In Ih, 

fmlllf “s— 1 » < ti <f th» Insln-st << rtjfinir-** ilnl I n cm 
cx|K>: 1 \it hi\f fm !j t! « ''intilir Is ilu' n»'' 

i\tth tlicM cs>no nf |v>« ‘rj tcjili r«Tnn.! to 

It*' flm- 

11 It fnnn t^ijs It will K» in»wi«^ Id imd r»tand tin* 
ll»<*<in‘ls to imjiK tliit tin tlut\ ffn«littl if 

Ilf nil I*** djii/ th'* f/^cltn cil 

fanlt> nntitJ nctl li) ll rm n*ls t]><'*i}*rKrs |n\t 

Innll) I'finrtimsl with rt-^rtnl t<» lh»* niiiirr nml f<s,»{K of 
thf imlmdml I) m— 'th<ir rlis«i*Iciti<*ri nnml^rr .nml 
tin Jifticlntun. niitl thf^ir ir!iti»ni»hi}» witli ntlnr jw>clic 
fncUirs, 'Hnsc ln\t in tfx «r h-" rlun^ixl willi the 
ntUint of innt Hln»nl* nf nml with the rluuijn 

til their i>or‘u onll'^K'h Ami tslut uih cnij»ulrMl to lx* 
n 13 >Ji l »5 ft |nrtirulir lln-nn-t or n wrliiinl of optnioii has, 
not iiifnx|miitls, Uhii lm»h«xl iiimhi n^ n (iiit,»i or 
Al nuhlri hj «n<ithrr’ \Mial etmtlari] sMuihl oik follow 
in mkIi ft et tt( «f imitinl dKi^^inKnl nmmi^ lIiot»nsl'« ? 

5 lor iniunCf III 3 niiti> » '‘i»iituayaH! (ir, which 

roniiiiu in a itooblful >ialf < f nnnl <:uc io ihr uic of coiimori 
attfihuiei of mo oJyrct* wilhoul any tlilTftcnliaUng <^uail{y, 
Icndi to approscli ^lcs 3 l«i!i* 3 fa tl Ko ali (AUjhV 5 raiQu», J3 
tv lOi) and ^laminats (inrr 4 ll 9 fv ilu illiutrallon of the 

ume Dosa (ir, 19) ha* been ciir<l hy llcmacandra in tut 
coinnicntafjr on the hlrjinuijuna (j», 979 . 1 ji; a* an example of 
Saundcha Al»tlA 3 fa ^ 3 ^lana» lUuttraiion of the firn variety 
of hi* af/fiJ/unj Oji* {hatanaUfnutthJth jy hr ttluft under ill, 
3 . 3 p, Za) corrc»|>ondt to that of Mammajai Klnpdo^a 
{tifi /c(jnaum^hTilJ jyelirtKfgjr'fa^ASiit^th, vcr*c No 158 on 
p. 284, Under iR/ru 72). Instance* of tin* kind arc not rare in 
Al3i]ik3ra work*. 
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And is it I’cally a matter of higli comincndation if the 
poet onl)' keeps his composition free from the technical 
blemishes ? Docs it not roquii’O a positive individual 
merit of its own (no matter w'hcthcr it is due to Guna or 
Alamkara or to any other factor) in order to receive wide 
appreciation ? These are questions to which theorists 
must have been alive as a result of which they could not 
rest satisfied with formulating the character and 
application of Dosas alone but had to look elsewhere for 
IDOsitivc poetic beauty®. JDomliaiui as such has no positive 
value. It relegates poeti-y to a position in which poetic 
beauty is neither marred nor brought into elFeclive reliefs 

On the other hand it is equally VTong to hold that 
the fault universally mars the poetic effect for it wall be 
seen hereafter that -what is ordinarily understood 
to constitute a fault serves to enhance the poetic charm 
in certain circiunstanccs when, for instance, it is quite 
in keeping wth the situation depicted or, in the words of 
the later theorists, maintains the rules of propiiety 
{aueiiya). This is how the later classification of Dosas 
into nitija and anitya (classes) ai’osc. IVc shall have 
ample opportunity to discuss it afterwards but here 
we may take a single instance in passing. Pimaritlta 


6. Thus Varaana lays equal emphasis upon the avoidance of 
faults {(iosahatia — vrtli under i, i, 3. p, 9) as well as the utilisation 
of Gunas and Alathkaras {guiialavikaradanaAhiA) in the matter of 
creating poetic beauty. Some of the later writers, e.g., Mammata, 
Hemacandra, Bhoja and Vagbhata, follow him when they 
incorporate at the same breath the absence of poetic faults and 
the presence of poetic excellences and figures in their definition 
of poetry. 

• -Strictly -speaking, poetry is not worth the name unless 
il possesses poetic beauty. . We may remember in this connection 

Kuntaka’s well-known line alamkrtasya kavyatvaiH ili sthitih. no, 

punah havyasyalamkarayogah. (V, J. p. 7. II. 3 — , 




Ginsi:u\i. posniox or dosa 


(roiKlilioii or nHlinnlnnc>) h «nliinnl> i iK>^t>c fnult 
but It c<*T' 0 ^ to l>e tnj, it tiiiit^ tlic < uxurn«tin< 
ndmmblj’* Vilun the h in n fit » f cotiipi'-tim 

Tor >ornf’b<Kl\ or ciicnr«l **> ntlritlm;: nnolh'rV notiti 
to fomi inrtjcuhr olijcrt nnti fo on \\ Int n nrltnllj 
incrint, tlitrcforc, h not tIutnboriKi orprt-riKc of ikhIu 
ilaiiii a** Buch dftcnmnc*' tin n^c<pt'\b^!^l^ or oiiun\>-< 
of a lurtuiihr but Ibnt it it tin inln]i<>a, 

bcnnt) c»f n |w>cjn (no tiullir tslKllnrit i- iluf’ |/» lU- 1, 
Ahmkfin or in) olli^'r ihmIk ficlor) tint imk<s it fit 
for tbc mdirh xipjirrcntion Am! wfitn tin* is cxi'^tin/ 
tlio ib«cnc( or pn^enco of I)o*-» ^^r\l^ to 

produce n difiirtnco in tbe di^rr* of c lnnmn^ic*H— tin 
former nhMjH help- ilM nppnxntio 1 in llif* >011*0 tlut U 
iicMr liindcrt it th< latter d<fimU)> Inndtp* it unit -4 
►<111111111114 it Miitt tli<* tin.nm'‘t«K <4 nliuli ImM Ix'tn 
dcpictctl Ilut, nlthmi^dMic itu) not n(C«]il tin tibicni-t. 
of !)<»« I nn lilt Miuh tnttnoii of |kkIic !;< uit>, it** 
cihuitinl imjKin inco in Uio iltf«r> of jxMirj tin licit r Ik 
too IiiRhlt (iijoincd 'Uio pnont) of tlio irt itment of 
Uo-i, to the olhtr [loctH < 1 * inciitx, l») nbnoKt nil thwn-tx 
i« I>cHnpi not ^\lUlo^lt ►omt Minnfit mci Winn tlun i** 
explained, AH GojKiidn 'i npunhari In'! n^hlh dmn, b> 

8. JMfctjw/j /» itiJjf/f jaJi IjS iit ttrtlpjo I 

wj J f ill /unjrul(i/i, fta lion aw aht ihi)S I 
lan}ate >aTJ>9o'^S $mjrrnQiSn^aT>iinfi 3 \ 
hanyite iSrU’t'titiliixt Aaniar/ >na 7 /HMapnI f 
(AlJrjatjf/J, ir 14-tS) 

Here the word fianfUf 11 rcpcHetl to impl} cxceiiirc piiy. 

Atih (iitta)aft salhe /row taemt Mm aim/ /nfia \ 

rtttiu hn t<a/'jrtd<Ii//-t: ^S}<t ialht, iumfiraii siralna 1, | 
(Rudr#ta, Ktrylbihklra VI, 35 p 70). 

Here notice of the friend is attracted to an aiiembl) of 
beautiful ladies and so the repeltlion of the nord /afm is not 
faulty. 
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the populiir maxim that evils slioiihl be averte-d pi-i(ir to 
one’s pui’Siiit of welfare'’, the proprietj' of the theon.^t^' 
advocacy for the avoidance of poetic ])osas with all the 
emphasis they could command, is very clearly nnder.itood, 
Man’s fu’st instinct is to live and to be safe from tlaiii^er, 
the question of attaining i)()wcr and eminence coiiie,i next. 

This appears to be the general position f)f I)o-a in the 
treatment of all theorists — old and new. But th(‘ early 
writers’ treatment of the theory of Poihry being itself of a 
rudimentary character, they naturally eomu-ived Do^a 
from a more or less limited point of vicnv i.c. only so far 
as it was connected with the mhda and the arlhn. ’I'he 
Rasadosa did not naturally find any place in their sy.-tem 
although some such idea of aucihju or propriety, the 
breach of which lies at the root of all Rasad(V'>as, a])i)ears 
to have struck them when they spoke, as has been already 
noted, of Dosas ceasing to be such, ddiey did not, of 
coui-sc, mention the word aucHyn c.\i)licitly but, neverthe- 
less, the spirit was there and it is not improbable that they 
supplied crude materials for the logical development of 
the idea of aucitya in the later theory of poetry. 
Moreover, they could not clearly discern to what e.xtent 
Dosa mars the poetic beauty —whether it stands as a 
solid block to its appreciation or it lessens the ])oetic 
charm existing in a particular composition or it completely 
destroys that charm so as to exclude the com])osition 
concerned from the range of poetry. The question of these 
finer distinctions in the natm-e of Dosa did not anse 
till the Postrdhvani ■sYiiters’*’ Candidasa and, following 

9. ‘istanuvartanat kuryat ptaganista-nivarianam' iti ultyu 
gunTilamkaradanat purvam dosahanam eva kavimt kartavyam iti 
sucayituvi dosahanasya prathamato nirde&ah krlah. Kavuidhenu, 
on Vamana i, 1, 3. ( //. 3 - 5 , p. 10 ). 

10. Kavj'aprakasadipika, p. 13, Kavyapradipa^ p. 170, II-1-19 

and Sahityadnrpana, p. 9. 11. 3.10 and p. n. 11. 1-8. ; 
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him. Vii\*an'illn nml **pochlIy Govinih took it up. The 
PreHlIiNTUti tlioori*t« apjKnr totical with the hrond a*‘i»ec{ 
of tlie ‘^ubjert fmm only n comnion-i n^e iminl of vim. 
mtnely, tint the nti' Ind atul n« Mich tin y “houh! 

be n\ohle<l ami in ihur trrntmrnl I)o;t }:rncntli\ 
a chnrict< r oppoKjte to tint of Giuu. Tlii** 
will Ik* cxjthimKl 0“ we pn>cr<-<! with (he (fuin Doctrine 
of difTi n nt the^)ri*‘l>« of thi< |>criotl. llie po-(-<lhvnni 
Virilef’', lm^\ev«r. iml*e Donato be n jwHlic rlcmenl 
tint rmnin- Mi!>‘)n!in tte to Ita-n (jn‘t like Ontn nml 
Ahinkfind bnl >inee the t\<ml nml !(>» ►en'c an* ine.iU'* 
for the nunife**l.nlion of IbiM they ronh! not nvoid 
rcckiiiiin;: tie* /nWo- nml orZ/Kw/oja* wc-lk 



CHAPTER II. 


PLACE OE LAKvSALLV GULLV ANL 
ALAilKARA IN BHARATA’S 

natyasastba. 

Bhiw.'vtn’s Lrt\kpauu ns read by Abhiaavaj'apta. 

In the in'cvions chapter we liavc briefly discussed the 
general position of Dosa in the treatment of poetic 
theorists — old and new— in order to examine liow far the 
absence of Dosa can be treated as a source of ])oetic 
charm. Now, before we take up tlie subject of our 
study proper, namely, the historical d(!veloi)ment of the 
Concepts of Riti and Guna, wc propose to exjdain, in this 
chapter, the broad character of the elements Guna, 
Laksana and Alaihkfira as they are found in the Natya- 
siistra of Bharati, the earliest extant work on Dramaturgy 
which contains materials for the later development of a 
systematic theory of poetry. This will involve a discussion 
about the mutual relationship, if any, of these elements 
and the context in which they occur i. e. their relationship 
with the main current of Bharata’s treatment. Incidentally, 
we shall discuss an important and interesting to])ic, 
namely, the peculiar nature of Bharata’s Laksana as road 
by Abliinavagupta and deduce therefrom the chronologi- 
cal relation of Kuntaka and Abliinavagupta. 

Bharata’s Natyasastra, as the veiy name of the work 
shows, deals -with dramatic techniques and as such his 
Gunas, Alamkaras etc., have ultimately to be judged 
according to the part they play towards producing the 
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dmmati’c effect i. c. tovrnrds the realisation of (dramatic)* 
Rasa. Ahhinaya (representation) is, in Bharata’s theorj*, 
a verj' important factor in the rea!i‘'ation of Rasa because 
it vcr>' clearly brings out the respective functions of 
lihhnia and niiubhraa* of a particular Rasa. Bharata 
•and, follouing liini, later writers of Dramaturgy enumerate 
foiu- diflerent typea* of abinmya, viz, (1) uhgiha (gestural', 
(2) lucika (vocal), (3) sattvika (internal — conveyed by 
the ma!iife*jtations of internal feelings) and (4) ahanja 
(extraneous — convejed by dress, ornaments etc.) Of these 
four, the fir&t three are vcr> intimately associated* with 

1. Strictly sp'‘aking, no distinction is possible betw’cen the 
dramatic Rasa aiio the poetic Rasa because Rasa is a peculiar 
cUtatfUt which the spectator of a drmiatic performance and the 
Reader of a i2f;> a may equally experience. Here the expression 
IS used loosely in consideration of the special branch of study 
(Oramalurg)) whicii forms the subject a( hand. 

2. ihit:ihhtua)a samb}ntihUH ^MaribhStanis tathu budhtt{i \ 
arts'/ tyanti manasS, tasman nS/jararQ^ rwr/ 3 ^ I 

Naiyasasira (K. M edn), VI, 34 
loia s\Mi 3 vtsamSnfJ/iO loka^yUtr^nug^nunafy, \ 
anubhZi^ btbhZvilScaS>'te}Zitiabhtna}atr bttdhaih, \ 

lOid, VII, 6 

The Chowkhamba text (n, 33) reads bhaiabhtna}a’ 5 amyuktlih 
and $thaytbhaviih (in the 6rst two feet of % erse l abox e) winch are 
apparently incorrect. The terms vtbhJlvi and anvbhUva need 
hardly be explained to an advanced student of Sanskrit Poetics, 

3. ahgiio vacxktiiciitva hyaharyah sUtlviias tathu, 

jneyas tiahhxniyo viptUS eaturdka partkalptlah ( 
bhould not vifrah be vtprath f ibid, VllI, 9 

4 vtbhav^uoddhxlo yo'rihasIvamibhavatSca gamyiU. \ 
vagahga-iatlvUhhinayath sa bhaoa Ut scnnjnilth, 0 

ibid, VII, t. 

’ vtbhava tn kiismTid ueyate,rtbhavo vijT}(ltiarihah, vthhavyante' 

nena 1 a^atigasiiUvabktnaya ttyUo nbhavah. 

ibid, under VII, 3 

Similarly . rtnwMSi I tU kisniat yad ayavi anubhovayaii. 
■vagmgnattiabytam abhtnayatn. ibid, under VII, 4. 

2 
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bliava, bihl/avn, rninbJiUvn o{c. 'flic (th<ji'tbhiiutii(i lia'- broti 
discussed at great leiiglh in six cliaptcr,- 
Then begins the (reatnient of rnf ihabhinfnjr/ or ivhfin- 
bJn'iiayci in cli. of the K. M. text and eli. X^ of the 

Chowkhamba textX One wnild ennon>ly note the 
strikingly small number of ver.-es in eh. Xl^ of the K. M. 
text compared with the number in eh. X^' of the other. 
This is due, as the editors of the Ch. text have noted in 
the foot-note (p. 105)), to the f.aet that lOS ver.>e> from the 
beginning of the eliapter are found only in the ha j>asiaba 


5 It is very interesting to note thnt tlic two printed texts o! 
the Natya-sastr.n, which we have mainly consti'tccl, m.Tint.iin 
consider.sble difTerence in rc.iding and arr.nngement in many pl.aces. 
The Chowkhamba text appears to have a greater number of versvs 
in all the chapters (except in ch. VI where both have 83 verses) 
than the Kavyamalli text. The principle of arrangemeiil is almost 
the same upto chapter VIII in both the tc.xts. lint a variation 
continues from chapter IX, 'I'lic Chowkhamba text has 207 verses 
in this chapter named as hcutahhinayn and the next chapter that 
deals with &artrTibhtnaya has got 55 verses, I’he K. M. text, on the 
other hand, includes the matter of both these chapteis in a single 
chapter {j, e. ch, IX named augX\bhimy.i) which is a very long 
one comprising in .all 247 verses {/. e. 194 against ChowUhnmbi’s 
207 plus 53 against Chowkhamba’s 55). The arrangement in some 
of the subsequent chapters is as follows : — 


Ch. te.\t 

Chapter name iiutnber of 

x>erses 

XI. Carividhana ... 100 

XII. Mandalavidhana ... 57 

XIII. Gatipracara ... 227 

XIV. Pravrtcidharma- 

vyafijaka ... 83 

XV. Vacikabhinayacchaii- 

•jdovilihaga ... ijg 

XVI Chandoviciti ... 169 

XVII. Vagabhinaya ... 123 


K. M. Te.xt 


Chapter name 

number of 



X'trses 

X. 

Caiividbaiia 

... 99 

XI. 

Mand.rlakalpana 

... 58 

XII. 

Gatipracara 

... 192 

XIII. 

Karayuktidliar- 



mivyafijaka 

... 64 

XIV. 

Vacikabhina3e 



cliandovidhana 

1 1 

XV. 

Cbandovrttavidhi 

... J67 

XVI. 

Alariikaralaksana 

... iiS 
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probiblj corresponding to our Ch text The first few of 
these lOS xeives cmplnsise the importincc of laqahhtmya 
(iasmud lacah pnin/n nn<(li iTil hi mnasija kTiranam 
XV, 3c-d Ch text) on the ground tint it is noid'i -vNliich 
nnkc up the bodj of nil su&has {tUnmayilnVia bUsirum 
XV, 3n) nnd tint other kinds of rcprcsontntion sene only 
to help tlie b) gi\ing a poignnnt effect to it 

{anga-nepnthya iattnim iaiyuitham vyaujayanti hi XV, 
Tn-b) impl>ing therebj tint thej are nil snbordunte to 
the lacikahhinnyn The litter portion of this clinpter, 
howe\ or, denis nghtlj nccording to Bhnritv^s pronounce- 
ment in the Inst \erse of the preMous chapter {punotca 
iTtl yiihhinaynm ynthiliad iaf<!ye •nain-iyaTfjann-iamn- 
yutainXTV, 83c-d, Ch T), iMth \oi\cIs nnd consonants 
nfe well as tlioir place of utterance and the different tjpos 
of words (ilhijiila etc) Ah letters arc the units of 

words and words constitute the units of language, 
Bharata proceeds to dnenss these togctlicr i^th a 
scheme of metres ^ \\ Inch cox ers the last portion 
of this as well as the whole of the subsequent chapter 
Tiicec are, after all mere!) an olemcnlar) discussion about 
lUciI ublnnaya of winch the treatment of LaJ^anas, 
Dosas, Gunns and Alamkaras in chapter XVII (Ch text) 
constitutes the literar) aspect and therefore the most 
important part The general theoretical position of these 
elements ippcirs to he that tJicy constitute tie beaut) 
or othenvise of the language in winch dramatic charac- 
ters speak, and tins is the only wa) in which their 
inelusion under the Uinf ublnnaya can be justified 

But it must be remembered that the part winch these 
elements, as embodied in i ncil abhviaya, plaj m calling 
fortli Rasa in Bharata^s treatment, has been very remote 
and it is probably for this that Bharata's successors in 
the Pre-dhvaiu schools judge their position on their oxvn 
merit find not m relation to Rasa, which had not been 
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{issigned much importance in their theory of Poetry. 
Even Bharata himself docs not appear to have been 
particular about the application of these elements 
exclusively in connection with drama. Ilis indiscrimi- 
nate use of the terms I'Tivya and )nifaka° in the same 
context in many cases goes dii’cctly against that position. 
It possibly shows that cither the later theoretical distinct- 
tion between the cMyo and srarya varieties of krirya was 
not much favoiu’ed by Bharata : or even if it were, he 
expected his readers to understand the term kanjn as used 
by him to mean mitaka fi’om the context i.c. the subject 
of Ins treatment. The first assumption justifies the 
position that he did not maintain any great theoretical 
distinction between the aforesaid types of poetry and 
quite naturally the technical elements of Dramaturgy, as 
advocated in his school, found a permanent i)lace in the 
theory of poetry : the second is unwise, for a scholar who 
himself understands the peculiar character of two distinct 
objects would never ask others to ignore it. 

No attempt has, however, been made by Bharata to 
connect the elements of Laksana, Alaihkura, Dosa and 
Guna either mutually or with the main emrent of his 
treatment. These are brought in abruptly -without any 
sufficient inti’oduction, except that in the last verse of the 
chapter dealing -swth metres, he remarks : 

vrttair evain tu vividhair naniicchandah-sanuidbhavaih 

kai'ija-bandhus hi kartavyah sattrimmUaksnuUnvilah il 

(XVI, 169. Ch.’T.) 


6 . vaciyatnastu kartavyo natvasyeyam tanuh smrta | {XV, 2 a-b) 
kavyabandhas tu kartavyah satti iiiisallaksananvitah | XV f. 
i6g. 

^abdacyutam vat data kavyadosuh | XVlI, S8d. 

ete dosastu vijneyah suribhir natokatrayah \ XVII, p^a-b. 

{all in Ch. T). 
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At the commencement of the next chapter, Bliarata 
discusses in some detail 36 varieties of dramatic 
Laksanas^ Next in context comes the treatment of 
Alaibkams or figures of poctrj- of whicli four (namely, 
ttpamu, rupala, dipa\a and yamala) are mentioned, 
defined and classified. They arc followed by the treat- 
ment of dosffs, which arc also called luvya- 

(losa% and which, like the Guna** that come after them, 
arc enumeiated as ten in nmnbcr. Here Bharata^s text 
runs thus ; — 

cbltfr arthalrtyupck-^aih laryam luryam hi lahsanaih l 
atn Jlrdhvam hi rahiySmi kuvyadosuinstathUvMhayi^ ii 
' (XVn, 87. Ch. T.) 
From this, one may aptly be led to understand that 
Bharata has included the Alaiuk.lras under tlic scope of 


7 , The ao not separately exibt id the treatment of 

poebo theorists, except in Jayadeva'st andraloka and in the chapter 
on Dramaturgy in Viivanatha*s Sshiiya darpaija. The functions and 
characteristics of some of the Lak^a^as (as mentioned in the K. M. 
text) are attributed to Gunas and AlathkSrHS by some of the pre- 
dhvani writers; while later writers like ViSvanStha include some 
oi them under the Natyalamkaras. It is remark<ible at the 
same time that the Laksanas, as mentioned in the Ch. lexf, 
ate .\lmost the same as those found in Visvanalha, excepting ptspit 
and AfoMa which iecei\ e ihe namts of /Hopii und samksefia in the 
Sahitya-darpana. (Ch. VI, Kar 434, pp, 365 G6). 

8, I he K, M text reads, (XVI, 83) 
ebhtrarthahriyapeksam kayyam kUryam tti laksapaik J 
ata urdhvavi pravak^amt iavyadosah samasatah B 

Kavyadosah is evidently corrupted in place of kavyadosaa. 
Another difference is noticed with regard to the word artha 
kn^upeksam. I he K. M. text appears to have the sanction of 
Abhmava on this point. However, it is Immaterial whether 
arlhakrtyapeksa refers to kavya or Lakfana so long as we generally 
accept Abhinava’s likely interpretation of this woiii as a> Ihainyay^nt 
rasaeafvan^yhm^uklavt (?> 3 *** ' /■ 
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Ills Laksanas and Iherc is no donyin'r tlio fju't that liis 
own treatment has left no cine for ilu* disiinetion of onn 
set from the other. On the contrary, he aj)i)ear.-i to 
confuse the issue still further v/hen he defitu's a i)arfienl:!r 
Laksana in terms of Gniuis and Alatiikara.*-'". It sca-ms 
that Bharata’s definition and elnssifieation of Laksana. 
Alaibkrira and Guna are somewhat doirmatic, 'fhe funda- 
mental distinction between these three classes id poetic 
elements is hardly apparent, and some of the charaeteris- 
tics of Laksanas may as w(“ll be eonsidon’d as belonudni; 
to Alamkaras and Gunas. Apparently an early writer 
like Bharata docs not mean to ijiiply any theoretic 
distinction between Laksanas, Gunas and Alai’nkarus, 
but accepts and repeats traditional nomenclature and 
takes them all as beautifyiu" factors of poetry fjonerally, 
just ns in Bhamaha and partly in Dandin the distinction 
between Gunas and Alarnkaras is not very sharply 
indicated. 

In this connection, we may note Abhinava’s ])eeuliar 
^dews on Bharakds Laksanas. A^’’hile commenting on 
Bharata’s Laksanas in ch. XVI of the Abinavabhaniti, 
Abhinava refers to a number of views on the ])osition of 
the Concept of Laksana in poetry’", lie remarks in 
connection with the verse XY, 107 K. i\I. T. (^XYI, 109 
Cli. T. quoted above) that the Laksanas arc the most 
important factors in havya-bandha the ti*eatment of 
other elements comes as a matter of course in their 


g. alaviharair gunai^caiva bahubhih sa7)ialamh-tam. 
bhusatiair iva citrarthats tad bhusaijani Hi sntrtam, 

{XVI, 6, Ch, 7.) 

Does this indicate, to some extent, . the comprehensive 
character of Laksana ? 

to. Mr. V. Raghavan has fully dealt with these views in his 
paper on' ‘The Concept of Laksana in Bharata’ in Journal of 
Qi iental Research, Madras (VoL Vl, pp. 54-82), 
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connexion'*. Later on, while he introduces Bharafa’s 
treatment of Alaiiikaras, ho says that Lak^anas constitute 
the body of latya i. c. poeUc expression which is embel- 
lished by the Poetic figures on the analogy of human body 
being adorned with ornaments'*. Then again, while 
commenting on the verse yatkiTicit lavyahandhesu 
siidr^yenopamiyate etc (XVT, 42, K. M. text) that 
defines UpamS, Abhinava remarks : lavyabmidhe^u 
haiya-Iaksauem satsti iiyanena gauriia gaiaya iti imyain 
alainkaraiti datiiiam (p. 30S) Here the Laksana has 
been clearlj identified with katyabandha i.e. poetic spceeh 
itself and naturallj it iiwolvcs all the necessary charm 
that makes poetrj what it is. This \*iew has been more 
clearly sot forth in the lines that come immediately after- 
wards and run thus — bandho gumpho hhaniti) lakroktili 
kai ivyupUi a' * iti hipaiyayat lakqayain i\ alamktu aiTiyiyam 


11. L<iksai}il't)eia hi pradt’^nam. Mprasfitge grahHigu^S)' 
UMUrU th. {p sdg.op.cti.) 

12. evaHi kav }>id •stthajutamhukikiit svaihS 

lad vid\am'&nam til evi laksanam tljuk/arn ialta 
iuxrika pasyalamkUra adkuna vikl(iv}tih fann tiibnytlum udJiSiti 
iipamet)adi { XVII, 43, Ch. T.). kavye mvillak^anam Sarltajrt. 
layopamU lay.is trayo’r.habhagah yitha hi prlh igbliTitena h^reifa 
ratnani vibhusyale tathopamUnena Saitnik elalilXdfS)en,i va kivi- 
buddhi^pinvattamaniitvat prlhahs'ddhenan a piakrla xarnamy r- 
tanWavalanadt sundarlkriyaia t(t fidnaiadiiarah (p 307 op at) 

13 Anticipalmg an objeciion lliat if Laksana js equated with 
kavivyapat a, It should haie innumerable \arieties instead of 
lhirlj*six, Abhinaia replies that these are the principals arietie*, 
olketsmi} he similarly enumerated tf the poet so feels { sattiihiSad 
tit ca nanyadi vat ana-pat amlj), knt-hrdayaiarlltnam apt partsam- 
khyeyalvnt itnlii hS’ittlyena Hivad tyalapaksavyUptamlf) ill ea- 
iavinavadhatavyam p. 2S9, op. ett) Indeed, such a comprehensne 
poetic factor brooks only two types of enumeration— eithei a 
single \ariety having a a cry wide sphere or innumerable 
varieties— each occupjmg a narrow scope. 
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api na mrarihaham ( p. 308, op. cii. ). This remark 
undoubtedly reminds one of Kuntaka^s llicory of poelr>' 
and the individual skill of the poet that underlies it. In 
another place Abhinava refers to the view of his 
iipaiUiyaya'^ * (meaning Bhatta Taiita, author of the 
Krn>^%akaiituka) in connexion vith the relationship 
between Laksana and Alaihkfira and remarks npUdJ/yayn- 
matauin A^\)aliqcmahnlUl aJamhTnTniuni vniriiryam'^ ^ 

14. Abhinava often mentions lihaUenduiaja Clocana 
p 160,1 6) and Bliatta Tota (or BliatUa rauta...oiocana p. 29, I. 9 
and p. 178, 1.7) as his npadhyayas. Who is being specifically 
referred to here ? It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Bhatpa 'rauta’s name is found very frequently mentioned 
in the .^bhinava-bharatT, In the present case Abhinava does not 
mention him by name but later on he has told us in one place 
(ch. XiX) that in the opinion of Bhatpa Tota Laksaijas along with 
other poetic factor®, Alaitihara, Guna, etc. help the suggestion 
of Rasa, He says ; — tatha coUtarii bhattitotena, 

Idksaiial anPirtigiina dosult sabdapravvttayah \ 
Vritisandhyahga-samrambhah samhTiro yah kavch kiln |l 
anyd nyasyanuJ/ulyena sambhualva smniitthitaih \ 
jhatityeva rasa yatra Dyajyante hlTidibhir gnnaih n 

We know nothing about the treatment of .Laksana by the other 
guru of Abhinava, namely, Bhattenduraja. It appears, therefore, 
that Bhatta Tauta, and not Bhattenduraja is referred 'fo' by 
Abhinava here, • ■ ' 

15, Here, the term vaicilrya may have two meanings— 
(1) manifoldness and (2) chat mingness. Abhinavagnpta apparently 
uses it in the first sense when, following his upadhyZiya, he 
understands the Laksanas to be factors that serve to multiply 
three of the four Alamkaias of Bharata into many. But when 
we go through his remarks in connection with the individual 
Laksanas it appears that he has accepted the second meaning too. 
While explaining the technical Lak§ana, Gunakii tana, he says: 
laksaiiani hi alamkaran api cilrayanti. Here, Abhinava is taking 
alrkyanti to mean beautify (as his use of the word npi would 
implj'). Now, if the Laksana is ‘to be k^vya&arlra ^ or ' poetic 
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agacchnti. iatha hi gummuiada-namna lalsanena ijogM 
Vrat,avisopam% atii.aya~ nS.mno (a‘i) 'UiayoUih,'m(\noTa-’ 
ihalhymap) ash(tn-pi atamsiu mithyadhyaia&aycmipahnu- 

tik (p 308 ) 

Now although such peculiar views, namelj tint ( 1 ) the 
Laksana is identical with kfiiyabandha instead of being 
one of its beautifying factors and that (2) its presence 
accounts for the multiplication or charmingness {taiciii'ya) 
of the Alamk.lras may not strictly fit m with the treat- 
ment of Bharata where there is a clear tendency for embel- 
lishing the Lai yahandha as much by the Laksanas* ® as by 

expression, it itself stands in need of extraneous decoration and 
as such It cannot be taken to beautify the Alsifikara Either 
It must not be looked upon as iZvya Sartra or, if it should, it must 
cease to be a beautifvmg factor, \bhinava nould probably 
justify himself by saying that an object, which has an exquisite 
grace of its own, may serve to cast into the background even the 
beauty of Its decorating factor In that sense Lakfana may be 
said to beautify eren the Alamkara In this connection we may 
remember the w elUknow n lines of the CumSrasambhava 
anyo nyafobhSjananZd b ibhum I 
sSdhZrano bhusatfabhTisvabhivah | (i, 42 fd) 

Where Parvatl’s necklace and her breasts have been taken to 
beautify each other 

16. When Bharata explicitly said that kHvyaiandka should 
be endcatd wtlh 36 Laksanai {fattnmSalldKsanUnvtt^h XVI, iSg, 
Ch ( ,) It appears strange how it can be tdtnhfied ntth that poetic 
factor. It should be noted, in this connection, that after we had 
studied Abhinavagupta’s treatment of Bharata’s Laksaijas and 
written out this chapter of our work, we had the kind privilege of 
discussing it with Prof S P Bhattacharyya in order to be fortified 
in our finding. He then closely studied the individual Lak^a^as 
of Bharata and told us that Bharata’s Laksana might well be taken 
as an ‘elastic Poetic Principle* which, like Kuntaka's Vakrokli, 
includes, within its wide scope, other poetic elements He 
expressed his willingness to write a separate paper on Bharata’s 
Laksanas, where he would maintain Abhinavagupta’s position 
that Bharata’s Laksana IS much more than a |Oetic element like 
Guna and Alaifikara We are eagerly waiting to see an independent 
paper from the learned pen of the venerable professor. 
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the AlainJcaras and the Gnnas and where many of the 
Alamkaras mentioned under the name of Abhinava’s 
iipadliyaya are conspicuous by their absence, tlioy un- 
doubtedly carry some amount of historical importance 
since they tend to show the relationship of Abliinava^s 
Laksana "with the theoiy of Vakrokti .and to determine 
the clu’onology of Kuntaka and Abinava ns well as the 
ultimate source upon which both of them arc probaldy 
drawing. Considering all the remarks of Abhinava 
quoted above, one would form some definite idea of 
the characteristics of Laksana. They arc : 

(1) Laksanas arc essential in kUvya ; other poetic 
elements stand subordinate to them. 

(2) The scope of Laksana is as wide as huryahniidha 
or poetic exjjression in general. 

(3) Alamkaras augment the beauty of the kavya- 
bancllia, hence of the Laksanas. 

(4) Laksana has got a natural gi'ace of its own 
due to the peculiarity of the poet’s individual power by 
reason of wliich it seiwes to make poetry acceptable 
even without further embellishments and in absence of 
which poetrj’- becomes fiat and vapid and consequently 
unworthy of the name of it. 

(.o) The presence of Laksanas adds to the charm 
of tlie Alariikaras i.e. Laksana is also a beautifjdng 
factor of Alamkara. 

Now, in the wide range of Abhinava’s Laksana, one is 
naturally inclined to read the comprehensive character 
of Kuntaka’s Vakrokti. Secondly, the peculiarity of 
the poet’s skill involved in the natural grace of Abhinava’s 
Laksana or kavyabandlia has its counter-part in the 
t'cddagdhyccbhahgl of Kuntaka. And lastly, the capacity, 
-which Abhinava’s Laksana possesses for gmng a poignant 
effect to the charm of the Alamkaras, cleai’ly ..reminds 



oi;v\ irrc* i\ miviurv v) 


on of VnkmUi nimltlu'* nl tin bx«iH of 

nil ALuiiK'iri-x </ 'I in^ Int'n n/^ 0111 — Ulrmnln, n RTkI) 
Ab’ijin\ »V ({tMtitimi < f n}i'’nn vluV hno 
•^irrnttri I tirrUir nil if/'irti t ri/Mijyo/c ( p 2’>0,opj'it ) 
m ’•npiKirt of luH <! ^ npti ii of Blnpiti'H I^ik‘>nu nnd 
la- < xplieil ti of t*i ti rm< Hiainfi, Ian- 

rijlji-'irn ct { *• > \\rUk«*wii in Knnt'iki ) n(lc<pi itoI> 
t<''ljf\ to ih fn t lliii Milainx*! x\ is thnnai^M) ncf|tnin- 
t^d x\it!i ih*' lla^'in •* ntal pniicipI<H if iillar Kiintnl n 
latjwlf or ► ano nrli r tli -on-t who fonnuhtcd the 
•‘itnp lun ifijatnax Now ntm t lla r-irlirr tla'OiT't^ 
Wi know tint oiiJx lUilmnlix txpoijmlil n thcorx of 
Vnknd li n- th In-f* of nil Mnniklnn l>tJl it mn\ Ik. 
c i.*il) ^1^1 tint ln' I Ml *1111 n of \SJ nxkti w^s not i-o 
riwttm or d mIijk'iI t» nmli! Ik ntilj**^! b> \bliumi 
in connctli in wjtli Im tn itni at of Hlnnl /n I^oksin^# 
lla (I'nn- ind < xpn'^*i m* b' Vblumx i nn. 

imdoiiblitll) tb I I < f Kmitil x nnd tin-* nukr-x it Inchl) 
jirobibt tint tli Vakroktijlxit i Hp|H npi'tl nrlicr thin 
tia Mibanx’nblt'Vritl and Abhiinx t ipati Lon<^ciouoI> 
uluitifioxl (Uhiriti»l I/ik‘*ini with KunUkuV 
Vn! nikti ^^hln in a-cirtonnn^ tin diti of Kunt iki, 
Dr A Sntd inn lutiil tin Mnuhnlas in \bhiiiix'’d8 
works ami KiintikiV Vnkml tijtvit i (p 119 Stano 
A^petl^' of Iilirir) (.ntnHnil ind nnurlwl (p 120) 
“probibl> tin Val n>kli ilvita apprmsl liti in the lif< 
of Vbhm IX i,“ hi pnilnblx did not po into thi details 
of Abhinix iV tmtimnt of Ixik-aiii 'J he trulli, howixcr, 
fcoems to Ik tbit \bliitiixa uUlt‘‘(Hl portions of tlie 
trentnient of Kunt ika but did not ipiote bun nnjixhcrc 
b> name becau-f' he w is not nmch nrlicr thin himself 
and till XKWrt expounded b> him Ind not, htill then (and 
in fuel nexir), been istiblishwl in the ^Istri Dr 
fe ink inn rmbt!) ob^erxea tint thoufth the Vakrokti- 
jhiti “put forxMird a different theor), it did not dcin ind 
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serious consideration fi’om a greater thinker like Abhinava 
because it recognised adcquatoU the importance of Dlivani 

and Rasa in poetiy ” (ihiil). Anotlier probable 

conclusion is that both Abhinava and IGnitaka arc drawing 
upon one and the same source and tliis is the Kavy.akau- 
tuka of Bhatta Tauta whose worlc is unfortunately lost 
to us but whose views arc quoted by later writers like 
Candidasa ( “dipika, p. 7 ), Ksemeiidra ( Kar. 35 
Aucityaricaracarcca ), Hemacandra ( pp. 3 and 310 
Kavyanui^asana ) and Rucaka ( p. 13, 1. 23. Vyakti- 
viveka\yjikhya). 

It is clear from their remarks that Bhatta Tauki 
emphasised the individual power of the poet in the 
composition of poetry ( laaya karma mariam kavyam ) 
and certainly he was the first to note this fact and 
Kuntaka only derived it from him. Noav, the close 
similarities between the character of j\.bhinava^s 
( interpretation of Bharata’s ) Lak.sana on the one hand 
and Knntaka^s Vala’okti on the other make it ])robable 
that both of these theorists arc indebted to Bhatta Tanta 
for the formulation of the theories of Laksana and 
Vakrokti, in both of which kavivyupin-a plays the most 
important part. Kuntaka appears to have been uispfred 
by the teaching of Tauta which he critically combined noth 
the views of Bhamaha in order to expound his theory of 
Vakrokti. Abhinava naturally subscribed to his giira’s 
views on Laksana and did not mind borrondng the 
expressions and terms of a theorist who humbly accepted 
one of the main teacliings of Abhinava^s venerable guru 
although he used it for a different jrurpose, namely, the 
formulation of a^theory which deviated from the beaten 
tracks of the Sastra. By utilising the treatment of 
Kuntaka, he has indirectly glorified his own gura. Tauta. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE GUNA DOCTRINE IN 
BHARATA. 

Tljp Ronernl Oioorottcal position of Gnim in Blmralii’s 
Pcliemc of Drnmntiirgtj Ims been nlroady (ictennined. 
We have Been that tliis element tiieorclicnlly constitutes, 
jnst like Iiiik«ana and Alniukfim, tiio beauty of the 
laURUnRU in whicli dramatic chumeters Hpoak, justifyliiR 
tliercby its inclusion under (he r(iviWihxu(njn. It 1ms, 
nt the same time, been miRRc^ted that lllmhita’H Qtii.ms 
(as well us other embclIisliiiiR elements of dninm) have 
nothiiiR peculiar in them ho im to make their presence 
Impossible in poetrj'. With this tissnniptlon >ve no^sr 
|»i^ceed to examine, with the help of available materials, 
the Gunn Doctrine in llhamtaV Nfifya^ftstni. 

It is BdmeWhat remarkable that no writer of the pre- 
dhvahi fichools, with the exception of Vnmana, unbra a 
gencRiI definition of Gnim. All tlieao early Writei-a have 
tlionglii it Bnillcicnt to mention tlic difierent Onnns as 
undefined excellences of poetry, ussign u place to them in 
their sj-Htems and merely describe and classify various 
kinds of such excellences. 

Of Vilmana^H predebessors, Blmrata, ns wo have 
already noted in the previous chapter, makes the Otn.ias 
( along with Do?as and Almhkfiras ) theoretically 
subordinate to Rasa not directly but only through an 
indirect association (paramparn-mmbamlha) . llis Do^as, 
however, unlike those of Vflmnim and others, constitute 
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ns an opposite of an already definwl Dosa. For in that ease 
it would have been onouRh if the definition of u Do^a were 
Riven, and tlierc would Iiavc been no need for defininp tlie 
corre-pondinR Guna separately, as the Guna could be 
easily deduecd from the Dosa defined. It may be 
supRe-ted that each Gnna is to be reganled as the 
opposite of some Dn;a or other, and not ncees-arily of 
tho'-e alone which are defined, 'llms, it is possible to 
imagine a set of ten Gitnas, corresponditjg to the ton 
Dosns, and tin sp niay or may not correspond to the ten 
Gnnas formallj eiuuneratotl by Iiitn. lliis, perlmps, find** 
a parallel in tlu* two sols of Dosas and t ipnruaijn'^ 
respcctivelj, hinted at Iiy Dnndin and e.v])llciliy slated bj 
Bhoja*, one of i\hicli constitutes the formally defijicd 
l)o«as and tlie <»ther constitute-, the lipnrymjns of the 
defined c.xcellence-. But since Bhanitn has not given ns 
any slightest sngge'tion to that eflect it does not appear to 
be wi*c to take recourse to an ingenious way of conceiving 
an imaginarj* set of Dnsas or of Guijas simply to aseribc 
the meaning ‘opposite’ to the wool ?/;)on/aj/n as some of 
the later writers have done. It will, therefore, be more 
reasonable if we agn’c with Abhinava that vtparynyn 
should me.in » ujhrita f.c. absence or nonc.xistence. From 
Abhinava'h rcraark.s* in connection willi Blianita’s descrip- 
tion of tlio Dosas it is clear that poolrj*, in Abiiinava’s 
opinion, satisfies its definition, oven without further 
embellishments, providwl it be marked by a cotifepiciious 


3, SarasvttCl-ltapthZhhara^a, p 24. The second set of Dojas 

which are the opposites of corresponding Guijas has been termed 
arUimut (^;/pa«a»h dfiyaU yatra ). 

PrakS^ararja also follo«s this procedure. I<asarija\alarhk5i.i, a 
work of the last-named writer, was published (in Vol. V. No. 1 
of the I. H. Q. ) by Piiidit V. Venicutarama Sarma, 

4. ttaddojai thlnant etc. quoted ab<ne on p. 3 Ch, I, 
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presence of Rasas, free from the faults mentioned 
before, and it succeeds in giving pleasure to the reader. 

It may be asked that since the Dosas, as the very 
name suggests, constitute factors 'which should be 
carefully avoided, how is it that they have been ti’catcd by 
Bharata in a context wliich deals exclusively uith those 
elements that go to enhance poetic beauty ? The reason is 
not far to seek. We have only to remember that the 
Dosas in Bharata’s work precede in context the Gunas ; 
it is enjoined at the outset that the composition should 
be ‘faultless’, so that the reader may stand on a standard 
basis and prepare himself for the appreciation of poctio 
excellences that are described immediately aftenvards. The 
post-dhvani -svriters, too, suggest in more than one place 
that absence of fault itself is a great merit.® The 
Kamadhenu states that it is admitted on all hands that 
the Dosas have a deterring effect on poetry, but how can 
they be avoided unless their nature has been fully under- 
stood ?“ It is also necessary to remember in this connection 
that later winters like Bhoja, Prakasavarsa and others 
have divided Gunas into three classes, of which one deals 
especially with Dosas that have ceased to be such on 
accoimt of their not marring the poetic effect under special 
circumstances. With reference to such Dosas Gorinda 


5. anyo guno'stu va ma stu vtahan nirdosata gunah ( Kesava- 
misra’s AiamUara-iekhara, ii, i, p 14) 

apadosaUiva vigimasya gunah < Kavyapradipa, introduction to 
to VII, I, p. 168). 

6. saundaryasya guiialamkara-g/iaiita-canitvasya aksepak 
svasthauat pracyava)iafn lasya helavas lathuvidha do salt kavtna 
jnalrtv) a ityanena dosa-jnanasyavasya-liartavyatdkla.^ iesam 
ajnane pat ityagahnanah phalasya dtirlahhatvad iii bhavah. 

Commentary on Vamana's introduction to n/i/i, 11. 4-6, 
P- 39 )- • . ’ 
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early tlieoriser, his Ircntment is often nnsyslonialie, and 
confused. The later sources Avhich now exist to enlijxhtcn 
us as to the views of Bharata seem tf» have lost the spiiit 
of Bharata’s treatment. As for instance, Al)hinavaKiil>ta, 
on principle, reads the views of Yainana into the Gunas 
of Bharata. lie has tried systematically to attribute to 
Bharata’s treatment the twofold (diaracter of each of 
Vamana’s Gunas, both as a kihda-cjunn and ns an nrlhri- 
guna. It is possible that Abhinava thinks that Vfimana 
deduces liis two classes of Gunas, relatinj^ t(» Hrihfla and 
cirtJia, from Bharata^s composite definitions which, in his 
opinion, give indication of this twofold asiicet in each 
Guna. Both Hemaeandra and IManilcyaeandra, again, who 
criticise the Guna-Doctrines of Pre-dhvani vTiters 
adliering, in the main, to the views of INfammata, seem, 
in spite of minor difTcrcnccs, to have drawn uiion one 
ultimate source which cannot now be traced. Their 
words and expressions coincide verhalim in many 
places. Both refer to the views of Bharata in 
connection with each of the Gunas of Vamana 
and Dandin. They do not always quote Bharata but 
often summarise his views^. In their attempt to ti-acc 
the development of the Concept of Guna, Hemaeandra 
and Manikyacandi'a apparently indicate that Vamana 
establishes his ovm \new by a criticism of Bharata’s 


8. So long as we liad to depend emireb’’ on tlie K M. text 
of this chapter of the Natyasastra, the views of Bhartita on 
some of the Gunas, as referred to Iw Manikyacandra and 
Hemaeandra, appeared strange and could not be reconciled witli 
the readings of the only available text. The dennitions of 
Bharata’s Samata, S.imadhi, Ojas, Arthavyakti and Udarata 
as presented by Manikyacandra and Hemaeandra are different 
from those found in the K. M. text. The recent publicaiion of 
the text in Chowkhamba, Benares Series, has thrown further light 
on these points and made most of their remarks intelligible. 
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trc'itmcnt, -ind tint V imim himscR Ins sometimes® been 
similnrU criticiijcd bj Bnndin Thus Ablnin\n, on one 
!nnd, mid IIcm'lc^nd^^ 'ind 2klanik.>ac'indn, on the other, 
♦seem to ln\e Mewed difTerciitlj the rchtion between 
Blnriti and Vim im inasmueli as m Abhma\a, the two 
theorists are nndc to represent identical mo\\s about the 
Guins wlnloin Ilcmacandri and Manik>acandn, Vlmana 
IS sui)po«od to cntici‘-e and oppose Blnnta in establish- 
ing his own sj«tcm, sometimes to prepare the v,a> for 
Bandin In tlio latter case, how e\ or, we arc confronted 
wath chronological difliculties, for here we haac to accept 
the position that Dandin came after Vfimana 


g While discussing the development of the Gunas SaniSdhi, 
Arthavjakti and Kanti Hcmacandra and Mjnik^acandra appear 
to hold that Dand n established his definitions of these Gunas b) 
overtlironing iho<e of iSmana Tnu< Hemacandra remarks 
(commentar) on Kaviaiiusasana pp 197 9S) 

at/hasia/tmiittm sv>tai/>3nSl sainSdhtr its iharalaht soyttu 
aUSi)Oifi leitsd tit t3wani}Sh /astn3J SrohStarofioitamah sam^ihih 
ladid>tn gutu’hghu it7lct}iyor anyo ti)3/tta>ana>» lii da^rll 
tism3d any i dharmnyUny lira tinadhH t3l $xm3dhtk 

Similar!) Slanikyacandra remarks f *samketa, p 193) m 
connection with the (iiina KSnti 

S'ctra nanih—pfiuij'i ia ilam tit that at ih madhury im tveua u 
tiimZd au yiayam ianltt ilt lamamh ejist lujjvilyitai (Hem 
ojo pt aujjia \aj git) tarht kaUth tas nU! lokasltnUnati- 
kfamah kanlir tit dmdl 

We shall nee later on that the character of the Gunas ascribed 
here to the treatment of Vamana and Dandm really correspond to 
the definilio is given by these theorists 

10 In fact, thwse two tl eonsts do not at all care for the 
chronological relationship between \amana and Dandin In 
connection with their remarks o 1 the Guna Samata however, they 
ai pear to observe the order all right vtz Bharata— Dandin — 
VSm na (’samketa p 192 and Kavyanu^san'i, com, p 197) 
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-But a pcrnsal of ilio toxt^^ of Dandin and A^ainana dof'; 
not convince us thatoacli criticised, on principle, tlie views 
o£ Ins predecessors. In some places, these later writer^ and 
commentators have the habit of rc.adinf: tluiir own views 
into the works of older theorists like Vfimana and D.indin. 
We shall try to make this clear :is Avr; no on wit!) Bhar.ita’s 
Gnnas and the treatmeat they received at the h;md< of 
theorists who came after him. 

We have already said that Bharata dc'Crihes fJnnas as 
negations or absence, or m«>re accurately the avoidance of 
Dosas. 

He enumerates the Gunas thus : 

Slcsnh prasada!/ sauialU sanfF/fll/ir 
mailhnrymv ojah pndn-snHkinnTinjnm l 
arlJ/osyn ca rynldir ndUraia t-n 
himiis c(( kdryasyrt (jumt dasnilr^' c 

(XVII, ‘)(), Ch. T.) 

Wo propose to consider, in detail, Bharata’s conception 
of each of these Gunas along with the comments made by 
later writers : 

I. tSLESA is defined in a twofold way in two sci)aratc 
versos: (i) The Guna consists essentially of ^Icsri or 
coalescence, and involves a coalescence (sfisfairi) of words 
connected with one another (sambaddhrnntparniupnnini} 
through the collection of meanings desired by the poet 
(nmienariha-jaicna) . (ii) This naturally well-knit 
(si'fifoh supvcdihciddJinui) coalescence is in appearance 

II. The K. M, te.xt reads havyuilhii-s'niiu tiaiaile, ‘ftiis 
does not seem to be the right reading, for tiie definitions show 
that they cannot be regarded merely as at Iha-srunns, unless 
Ave separate havyarlha and take it as “the sense of poetry”, 
which phrasing is reall}' redundant. Our reading here idcTivyasya 
gunah) has the sanction of the Abhinavabbnrati, 
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clc^r (i>phHt(un SLabhniatah) btitistobe comprchondccl 
bj meins of a feubtlc di&cenimcnt (ticaia gahancim 
Abhiniv ignpUi c^qilnnstlic finjt of these itrsco as 
laci samntpi cl <1 Ifiyd jyu a<ipai a-^amlmddhaya ijojanayu 
sampannam ynil ip<tttnni atlha-jutam, tcitopalal ^itasyro- 
i/tavjn itjytpndyamunn^tya upajmhjamruiatrihuU giuiah 
slc^ah For ilU;str\Uon, AWmmi takc'j the same verso 
IS Ins been gt\en bj Viimini to illnstnto his o^vn 
nriha-gnnn Slcsi In OTplaining this illustrntuc verso 
[drsl iml usnnn-f^fun'iilnic prnjnUtmc),'^ Vbhnnv i rcimri^,s 
alt a iitmioratfiaflto*py el a I Ola-nuyil u-yitynla'lirdayn 
g\ ahana-lnl ‘ttnun tUa^i fot/iopapudi/o ycnusambhaia 

iiTi'ipadam m hhniati, Icua Initlopy ayam Uamo na 
brdaye ulianaham bhajale mnjjati bidayc yatak 
sana^ycit The list part of the remark seems to follow 
and e\phin Y.lnnui III, 2, 4, where the arthn-guna Slc^a 
has been defined ns gbalan<7 ^vlth the remark 

hama’l nutilyUtutlbanaivopnpaih-yogo ghatnnb, where 
tlic idoi of uptipath or iipapadyamtiitalli -smtabiht) ns 
AbhiniM puts It ) of nmn> ideas occur Ag:iin, bj 
Bhamti’s <iup} altbaddlia Abiniin is reminded of V iminVs 
bUbda-guna ^les.» which has been defined ( in, 1, 10 ) ns 

13 ipsiienartha jUtata sambaddbunuparamparam \ 

^3 padUnatn ht Sltsa %ly abhidhiynte 1 
vtcara gahanam )al S}~il sphutam caiia svabhuvatah I 
svatah suprattbaddham ca Sltstait tat parikirtitam i 
(K. M 1 , XU, 93 94) 

TheCh Te\l (XVII, 97) reads xu>lii\a gfahaijam m the 

first quarter and svatah suprxUbandhaS ca m the third quarter 
oUhe second \erse ^H/r-t/r^a/iWai c« is a doubtful reading For 
vicHraxalianam Abhinava appears to note an aUernative reading, 
which the printed tests do not gue xicaropanatam, which he 
explains as ghatamitnam vetyarthah In the Ch text 

the order of the above two verses has been interchanged 

13 This well known verse is found in some \er?ions of 
the Amarulataka 
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masrnatvam ; for Abhiiiava exprcsslj* remarks : iad era 
masrmjam veyate, the masrnaia being, in liis opinion, the 
effect of sandhi and the use of annqnTisa. Ynniana cxi)lain.s 
masrnatva as : yasmin saii halmny api padanyehnvad 
hhasante ; Abhinava echoes tliis and says ; padiinTim 
slistaM parasparam.. .samhaddhn-handhanafaya ancham 
eha-padam iva hhidi.^^ Thus, Abhinava attempts to 
appi’oximate the twoford definition of Slesa given by 
Bharata to the erf/^cr— and sahda-gnna Slesa defined 
respectively by Varaana. "Witlioiit liolding tliat the 
approximation is in everj^ respect justifiable, ve may 
say that in the tvm definitions of Slesa given by Bharata 
it is not impossible to distinguish vdth Abhinava two 
aspects of the Guna relating respectively to mhda and 
artlia, — the one consisting essentially of a more smooth 
arrangement or coalescence of words, and the other 
emphasising the well-knit diction which makes a suitable 
meaning clear on the sm’face by a commingling of ideas, 
Hemacandra (p. 196 ) and Manilcj'acandra ( p. 191 ), 
however, take only one aspect of Bharata^s treatment 
remarking : svahhava-spastain vicarayahanam vneah 
Uistain iti bharatak. It is e%ddent that while reprodu- 
cing Bharata’s ^iews, they leave out, the idea of 
Vamana’s sahda-guna which, Abhinavagupta thinks, is 
involved in the exiDressions Uistnia and snpraiihaddha 
mentioned in Bharata’s definition above. They represent 
Vamana as rejecting Bharata’s definition on the ground 
that the qualification mcara-gahana is mere dexterity 
in the use of expression ( so as to hint ) at a recondite 
sense and so it is not an excellence of diction. It 


14. This passage in the commentar)’’ is corrupt. 

15. vicat'ci-gahauam gahlilrTv tham abliidhan'ahliidheya~vyaxia- 
haravaidtigdhlyam, na lu gnmpha-dharmah. gumphadharvia hi 
gunah. tasnian viasrnalvaxn §lesah. .„,.,.i/i vavumah (Osarhketa, 
p. 191). 
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is for tins reason, tlicy hold, tint Vjinmiia clinractori«cd 
Sl?«a as mnsniniia or smoothness. We may note that 
even Ysimana^b dofinition was, according to Mfinikyacan- 
dra, rejected by Dandin, as being Hnsatisfnctor>'. 

IT. PUASADA. Of tin** excellence BlianUa gives 
only one definition, but apparently it has reference botli to 
^ahdn iind io (i)lhn. It consists** of a clearness through 
^\llich tlie sense, wliicli is not directlj’ stated, aiipears from 
tlie word need'* from the relation of the easily undcratood 
word and sense**. 

Abliinavagupta, however, regards Bharata’s Pras.lda 
as equivalent to Vfimana^s nit/ia-^irnn of tlie same 
name, for he remarks : so'rflio rannahjU^intjo’pi luhim- 
lyam itpficUiilt. The afllm cannot itself be lairnnlyn; 
the qualification is u«-od in a mctapliorical sense 
This certainly corresponds to YfimanaN n>i/fa-gutjn 


16. aPiSnuifif huhdatr yttira iahdill arthah pralX^att | 
suiha iahd^rtha iAfnyfg^t praiidaf} ptriilrl)ate | 

( XVI, 95, K. M. T. ). 

ap} muhlo iudhatr yatra ialddrtho vO praflyate \ 
sukha-Sabatirlha sntnlodhTXt ptatjidah partklrlyaU I 

( XVII. 99, Ch, T. ) 

17. We accept the reading frtWai/ atihafy of the K. M, text 

instead of »'2 of the Cb, text. aUhoxigh the latter js 

supported by the explanation of M59ik)acandra and (lemacandra, 
Our reading appears to hai c been accepted by Abhinai a, 

18 We accept the emended reading sukha-sabdartha samyogiit 
(K. M. 1 .). The acluil reading witWa for snfcAa is apparently a 
mislection, as Abhlna^agupta's reading as well as the Ch. text, on 
this point, makes it clear. Abhinava explains : siikhayati lui 
prayatnavi apek^ate ya[i iahdUrthah Jocobi proposes to read 
«K-f/tya and ihmks that nharala’s prasada-corresponds to Daii^in’s 
Samadhi , but this iS hardlyjustjiiable. See Sanskiit I’oetics, ji, 

P. 15, fn 31. 
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Pr.iSiTdii, wliich lias been tltfinccl as (irlhn-viunxihiai))^'' . 
(iii, 2, 3). 

Milnikyacandra and TPanacandra, lirAvi'vcr remark ; 
ribhahia-vTfcya-rnrnht-iinrial (niiihldyor api .siihlirtrlhfiyoh 
pralipnil'/}/ prasridn Hi bhnraldh (Kriv 3 ’nnnsris:ina. com. 
p. 196), to •which Manikyacandrn further ndds : pritshbllin- 
rilm-padaia Hi bhrirah, pada-])Tirril,Ti {(iil-orlbrirdyallr 
Hi hbdaiiJtdynr firal/dddiii (Vuhkota, p, 190). In thi?, 
connection Ilomacandra cites. anonymon''ly from tiie 
Kicaka-vadha"'*, tlic illnslration 

yasyahfir ali-gadihift ra-jahida-pral i ma in (jalani I 
sn rah Icarota di/isahynni ddaynin prati mainjahitn 

Ilcre, the qualifying words ya.sya jfdddfi-prnlidin (do. 
are so well-known {prasiddharfiid-padii) that thev at 
once makcc it clear that Siva is here meant. I fence ho 
rcmark.s : acyain viHcmnudhara riscsyanrnn nldih, for 
here we have a mention of the visc.pya Siva by the 
very qualifying vi^esyuja itself, rix. yasya jidada- 
praiima. 

III. SAMATA or evenness, consisting of expressions 
which are not redundant or diflicult to nuderstand and 

which do not contain an excess of oanja-'pndas-^ 

Vamana explains cTirna-pada as adtiylifi-san/dsa and 
anuddhaia-jmla {vrlii \indor i, 3, 2d) — short comjiounds 
and soft vocables ; while Bharata defines it as : 

ig. Abhinava, as usual, approximates tiiis definiiiou also to 

Ya.mana.'s £abda-^uiia Prasada, remarking: — afa eva Saithi- 

lyatma iabda—gimah prasTidah, but our manuscript is so. corrupt 
here that it is difTicult to follow what arguments lead to this 
conclusion. 

20. Ed. S. K. De, i. 3. 

21. nalicurna-padaii yxiHa na cavyarlhTibhidhayibhih \ 
ua durbociha iai& ca Jirta stwtaUat savinta mala ll 

( K. M. T. ; xvr, 96 ) 
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ambad(lfia-pa(la-<'i handat tatha (umyaiul ^aravi \ 
atfJnipel <?«/ ’^ai asyUlam jlteyam fuina-jiadaj/i biidhaih > 
(XVIII, ol, K J[ T ) 

vliich nl'io cmpJnsi-cs i comfwsition of short com- 
pounds 'ind tho use of letters depending on nothing but 
tlic son«c 

AblumM niilvos Blnritn’s Simati cfiuixnlont to the 
i.ahda-gunn Sinnti of Vlm'im, remnrkmg 6ahdu>iaTii 
’‘nuintird ^nmaW dttgha-samuso iyanta fownw* ca 
ii’inmaiii, tadiipnnjayena samnlti uptd ninta inai ga~ 
pat dyUga-i upf/yn/ tajn ihat ati Tins is an approxim'ition 
to Vaiinn'i’s Samitl defined is maigUbl/cda 

(ni, 1, 11) ^nd evphmcd ns ye«ff margenopa) f (ima<t tasy- 
TityUgah Then ngun Abhinai i seems to rend diobodhan- 
UbhidhUuoi^ca in phee of na dm hodhU, indca 1 rta ol i\\(i 
K. 3iL text, nnd nttempts to find in BlnratVs Simnti 
tho idea of Vitmn'i’s fiitha-guna Sinnti as well 
Commenting on lymthiibhulhUyibhih in Binnta^b 
definition, ho rcmirks iitspmyiynnniii mtJmm yd 
hhidadhati babdauRvi tta liclad laimabjam %h piasUdcm 
Inrastain ctat Therefore he proceeds to exiihin, 
referring to the next padrt of the defiiuti\o \crsc naU\ 
sanatha m'^piayojanatS, apt tn sad apt prayojanurn 
diubodham, tad tiha dwhodha ( nfibindha ) xh 

After this he goes on to say abhxdhXxjatc asmai 
xtxjabhxdhrinam piaxjojanam In this connection, 
Abhinava cites the verse exjiita-mxnanasah kxiudUh 


21 a U appears that the scribe has left out three letters 
namely, « 2 , bht and rf/ia from the actual reading of Abhinava here. 
Judging from the /JranAa of nprds commented upon therp is left 
no room for doubt that the original te^t had the two words 
durbodhana ahhidhana I he only possible combination of 
these two noids gnes the reading dutbodhanabhxdhtnaih tsliich 
IS to be connected with padath in the first foot of the verse 

5 
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puspoclgamcsvalasa clrimm ■malayamcirulali sarpauUme 
etc. quoted by Vfimana (wtti under iii, 2, 5) with the 
comineut that here ( in the second foot ) there is some 
amount of vaisamya us involved in prahrmnahhcda . 
This verse is a description of riu-smnJhi, and as such 
the mention of malaya-marui, whicli belongs peculiarly 
to the spring, is out of harmony in the context. 
Yet its mention is not absolutely redundant .sinee it 
helps to awaken vipralamblia srhgTirn. Abhinava 
goes on remarking : Idnhi 2:)ral:arm](nn splnifam iin 
pusnatlti visamaiu. This (particularly the word sjdtufmn) 
exiDlains the term durhodhanaih or din'hodhnih in 
Bharata’s definition. The prahrama-hheda here can be 
avoided, as Vamana himself shows, if we replace the 
second foot of the verse by manasi ca girenn badJnianiinic 
Idranti na koldluh and then the verse would be an 
instance of avaisamya or Samatii as an nrtha-gnna, 

Hemacandra (p. 197) and Manikyacandra (p. 192), 
however, read : parasparavibhasano gimahmlcUragiTmial/ 
samam iti bharatali, which corresponds to Bharata^s 
definition of Samata as found in the Ch. tcxt““. 
They indicate that Dandin rejects tliis delinition on the 
ground that Gunas and Alamkfiras, which are themselves 
bhioinadhikarmia, cannot adorn each other® This is 
certainly not the view of Dan^, but the commentators 


22 anyo'nya-sadr^am yatra tatha hyanyo’nya-hhTisanmn \ 

alamkara-guiias caiva samasal samata yathZi |1 (XVII, loo) 

Santasat is to be preferred to the reading samafvTit of the K. M, 
text. 

Obviously the reading yatha is a mislection here. It should 
be mafa as in the K. M. text. A definition ending in yatha is 
always followed by an illustration of it. 

23. bhinnadhaia gundlamkarah katham anyo nyam b/iTisayeyttr 
iti dai}dl, ilesa-yarnaka-citrani bhmyanuptasaSca prastuta-gvnTm 
vigrhitanli, fasmad bandhesvavisamam samam {°sam'keta, p. iga). 
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ro'id their oi^ti mow here m icccpting the Ahmk^ras 
ns rchtod to the lu\ya harna and the Gums to 
ItinjLitmnn In D'lndm^s xrork, liovrc\ or, these entities 
nro not hJiinnadhriia since the> both ndorn the 
luiya tciilra 

r\^ SAM\DHI consists m the presence of that 
pcculnr or distinguishing embcllislimcnt of sense wluch is 
understood bj men of cnticil discernment* *. Abhinaxs- 
gupbi remarks in this connection yasyurihasya 
ahhiyitl (nth p) aUbhnmdt^nyaiadbhir iitao'jyunah 
siolhkhita upalnhhyatc s« samiihiict-manah-sampadya'- 
ii^c'^ntiud mtho timstah sainudkih Ihis cxphmtion 
closely follows V^imam*s irtli •iamildhi’kuranatiiii 
^amUdliih (iii 2, 6) in connection with the definition of 
Samldlii ns nn aitha gtina In the fourth foot of 
Blnnin^s verso on Snnridhi Abhinaxn re ids panhrtitah 
and not pa)il1rtyatc He remarks samudht Sabdasya 
yorthah pm iliiira’tal sanas tena ijah pan! li Utah pmiiah 
'^amaniad uKiiiniyb. ticcSrane (1) •fampannah &a ca 
samildhth ill / antyoccTu anc ill ohiliai ohal i ama cia 

This explanation urohiiiaroha-I rama, depending on 
IS meant to make tlie definition correspond to 
V imana’s ^abdaguna samidhi defined ns iirohUiai ohah a- 
mah (m. 1 , 13) 

Hemacandra (p 197) and Mlnili.) icandra (p 191) 
explain Bharata’s defimtion of this Guna siinplj ns 
m ihasya gunantiirasamadhiinnt samudhih but the texts 
of the Nltya Sastra wluch we at present possess do not 
lend support to this definition* * Of course it is somehow 

24 abhtyttkiair viSe^as Utyo rthasyaivopalabhyate \ 
tena cUrthena sampannah samUdhih partkirtyaie D 

(XVI 97 K M I ) 

25 ftemacandra and Wanityacandra's explanation speaks of 
supenmposition {samadhana) of some special or distinguishing 
quality on the sense, and really corresponds to Dan^m s Samgdhi, 
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IDOSsible to arrive at this position from the definition of 
Samadhi given in the K. M. text, because the appreiiension 
of the charms of metaphorical expressions is possible only 
for intelligent people. But this is far-fetched and it 
cannot be taken in any way as the dmect summarisation 
of any of the definitions found in the printed texts. 
Hemacandra and Mfinilvycandra think that Vfimana does 
not accept the definition of Bharata as referred to by 
them, since it is nothing but a special case of Atisayokti 
(so'yam atikiyokti-visesah. iasmud Uroliavarohahramah 
samadliir iti vamanah — °samketa, p. 192 )' 

V. MADBTURYA consists of sweetness, where a 
sentence heard many times or re])eated again and again 
does not produce weariness or disgust."® The text of 
Abhinava^s commentary on this passage is corrupt in 


which consists of the transference of the qualities or actions of 
one thing to another, that is, metaphorical e.xpression generally. 
Dr. S. K. De (Sanskrit Poetics Vol. II, p. \ 6 ) was apparently 
lelyingonthe commentaries of Manikyacandra and Hemacandra 
when he took Bharata’s Samadhi to be ''superimposition of some- 
thing special or distinguishing in the sense”. The Ch, te.xt reads 
the definition as : 

tipamasviyahisianam (? ) arthaiiam yatnatas iatha \ 

praptanam cati-samyogah samadliih parikirtyate |1 (ZF 7 /, loi) 

which is certainly a corrupt text and does not give us any 
solution here. Sliould we understand that the expression 
atisamyoga here implies superimposition ? And does the first foot 
read upamasviva hlstanam ? In that case Hemacandra and 
Manikyacandra’s definition may somehow be deduced from the 
one in Ch. text. 

26. bahu&o y at krtam kavyavi %dctam va’pi punah punah \ 
7 iodve;ayati tasmaddhi tan niadhnryam iidahrtam || 

(XVI, 98. K. M. T.) 

bahuio yacchrutam vakyam uktaih vapi punah punah \ 
nodvejayati yasmaddhi tan madhuryam iti smrtam y 

(XVII," 102. Ch. T.) 
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nnn> place's, but it la clcnr that lie rcatU ^ntfam for 
Jrtam niul iTihjnm for Irnyam of the K M tevt 
Tins renhn" is supported by tlic Ch text, ns uoll as 
b> tlio rem irks of Ilcmacandm and Mnnik> icandn on 
this point It IS clear tint Abhiin\agiipta here, as clcc- 
whero, reads tlio newa of Vfimana into Bharata and 
presents Midhurja from two \icws-i>ointa, ti , ns n 
^htla^gnua nnd is an tntha-guna lie remarks yad 
yasnuldtU/efot i<il yntn Srittam '•nm^aya-upm'yayayoi 
ri'tjxtdam na hhniatt tan madhntyam (JiUgtAya'n samU^c 
tan (~'<am'faya-npa}tjaijau) atatyam hhaiata iti tad- 
iitaha eta mTulhiinjatn ^ahda-gunah This !•> undonb- 
tedlj an ehiciiLition of V'lnnin^s prthdl ~pmlatia ( iii, 1, 
20) which has been explained iii tlie irtti as samti^a^ 
dairghya-nurtti In Abhinaxa^s opinion, Bhanta's 
Jlfldlmr) V IS also an artha^gnnn consisting of uUi~ 
laicitryn, as defined b> Vfimana lliu-s punah pintat 
apy n/ iam arthojuiam yad i/oimfidd/icfoi ainQUhanom 
laira'iycna [') tad tacana-tauilrtjQtinnl am miidinnyam 
artha-gunah lacanTmtaiiihhulhcyaiayU hi sa ciUrtho 
itcilro bhaiati ** 

Ilcmacaiidri (p 198) and M'inikjacandn (p 189) 
think that the definition gutii b> Blnrit i is too xnde, 
for it would include extn the hai>*h nttcmiccs of a 
beloxcd person wliicli do not produce thsgnst It is foi 
this, in their opinion, that Vnm ina defines the SnMa-ginia 
as prUiak-padalin, winch too has been 1 iter on disc irded 
IS too narrow a definition *" 

27 the text of the commentary is cTtremely corrupt and 
incorrect here Perhaps Abhinara meant to explain it thus 
yaftnUdihelor atagHhanena vattasyena nayojayait 

28 bahudhU irutam aptyad anudiejakai i vacas tanmadhtiram 
%t\ bhoraiohtaii tu laksanaii puya jana rTtk\'!il^arilk%ef'a xacane fi 
iulyatvUd attvyUpakam p^thaipadalvai i in niUdlttiryai i vui laiiot 
iam avyUpakam samUsept ria<//i»rvarva dyfie/i 

(”10? kefa p 
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VI. OJAS : (i) Strength, where the composition 
is characterised by the nse of varied, striking and 
dignified compound words, having letters agreeable to one 
another.^® ( E. M. T ). (ii) This excellence occurs 
where there is richness of word and its sense and where 
a low or censm’ed object becomes an object of exalta- 
tion.®® (Ch. T). 

Abhinava accepts the first definition, reading mmira- 
gaih for the ob^dously corrupt sa tu svaraih of the E. M. 
text, and explaining saniiruga as yatra varnair varnan- 
iaram apelcsyate tatra sanuragatvam. He takes the 
example quoted by Vamana (under iii, 1, 5) to illustrate 
Ojas as a sabcla-guna (vilulUamakaranda manjarlr 
nartayanti) and remarks ixr this comiection : ato'a ra iti 
sahdo nda sabdam sva^giirutvciydpelcsate...etad eva gadliat- 
iwn ueyate. But if the reading is altered to mhtlita- 
madhudhara manjarlr lolayanii, it would be no instance of 
gadhahandhatva, since the letters dha and lo are by them- 
selves guru ; hence they are jdtya 2 oeksa or dependent on 
themselves, and unlike the letters ra and na in the former ' 
reading they have no sdnurUgatva or Ojas. Abhinava 
further remarks : nihidavayavatayaiva samasena samkse- 
pejia yuktdni padani yatrartha-hhuyan (?) iti sainksepo 

mimartha-guna ojah eka7n api vasiu udarair halmhhih 

padair upanibadliyate visiaratmakam apyojo'rtlia-gunah. 


29. sainasavadhhir mvidhair vicit 7 -ai§ ca padair yiitam | 
sa tu svarair udarai§ ca tad ojah parikirtyate |i 

(XVI, 99). 

30. avagltavthlno ‘pi syad udattavabhavakah 1 
yatra Sabdartha-sampattis tad ojah parikirtitam || 

(XVII, 103). 

The first line is probably currupt. From the remarks of 
Hemacandra and Manik)’-acandra (though Manikyacandra’s text 
itself is a bit currupt here) the reading would apparently be ava^Uo' 
pi htuo’pi. 
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This explanation of the terms samasa and tisfura 
is certainly after Vamana*s remark in connection ■with 
the (uHia-ginin Ojas defined as artimsyn praiujhih 
^lii, 2, 2) audit ajjrccs wth llic memorial verse ^^hich 
Vamana quotes : — 

pndarthe lUlyn-racannui tulcyarlhc ca padUhhWiU | 
praurjhn Lyui'a-snmu{<au ca subhprayatiam asya in i 
(vrtli under iii, 2, 2) 

Hernacandm and Manikyacandra accept the definition 
of Bliarata’s Oja‘< found in the Ch, text- Ilcmacandra 
paraphrases the vcr&c thus : avagifasya hlnasya tfi 
la’ituuah t.nhdUriha-'^ampndu yad uduifaivam ni.pTicaiifi 
kainyw^ tad oja tit bharalaf} (pp. JOl-Oo), In otlicr words, 
this excellence consists in imparling loftinc&s to nn 
object •which is low or treated \7ith contempt ; that is, 
glorification of the inglorious. They criticise it remarking 
that this cannot be a special excellence, since even the 
depreciation of a noble object may equally constitute a 
case of Ojjis, and Ms^ikyacandm distinctly remarks : 
(t1iinumiag'tta^yiipakarsancnanjaso*pi gin^nsya piuptclp In 
this connexion Ilcmacandra refers** to the view of 
^Lahgala, who is reported to have criticised Bharata's 
Ojas to tlie same effect. He also remarks**, under the 
name of Dandin, that poets have got tlirec sorts of liberty 
in their treatment of a subject Sometimes they extol 
an insignificant object sometimes they depreciate an 


31 . anavagatasya {=^'*gJta:ya) ablnasya va lasiuttah iabdar- 
thayor arthasampada )ad anvdJiUatvatn ni%\ 7 icanti kavayas 
tarhi tad anojah syad iti maitgalali. ( KavySnuS^sana. com, 

p. 195). 

32. kavlnUm ahhidhe)am praii irayaht panthanab, ete nyunam 
utkarsanti, adhilnm apakar^anti, yaihUrlham vastu hhyzpayanti, 
tat katham tvayafn gu^a dan^i, i<umat samUsablmyastiam ojalj.. 
(tbtd) 
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elevated character, and in other cases they sec the thing 
as it is (-ivith the poets' eye) and describe its trnc nature. 
Hence, he says, such a characteristic ■would not constitute 
a special Guna in Dandiii's opinion. 

yil. SAUKUhlARYA consists of an agi’ccablc sense 
which results from agreeably employed words and from 
well-connected euphonic combinations®^. Abhinava, 
as usual, equates this ■\nth Vamana's Saukumfirya, both 
as a sabcki-gitna and as an ariha-gitna. Tlie phrase 
snhha-prayojya mhcla brings in the idea of Dandin’s 
anisthuru.lcsara-'pruyaia (i, 60) and of Vamana's ajarci- 
fhatva (iii, 1, 21). Agam, the apurttsya (iii, 2, 11) of 
Vamana, which consists chiefly of the avoidance of 
disagreeable or inauspicious statements, is said to be 
implied in Bharata's siihimaruriha or agi'ceablc 
sense. 

Manikyacandra (p. 193) and Hemacandi’a (p. 198) 
stiU see a difference between the characteristics of this 
Guna as set forth b)’’ Bharata and Vamana, for they 
remark : snJJ/a-sabdwiham stiJannarnm Hi bharatah, 
suklicirsabdam eva Hi hi vammiah. It is needless to add 
that they have not correctly presented the views of 
Vamana, each of whose Gunas clearly possesses a two- 
fold character. 

VIH. AJRTHAVYAKTL Explicitness, (i) in which 
the meaning, is apprehended as soon as the word is 


jj. siihha-pi ayojyair yac chahdair yiiktavi su-§Usia-sandhibhih 1 
suhiimarartha-samyiiktam saukumaryavi tad ucyate 1 \ 

{Ch. r. XVII, 104). 

This reading is accepted by Abhinavagupta. The K. M. text 
reads (XVI, too) mii)thya-pra)ojyair yaccliandaih {!) or mukhya- 
prayojyaik chandobhiJiL as a more correct alternativej'eading in the- 
footnote. (, 
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employed** ; (ii) wliicli describes the nature of things 
as they appear in tlic world by means of well-known 
predicates**. It is clear that the first of these definitions 
corresponds to VsTmana's babda-guva Artha\’ 5 ’akti 
(ITT, 1, 23) which is explained by liiin as jhafityartha- 
praiipalli'Ifctulia, while the second would approximate 
to his aiiha-QHnn of the same name (iii, 2, 13) wliich 
has been defined as tastu^staOfiaiaspJntiafia. The 
IC M. text here is obviously corrupt Abliinava reads : 
supiasiddJiubliulhnTjim^** in place of sttprasiddha dim- 
tuna fa, which latter is unintelligible. This phrase 
ho explains as supra'<t(hlham abUklhanam abhidha-vyapai o 
yasjjam I,m ya-U njUrjiun sa ai thanjaltih bakla-giinah. 
In his opinion, this excellence occurs where the expressed 
sense, containing well-known and wcll-imdcrstood 
predicates, prevails, and therefore it is a babda-gittja. 
Abhiiiava considers it also as an ariba^ginia ; but his 
remarks in tliis connection .arc not bufficicntly clear. 
The verse pi ^fbc)U iahUta-balala^chaiisin cthadunTm etc., 
wliicli he cites .as au illustration, is taken from V.lmaiux 
where it is given as au example of vastn-bvabbtaa'- 
sphutatva, i.c. of his aitha-gmia iVitLav*) akti. 


34 , yasyUrthanttpraveSena manasS partkalpiate | 

' anantaram prayogat)a sU'rthavyaktir udahriu t 

{XVII, los, Ch. T). 

The te^t IS defeclue as the >ersc IS wanting in the object of 
the verb bhould we read the first foot as yas}artho* 

nupraveiena ? It then gives some sense. 

35 . suprasiddha dhuUma in (») loka karma-vyavasthita 1 
yU hrt)a knyate kavyi i^tthavyakiir tiduhrta g 

(XVI, 101, K. M. T.). 
Should not loka-karma be loia-dharma f 
351. Abhinava’s reading is metrically defective. Could it be 
read as suprasiddhabhidhana iu T 


6 
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Hemacandra (p. 199) and Alanikyacandra (p. 192), 
however, attribute quite a different definition to Bharata, 
remarking : yasininn a-tatha-stliito\n tathu-siliila evar- 
tJiah ‘pratihhati so’rtliavyaUir gima iti hharatah.^^'^ 
They consider that this Guna is only a special aspect of 
Bharata’s Prasada and that Vamana’s school rejected 
the above definition for that reason. 

IX. UDARA or UDATTA. (ii An exaltedness 
which is marked by superhuman and other varied feelings 
and by the erotic (srhgara) and the man^ellous {adhlnda.Y^ 
(ii) An excellence which characterises a composition 
by the presence of diversified or charming sense 
{citrcM'thaih) and of well-spoken words [suhtaih), which 
have more than one particular sense and which are 
marked by elegance (saustham-samyniaih)^'^ 

Abhinavagupta, who accepts the first definition, 
explains the excellence thus : yatra mamisocitam api 
divyataya, cdcao'unadi-yiddam api Qriigaretm, avismaya- 
sthanam apy adhhutena ynJctam varnyate tad-gatair va 
vibhavanuhliavadihhili, tad udaraw, tatra aitdaryam 


35b, Prof. S. P. Bhattacharj^ya kindly suggested to me 
that the definition of Arthavyakti attributed to Bharata by 
Manikyacandra and Hemacandra comes directly from the defini- 
tion given in the Ch. text if a 7 iantaram in the third foot of that 
text (fn. 34) is read as arthantaravi. The definition in the Ch. 
text would then mean ''Arthavyakti consists in the positing 
of a sense different from that actually attaching to the words 
thereof through a fancied mental ( as opposed to verbal ) 
function.” 

36. divya-hhava-parltam yacclp iigat adbhuta-yoiitam \ 
ajieka-bhava-samyuhtam tidaraih tat praklvtitam || 

(XVI, 102, K. M. 'J-.) 

37. anekartha-vikesair yat suhtaih sausthava-saviyutaih | 
Hpetavi ati- citvarthaih udattavi tuc ca hirtyate n 

(XVII, J06, Ch. T,) 
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ait/ia^itnnh In other ^^ord-, the excellence consists in 
do'-tnbm" i\lnt is not (Ii\ine ns (luinc, is not mnr- 
\elIons ns m mellon-, i\lnt islnrd!) tcniler ns full of erotic 
sentiment, either bj the delinentioii of thc^c sentiments 
of the erotic nnd the nnnellous or b> the tibJ/'na’t 
ind auubhinas tliercof This, he goes on to ‘•n>, 
his been cnllod agnimyatia bj otiicrs (etad cia 
(TigiumyaiKiiii ainjaii itHani) nnd cxphins agrumgatia 
IS follows grannjnm lit tasfu yathu’tihiiam ayojita- 
iacanQ^iiaC'^oiit pia’^iddbi^mulia piamrtnam ticynlc, inlo’ 
iiyad agrumynm In lus opinion, therefore, this nspcct 
of Ud'in corresponds to VlmniiVs nif/ia^guna UdiiriL'i, 
which tlie litter dcfmc-> is agiamyahn ( m, 2, 12) 
Ablurnvn nic'uis pcrlnp-*, ns his citition of Vfim'inVs 
illu'^trition on tills point sliew' thntwlnt is grlimyn or 
Milgnr must not be cntertnincd m poclrj llic illustn- 
ti\c \or-e from Vlmniin (irfli under in, 2, 
CKWi’^aundanjil '•n ra niciiatuyUm pancitah etc is free 
from \nilgnr cflccts winch ime been remoxed by n 
careful depiction of suitable feelings and sentiments in 
n dignified manner It ts interesting to note, howescr, 
llut the reference to feelings nnd scntiriicnts in this Guna 
of Bharatn approximates it partl> to Vfiman I’s nrlha-guna 
ICrmti ‘ Tlic implication of mlbJmia rasa^ * as Dr Do 
points out** ‘and the charictenstic that it dcils wnth 
dinja bhiiia indicate probabl> certain ut/ ar^aiUn dbnt ma, 
causing wonder, such ns Dandin*s Udtn*® would 
contiin” Tlic use of tlic expression anda-bhuia- 
samyulta leads Abhinixn further, by a great deal of 
forced interiirctation, to read the idea of VSmann^s 
<iahda /7if»«Udanti ( iilatatia—u\y 1, 22 ) into Bharata^s 
definition, remarking tatra hi iitlya-jula Srnga hngadt- 

38 Sanskrit Poetics, Vol 11 p 18 (fn 38) 

39 Koyadarsi 1,76-77 
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hltedena iUhamhlndo varlrdcl-sanuirck/h, blmralc Ind 
iildam vihatcdvam o^arlnTfyamaiutl vnvi Hi. 

Hcraacandra (p. 199) ALltiikyacaiidra (p. 192) reniailc 
with reference to Bharata’s Udara : haJnihJ/fh sUk.^mn/.s 
ea viscsedh samelam iidtiram Hi Ijharalah, wliicli is some- 
what akin to the second Udara of Dandin as well as to the 
definition given above from the Ch, text, with the diilercnce 
that they apparently read .^aHniaih for sTddaih of tlie 
printed (Ch.) text. They thinlc that Vamana’s school 
rejects this definition of Bharata on tlie ground that it 
does not constitute a special Guna ; it is only an idld:- 
havUn nrihrdi or a meaning of a descriptive or allusive 
nature. ( idJekhavUn ayam nrlhah l.rilhain yinja H 
rdmanJyrd) — (Ka'STfiiiiii^fisana. com. p. 199). 

X. KANTI or loveliness which delights the mind and 
the ear, or which is realised by the meaning conveyed by 
graceful gestures [llladi). 

Abhinava apparently accepts this reading of the IC. hi. 
text and explains tdadi ns llladi-ccsfa : but the reading 
in the Ch. text^ ' is somewhat difierent. According to this 
latter text, the Guna Kanti Avould consist of a composition 
of words {snbda-bnndha) wliich, by its special device 
(prayogejm) , appeals to the mind and the car and causes 
calmness or limpidity {j)rcisuda-jau(d{a). Abliinavagu])ta 
thinks that the delight is the outcome of the conspicuous 
presence of Rasas like the erotic, and as such Bharata'’s 


40. yan manah-krotra-visayam TihJadayati hxndnvat \ 
liladyarthopapannam vTi tarn kantiin kavayo vididi || 

(XVI, 103, K. M. T.) 

41. yo manas§rotra-vtsayah prasada-jnnako bhavet \ 
sabda-bandhah prayogena sa kanfa iti bhanyaic || 

(XVII, 107, Ch. T.). 

The reading sabda-bandho in the printed text is evidently 
incorrect since it shows a faulty sandhi.- 
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definition coiTcsponds to that of Virann'i’s aitha-gimn 
Knnti, which is defined is dtpiarataham (iii, 2, ID 
AbhmavT. too cleirlj rcimrks — dlpiafiam iti yiaat 
Abhinnvn, moreover, thmks tint this Guna also corres 
ponds to V imana^s ^hdn guna Kanti, which is defined 
as bnllianc} or aujjiahja (in, 1, 25) without which a 
composition would be merolj reproductive and stale 
{yadabhaie pn)una-cchayciyitcya1c- iiiti ontlic abo\o) 
Ilemacandra (p 200) and M inikj acandra (p 193) 
think that Vamana does not accept the definition given 
bj Bharata because the Guna Madhiirjatoo has been 
defined as pleasing the car and the mind Hence, in 
their opinion, V imana defines I^nti difierentlj ** 

It will be seen from this enumeration of Bharata^s 
Gunas, both bj thomsolves and witli reference to the 
interpretation of later writers, that in spite of the 
attempts made bj Abhinavagupta and others, a great 
deal of obscuntj still remains, and it is difficult to 
understand what Bharata sometimes means exactly bj 
a particular Guna * * The conception is often not verj 
definite, and indivadual Gunas arc not kept stnctl> apart 
from one another or saved from oveilapping Nor is 
his enumeration exhaustive and his distinctions convincing 
It would be perhaps too much to expect such stnctlj 
accurate theoretical definition and classification in an 
early writer like Bharata On such definitions and 
classifications even later writers have not alwajs been 
deal and consistent, and wide divergence of opinion 


4 a irotramanah prtUkrt kantam i/i bharatah tnadhuryam 
evedam tavnad atijjvalyavi lanttr tit lamaitah {Osatiiela, 

P >93) 

43 The obscurity IS parity due to the uncertain nature of the 
text and partly to the inchoate conceptions natural to an early 
theoriser on the subject. 
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has prevailed over the question in the history of Sanskrit 
poetics. One need not be surprised, therefore, that 
Bharata^s Gunas, even if they agree in nomenclature 
and sometimes in substance, do not really correspond to 
those of his immediate successors. Nevertheless, ■with 
the exception of Bhamaha, the scheme of ten Gunas, 
outlined by Bharata, is conventionally adhered to by all 
later "wiiters, until "we come to the Dhvani school ; and 
in some cases even the conception of his Guna is 
substantially accepted. For instance, Bharata^s definition 
of Slesa in the two verses may be said to bo present in 
some form or other in the twofold character of Vamana^s 
Guna of the same name. The fundamental principle 
involved in liis Prasada Guna appears to be a permanent 
contribution of Bharata to the later iJicory of poetics. 
The exuberance of compound words which constitutes 
an important aspect of Bharata’s Ojas has not only been 
substantially accepted by the pre-dhvani writers like 
Bliamaha and Dandin but also figures prominently in 
the ojogumpha of post-dhvani writers like iSIammata 
(K. p. hiti'a 100. p. 485) and Visvanatha (Saliit 3 ’a-darpana, 
Kar. 610, ch. VIII, p. 514). And lastlj’, it may be safely 
assumed that the principal character of Bharata^s 
Saukumarjm appear in Dandin and Yamana in a modiJicd 
but developed form. 

It would also be clear from the above detailed 
consideration of Bharata’s Gunas that Abhiuava attempts 
throughout to approximate Bharata’s Gunas to those of 
Yamana, and consequently splits up each of Bharata's 
Gunas into a sahda-gwm and an artha-guna. To attain 
this specific end, his inteiqjretation naturallj’ becomes 
strained and far-fetched in more than one ijlace. lyiien- 
ever he thinks it difficult to make out the point he 
wants to emphasise from Bharata’s text, he unliesitatiuglj" 
modifies or interprets the reading of- the text so as to 
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get lus point someliow cstibli^htd As illustrntions of 
Bhinfi\ Gums Abllln1^^ selects cxoctlj the s^mc 
^c^ses as ire gi\cnb\ V imma for the same purpose, 
and c\pl uns them in the light of V imana’s definitions 
ind interpretation Judging from such cases, it ivould 
be CNident that Abhina\ peculiar treatment of Bharata\ 
Gunas T\ ould not \ crj matenill> help the critical reader 
in the a^ of comprclicnding the original \ icw s of 
Bharata him«elf 

Although It IS not possible to accept Abhina\a^s, 
sjstcm of splitting uji each of Bharata's Gunas into i 
Sabda-ffutm .ind an ailha-gtina, corresponding to those 
of V im uia, it ^\ould not be i\rong to hold tint V uuana 
might ha\ c rccei\ ed tlie hmt of his tivofold classification 
of tlie Gunas from Bharata’s treatment Wlulc Bharata’s 
texts, as ^\c line it noi\, irould not allow us to infer 
that the diMSion of the Gunas into iabda-ginm and 
aitha-gum was notcwortli>, >ct the dual concept was 
not cntircl) unknown to him as is evident from his 
unambiguous treatment of particular Gunas Taking 
his definitions as thoj stand in botli tlic editions 
of Ins text raainlj used by us, it would seem that 
most of Bharata^fe Gunas are of tlie nature of 
what Vlniani would call ailha-giina, while some 
of tliem c.in be well interpreted ns comprehend- 
ing aspects of Sabda-guna as well Thus, some 
of his Gunas refer to £abda, some to aiiJia, 
while othcr-s to both these factors^ If we depend 
upon the Ka\ ja-mala text, BharaUa's SIc«a, Samati and 
Sukumarata seem to possess a twofold function on the 
very face of the definitions given, and cannot in anj way 
be mistaken This could not have been lost on Vamana, 
who perhaps developed tlie ideas further, probably in 
accordance with i tr idition obtainmg ai lus Riti school 
and divided bjstematically each of his Gunas into that of 
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kibda and arlJia respectively. As a result of such an 
elaborate procedure, he had to give a thoroughly new 
shape to all the Gunas of Bharata, which, though out- 
wardly the same in name and niunbcr, received ncAV and 
different connotations at his hand and are in reality 
doubled in niunber. 

APith this assumption and restriction there would be 
no difficulty in accepting gcnerallj'^ the view represented 
by Manffiyacandra and Hemacandra that the successors 
of Bharata established their own definitions by scrutinizing 
and improving upon Bharata^s conception of the Gunas, 
but treating them in connection with the later thcoiy of 
Biti, of which there is no trace in Bharata^s work. At 
the same time, we must not be led away by every detail 
of the views represented by Msinilcyacnndi’a and Hema- 
candra, for these are often extremely coloured by the ideas 
of the post-dhvani peiiod ; and some of the opinions that 
they pass under Bharata^s name in theu* works are not 
to be found in the texts of Bharata which we now 
possess. 



CHAPTER IV 


bhajiaha’s treatment of RITI 

AND GUNA 

Rli.lmali.i is tho Kirliesl-known ^\^itcr on Poetics 
proper ^\ho=o ^\ork h.is come (loT\n to us. The 
aoti\itle'< of tho poetic tluori*>ls <luring the period uliich 
intenened between Phnml.i and PhSmah.i are unfortu- 
natcl) hidden from us. No definite infonuation is 
av’ailabic about the uriters. and their works during this 
period, but from ‘^tray refereiKcs in the earliest e.\taut 
litemturc’ it can be infcrretl tliat the period eaw the 
growth of Smi'^hni Poetics as an indepcndcnl technical 
discipline. To Bli.lmaha belongs the credit of bringing to 
a definite focus the tentative speculations} of n period 
of the ^il«tm of which we know* nothing. Wo have 
seen that Bliarata belonged to the Rn«a school of 
Dramaturg) and his treatment of the elements Guna, 
A!nmkar:i, cl<. was only incidental, occupjing a 
verj* insignillc.int portion of Ins luigc work. Blirimaha, 
on tliG other hand, who was an avowed exponent of 
the Alamknra sjstom, devoted the whole of his work to a 
comp.lmti^clJ sjstom.itic elaboration of Poetic embellish- 
ments which thcmsclM'S formed the principal object of his 
study as could be expected fiom the veiy name of the 
w ork — Kri\’j fllarnkfira. 


I. e g. Dlijmalia’a leference to a decussion about the 
comparatne merits of the G m^a and Vaidarbha A'Sujai to which 
we shall turn and also to some ore\ion< writers and 
works— Medbavin (11,40) and others (1,33, 11,19, >*,45, » 47 , 
»> SB ; 111, 8, 111, 10} 

7 




5d CONCEPTS OE RlTI AND GUNA 

He does not appear to attacli nnicl) iin])orlancc to llie 
elements Guna and Riti. To liim tlie Alaihkaras under 
the general name Vala’okti (a striking mode of spcccli) 
constitute the essence of poetry. He nowhere uses the 
term guna in his work except in connection with the 
poetic figure Bhiimka (ed. Trivedi, iii, 52) which, as in the 
Kamjudarsa of Dandin (ii, 363-65), has been descriljcd as 
prahandha-visayam gunam, where the term guna does not 
seem to be resti’ictcd to the teclinical i)oe(ic excellence 
that we are dealing with but refers in a wider sense, to 
poetic beauty in general.' 

In the beginning of the second chapter of his Kfivya- 
lamkura, Bhamaha enumerates three entities 
Madhmya, Ojas and Prasada, which arc the names 
assigned to some of the Gunas of Bhm’ata and of other 
pre-dhvani witters and which constitute the only three 
Gunas accepted by the Dhvani and post-dhvani theorists. 
But unlike Dandin, Vamana and others, Bhamaha does 
not treat them in connection with what we call Eitis 
(called by liim Kavyas), such as Gaudiya and Vaidarbha.^ 
Thus, he does not tliink that particular Gunas constitute 
the characteristics of particular classes of Ifivyas (namely 
Gauda and Vaidarbha) but holds that these three entities 
should be present in good iTnnja generally. So his Gunas 
are absolute entities beai'ing no relation to any other 
poetic element. 

So far as his conception of tlie Eitis is concerned, he 
does not appear to entertain any theoretic distinction 
between the one type and the other. He refers to the 
■^fiews of some earber theorists, unknown to us, who meant 
to imply some distinction of manner and treatment 


2. The question has. been fully dealt with in S. K. De’s article 
on ‘Bhamaha’s views on Guna’ in, the Pathak Comnientoration 
Volume (pp. 353—358). 
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between tlic Gaiujiya and Vaidarbha hfivyas^ but his 
remarks make it clear that ho himself docs not place much 
importance upon tho'^e alleged difTcrenccs*'*. In brief, 
the Gau^liya and Vaidarbha classes of poctrj' as such 
are considered by liim to be neither superior nor inferior 
to each other. The most important factor in terms of 
whicli ho is inclined to judge poetic beauty is a striking 
mode of speech together with a cleverness of ideas* 
which fonns tlic character of his Vakrokti, the fundamental 
principle of all Alaiiik.Tras in his thcorj of poctrj'. And 
if that is existing in the Gaudij'a poctrj', ho has no 
objection to accept it in preference to the Vaidarbha. 
Ill Ills opinion, tliat tj'pe of Vaidarbha, whicli although 
clear (piasannam), smooth (tju) and soft ihomaJafn), 
is neither ricli in ideas {apu^iQrUtam) nor possessed of 
Vakrokti iaiaKioUt\ does not deserve any high amount of 
estimation simplj on account of its being agreeable to 


3 Tor instance, he mentions a class of ^ise men who used to 
regard the Vaidarbha kind of poetry as being superior to the other 
(implying of course the Gaudiya kind) e%en though the latter 
might hat e an elegance of meaning. He saj s • 

vatdarhham anyad astltt tnanyanie sudhtyo'pare | 
iad eva ca iila jySyah zadartham api n^pnram \ 

(K3vy5laiftkS»a, i, 3J). 

3a. gaudi)ain xdam etat tti xatdarbhatn %ti kiiitp^ihak \ 
gatiimigattka‘n}a}an 7 tSnBkh}e}am amedhasUm ] 

ibid, I, 32. 

4. vakrZbhidheyit’iabdokUr tslB vBcBm alay'nkftih \ ibid, 1, 
36c-d. We shall explain on (in cb. VII, B) the full import and' 
application of Vakrokti as implied btr BhSmaha and Kuntaka.' 
Here we shall just remember that Vakrokti which literally means 
‘crooked speech’ consists of some peculiar and charming way of 
expression deviated from a matter •oWact speech Abhmavagupla 
too explains the above couplet thus : Sabdasya hi vakrata 
abhtdheyasya ca vahratB lokoUlntena rupe^avasthBnam (’locana, 
p. 208. 10). 
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the ear {kevalarn ^rnii-^)esahini). On the other hand, 
even the Gaucliya (whicli Bhamalia^s predecessor;^ 
XDresumably seemed to disparage) is regarded by him 
as the better class of poetry'’ if it is endowed vdtii 
Alamkara {alamkdrrtvaf), is free from vulgarity and 
inconsistency {agramyam, (uiuhilani) and possesses jmoper 
and mature ideas {mjUyyrnu, arlhynm). In fact, these 
constitnte, according to Bhamaha, the characteristics of 
good poetry and if the Gaucliya contains them there is no 
need of reckoning Vaidarbha as a separate class of 
composition. 

Bhamaha’s remarks in connection with the Gunas 
are veiy cautious because he presents the views on the 
(so-called) Gunas of previous wi’iters but scrujndously 
refrains from ghnng his own in the matter, lie says 
that there are some who want to apply long comjmunds 
in Ojas (as in Dandin i, SO) whereas those who wish 
to achieve Madhurya (sweetness) and Prasada (lucidity) 
do not use many compound words”. The Priisada apiJcans 
to be equivalent to Bharata^s Guna of the same name 
inasmuch as the sentence conveying the same should be, 

5. apustartham avakroldi prasannam rjtt kovialavi 1 

bhinnain jTieyam ivedam tu kevalavi sntft-peSalam ii 
alamharavad agramyavi arthyain uyTiyyam aiiTikuhnn | 
gaudlyavi ap{ sadhlyo vaidarblimn iti mniyatha || 

Kavyalarhkara, i, 34-35. 

We accept the reading in place of (in the third 

pada of the first verse) as suggested by S. P. Bhattacharyya in 
his article on ‘The Gaudi Rtti in Theory and Practice’ in 1 . H. Q., 
June, 1927, p. 378. 

■ 6 . madhuryam abhivanchantah prasUdam ca suinedhasah \ 
samasavanft hhuyamsi na padani prayzmjate il 

Kaxyalariikara, ii, i. 

heetd oJo'bh^dhitsa7}tak sarnasyatitt bahunyapi | 

ibid, ii, sa-b 
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according to Bhtlnialia, clear to all, even to women and 
cljildrcn. Ilis description of ^Ltd!uir}'a (or more strictly 
niadfinra Invyn) which should bo pleasing to the car 
and free from long compounds*, has been rejected by 
Anandavanlhana and Abhina\*agupta on the ground that 
this definition is not applicable to Mfidhurj-a exclusively 
since even in Ojas there is nothing to prevent the 
comi)Osition from being agreeable to the reader and being 
marked by an absence of compound words*. 

M’c cannot lose sight of one important fact that 
Bharaaha's brief treatment of the Gunas precedes in 
context the Alaiiik.lras or iwctic figures and tliis perhaps 
goes to imply that to Bhatnaha these two elements 
arc contiguous to each other and co-cxtcnsivc. In other 
words, Gui.ias arc specific kinds of Alaihkfims and 
consequently there is no criterion for distinguishing the one 
element from the other. The Gupas', remarks 
S. P. Bhattachar57a*, “arc appreciated inasmuch as they 
fonn a plank of tlic alamf.iiras** and as such they do not 
“form the veritable crucial test of poetry” ns they 
have done, being the essential constituents of the all- 
important Riti, in the works of the propounders of the 
Riti school. Bhflmaha, belonging as he did to a 
difierent school of opinion, lix. the Alaiukara school, 
hardly assigned .any theoretic importance to the elements 


7. iravyarh riUti-samaslSrtham madhttram isyate 1 

Hvidii^d-aiigan^-biilix-pratltiirthaiH prasadaiat 9 

ibid, 11, 3. 

8. iravyaivafn punar ojaso'p* sUdhUranant iti [vftti on D. K, 
li. 8) The "locana (p. 79. H. Jo-is) has on this : nanu ‘iravyam 
n'^tiiamasta tabdUi thafn madhttram tfyata’ iti viUdhuryatya 
lak^anam neiyUha—Sravyatvam ttt . ojaso’plti *yo ^ah iHstram 
(Dhvanyaloka p. 8l under I>. K. 11, lo)* ttyatra In ira'-yaiiani 
asamasialvaiit cSstyeiett bhStah. 

9. loccitfP'yjg. 
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o£ Riti and Guna. His casual and half-hearted teeatment 
of these poetic elements, in spite of his notice of their 
earlier existence, left an extensive field for the Rita 
theorists to vrork upon^°. 


lo. It is true that in the treatment of all pre-dhvani theorists 
poetic beauty has been judged chiefly in terras of the technical 
elements Guna and Alamkara. At the same time it is interesting 
to note that even some of the Dosns mentioned by them serre, 
under special circumstances, to enhance the poetic effect instead of 
marring it. This particular aspect of Dosa was noticed first by 
Bhamaha and his conception of it was only rudimentary as 
could be naturally expected. He remarks in connection with 
his Ekartha-dosa (IV, 14) that when the same word is repeated 
{e. roccha, gaccha — go away, go away) under the influence of 
fear, sorrow and jealousy [bhaya-Sokabhyasuyasu) as also of delight 
and wonder {harsa-vismayayor apt), it is not said to constitute the 
Dosa punarukta { punaruhlafn na lad viduh) or, more strictl}', 
Ekartha, 'I’his is the only verse devoted by Bhamaha to the 
treatment of the subject under discussion and even here he is 
not clear whether particular circumstances can make a Dosa fit 
to be treated as a positive source of poetic charm. But Bbamaha’s 
successors found herein a broad hint regarding the non-deterringi 
character of Dcsa and they carried the scheme further, each in 
his own way. 



CHAPTER V 


DANDIN^S CONCEPTION OP THE GUNAS 
AS RELATED TO THE HARGAS 

Bj tlic time %\hon expounded his thcorj of 

Vnkixikti ns the bn'^is of nil Alnmkarns, nnd probnbly 
c\ on c irlicr thnn tint, there nppenred n class of imtcrs 
i\lio t \iight, dircctl\ or xndircctlj, the csscntinl importance 
of Giinas ( ns dietinct from Alnmlvans ) not b> thcmsch cs 
but as the constituent elements of Ritis, from which 
these wTiters. enme to bo cnlled the Rlti theorists The 
Ritis were, perhaps nt first rcfjarded ns particular dieses 
of composition prc\ ilent in or practised b> tlic people 
of particular localities from which they derived their 
indmdunl names Eicii in the liter historj of Sanskrit 
Poetics, when tlicir nature and conception came to bo 
modified at the hands of no\ cl theorists, the> continued 
to bear the mma-^ gu cn to them bj the earlier masters 

Dandm is one of the earliest knowm WTitcrs who treat 
of the Gunns in connection with Riti, although the term 
Rlti itself, standardised bj Vamana, is nev cr cmploj cd 
by him Tlic professed object of his work^ is to desenbo 

I Our references throughout are to the edition of Ranga 
carya with the commentary of laruna^acaspati and the anonymous 
Hrdayangama commentary < Madras 1910) unless otherxvise 
indicated The editions oI Premchandra larkaiSglsa with his 
own commentary (Calcutta §aka 1803) and of Belvalkar and 
Heddi (viiih a new Sanskrit commentary and English notes) 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Senes (1920) as iiell as Dehalkars 
English tr nslation (Poona 1924) haie also been consulted It is 
rarely that BOhtlingk s edition has been of use its text folloivs 
generally that of the Calcutta editior 
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what he calls ‘the body of poetr>' and the embellishments 
thereoP.* These embellishments consist of certain 
external modes of expressions and are covered by the 
general term Alamlvara (which is described as I’uryri- 

sobJmkara dliarma ii, l.a), applicable as much to the 

technical Gnnas tliat form the essence of his postulated 

“waj’^s of specclP^ {girum margah i, 40. a. which is 

equivalent to Riti of other vniters) as to the so-called 
Alaihkaras or poetic figures. Whatever enhances poetic 
beauty [karya-^obha) is its Alamkara, and in tliis view 
Dandm^s position is not fundamentally different from 
that of Vamana who explains the term Alamkilra broadly 
as beautj" (sa^M^(7flrya...ka^’^^^lamkarasutra-vrtti, i, 1, 2) in 
a non-technical sense. 

In the first chapter of his work Dan^ defines and 
classifies poetry and discusses at some length the special 
characteristics of the two extreme modes of composition® 


3. tail} &arlranca kavjanatn alamharM ca da7-§itah | 

Kavyadaisa, i, lo, a-b. 

purva-ia^trani samhriya prayogan upalabhya ca \ 
yatha-samarthyam asjnabhth hruate bavya-laksaiinm ll 

ibid, i, 2. 

3 . In i, 40 , Dandin tells us 

asty aneko giram 7nargah sunsviabhedah parasparam \ 
tatra vaidarbha-gaudlyau 'variiyete prasphutantarau il 
Dandin is apparently aware of the existence of diverse 'ways 
of speech'. He himself takes up only two of them which possess 
clearly distinctive characteristics and leaves out the rest because 
these latter have, in his opinion, very subtle points of distinction 
and as such they do not deserve anj' special consideration. It is 
difficult to say what particular theorist or school of opinion is 
being referred to by Dandin here. J. Novel ( Foundations of 
Indian Poetry, p. too) surmises that this verse is pointed at 
Bhamaha in whose opinion the Gaudiya and Vaidarbha classes 
of Poetry have nc distinctive features. But P. V. Kane (p. XXXV. 
Introduction to Sahityadarpana) does not admit the very question 
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(Mar^a), w, the Vaidarblia and the Ganda, explaining 
tlic application or otlionviso of the ten standard excellences 
or Giinas ^^’lnch form all the while the criteria for their 
distinction, and giving thronghout a preferential treatment 
to the Vaidarblia. In the beginning of the second chapter, 
he first oilers a general definition of Alaiblcnra as 
embellishment per .vc, and then goes on to remark that 
in the previous chajiter he has spoken of in 

connection with the classification of the mfirgas. The 
term nlamKrtyah m this passage has thus a clear reference 
to the ten standard excellences which he has already 
dealt with as the essence of the Vaidarblia Jlfirga. Next, 
ho sajs that he would now' deal with the general* 
{sTidhTirnna) Alauikflras which term obviously refers to 
the poetic figures tliat he is proceeding to treat of in the 
chapter under discussion. Tims, the Gunas arc generally 
laid do^Y^ as pertaining to tlie excellent diction and 
therefore alavdiitm, while the so-cnllcd poetic 

figures or Alarnkfinis in the narrow sense arc 
because botli the Mfugas abound in sncli decorations 
ns the upamU, i Upala etc. Tnmnavacaspati comments 
on this : SobhuLarntiaut fii alaiitkilra-lal'^anamt taUah- 
sana^yogTit tc’pi [={>leyt(layo da^a ginm api ] alamhu) uh 
...ginui dlamlarVi cia ity ucflnjuh. 

FVom this w’c arc not to understand, with P. V. Kane, 
that “Dandin’b work .makes no distinction between 


of ihe priority of Bhiimaha over Dand’n. It will, Indeed, be a 
fruitless task tor iis to attempt at finding out what theorist is 
exactly referred to here Oiir purpose will, however, be amply 
ser^ed if we take note only of the simple fact that the RIti Theory 
had made a tradition of its own even before the time of Da^^in 
for this much and nothing more can be definitely said from the 
verse m question. 

4. kaSetn marga-vibhSgUrtham uktah pragapy alamkriyal} 1 
s^dhUraiiam alavtkara’jatam anyat pradarSyate t ii, 3. 

8 
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giinas and dlainlcurn.^'’ ( Introdnclion to Siiliityadai'jiana. 
10. CLII. ) for to Dandin ovory Gunn is an 

Alamkara, he nowlicrc suirgests that evory Alaihkara 
is a Guna. A’iHint is meant is not tliat the Gunas and 
tlie Alamkaras are identical, bnttliatihc embellishments 
like slcsn, ■svhicb are technically called Gnna-:, form the 
sine qua non of a diction par arceUenre, 'svhieh cannot 
go mthont them ; -whereas the figures of speech or 
Alamkaras like npa 7 na, are not the special characteristics 
of a specific diction bnt they may reside in all kinds of 
diction. From this, "we may conclude that so far as a 
good composition is concerned Dandin makes the 
presence of Gunas ( and not of poetic figures ) its absolute 
condition. This is a position apjmoximating that of 
A^iimana who, llo^YCVcr, commits himself to the clear 
statement that Gunas constitute inseparable attributes 
of poetry,® impbing thereby that it can do -without 
Alandcaras or poetic figures. Thus, -when the technical 
excellence and the poetic figure arc both termed alninkurn 
in a non-technical sense, and yet a technical distinction 
is implied between them as characteristics of a diction, 
we may well bold that Dandin, as S. K. Do remarks,® 
“practically fore-sbadows, if be does not tbcoretically 
develop, tbe rigid differentiation of tbc ginia and tbe 
alamkara of tbe Riti school”. 

We bave seen that Dandm treats of tbe Gunas in 
connection -with bis Marga, wbicb is equivalent to Riti, 
and not in relation to Rasa ( as witers on Rasa and 
Dbvani theories do ), tbe fundamental importance of 
which bad not yet been recognised in tbe iheovTj of poetry. 
Proceeding to describe tbe distinctive characteristics 
of tbe two extreme ways of speech ( marga or vartman ), 
Dandin lays do-wn : 


5. Kavyalaihkara-sutra-vrtti, iii, i, 1-3. 

6, Sanskrit Poetics, II, p. 106. 
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^Ictnh pKuadali ’?«»«!/« mudhwyain sulumraata ) 
nttlianjal in ruUinttam oja/i-lunti-famUdlmyah l 
ill laidnihha mR) gn-iyn prunR data gunah smrUth I 
c^iun iipanja7jnh piilyo druyatc gauda ia)imani i 

1, 41A2 

It amU be \\(11 to recollect here tint Danclin, like 
liLS prcdcce'S'sorb does not gi\c a gciieml definition of 
Gum In the bcgmiung of eh IV of the Midns edition 
of I) India’s tcvt, Gum Ins been clnrictcriscd bro'idly 
in connection mth Do«'i b> the stitcmcnt tint Bosns 
imi the poetic efitet just Gums heighten it’ In the 
tivo ^c^scs cited 'ibo\c D-indin mentions ten Guni®, 
iilncli folloiN those of Blnntn in then number md 
nomcnchturo but difier from them in thou: content 
Ihcj 'ire described -is the \cry life brcith” of the 
V'lid'irbh'i Mirgi If we iccept tlio term inidarblia- 
iniirga to be *10 upala! ^nna, standing for a standard 
good diction, as S P BIiattachar>>a Ins suggested,® 
Bandm’s position is that tlic e\cellcnces just mentioned 
arc essential in anj good composition But tlic Gauda- 
\artman often {piRyah) presents a different aspect, the 
conception of the Gaudos about the essentials of a diction 
being apporcntlj different from tint of the Vaidorblns 
Some controversy exists over the meaning of the term 
itpaiyaya in this verse Those who accept TarunavJ- 
ca^pati’s intcrjiretation would take it to mean laipantya, 


7 dos^Xvipattaye tesaiig nah iampaU\\ey\lhiX i\,T cd 

This verse is ni ssmg in the Calcutta ( Premchandra ) and 
Bo nbay (Reddi and Bchalkar) editions as well as in the edition 
of BObtlingk. It IS also missiig m the Tibetan verson (J R A S 
1903 P 349 ) As this extra verse is found in the Madras 
Edition only, it is better not to deduce any definite conclusion 
therefrom 

8 I he Gaudi Riti in iheory and Practice m I HQ, June 

*927 (P 379 2 )* 
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ll 0 ^^c\c^, Iwld tint llio Gmicln toiild hn\c been 

dcfincKl t-omrtlmi" in irl od bj (lie opposites 

of the (xcdlcncts coii'-titutinj: tin Vmdirbln Mfiren 
for tliC'C \\ould bo de\oid of nil cinnn md ^\onld Inrdlj 
conclitntcn poiin diction Dwbn pro-ents to ««? tlio 
!\pc of the fninh M inr» tiltich is not, rt ill> ‘•pcakiiij: 
do\oid of ell mil nor condomnwl ontnpbL In «pito of 
ln‘« dteidod pnrtnlit> for llic Vnulirblti and a mild 
»\tr*ion for the Gnudi ininncr. wl an not coiiMiKcd 
tint lie iiicnnt to (IcpnvL the 1 liter of the recoj^ntion tint 
IS Its duo S I* nintLieli ir\) i ln.s ilrcid> ^*llc^^n‘“ 
tint c\tn Ion,; before the tmu of Dindm tlic Giudl Riti 
Imd, ndc b) ude Mith the ^\ldcl> lecoptcd Vaid irblil, an 
tflt iblislied tndition of its o\mi, vliieli DTiidm himself 
could not ijfiiort 

On the other Innd if tijxinjafja n taken to mein 
autjdt/ififia, the utmost i\o cm hold n^iinst the 
Gitida M^rg i is tint its ht iiidml of a poetic d tomposition 
dificrs fnim tint prc\ ilont in the \or> i\idcl> reco"ni«ed 
Vaidnrbhi and tint in their attempt to iltun tint 
fctirid ml the propounders of the G nnh dietton did not 
mind if iho) sometimes dc\ntcd from llio pnctieo 
prctaldit in the other mode*’ 

'1 he tOMtro\ersj about the exact mo uiiii" of iipanjmja 
reillj rinas feomc distinetioiis but the iiltim iti conclusion 

once in 1,69 Thus ntiojas ftfarja)as arc negatuo entities, 
being alnajs the exact opposites of >otnc correspondings Gi nss 
whereas Dan^in's \\parya)ai arc partly the charactcrisiics of his 
Gau^a MSrga, and as such, (hey constitute positive entilics. 

10 Loc. cit 

11 larunavlcaspati wlio explains vipiT\aya ns opposite’ 
(1 42), remarks in connection with I 88 k^ntiv\panayam at)xi\U 
tiUma gunan gaudubUtmataiit darSttah Ihis statement confirms 
our point tliat the Gau^as could not have taken ttparjayas as 
positisc blemishes since they were supjosed to add charm 10 
their composition 
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derivable from the different views is almost the same. 
Thus, we may distinguish three different views : 

(1) The Gauda Marga generally presents a different 
aspect as regards the essentials of a diction. 
The word chUvi in this case would refer to the 
essentials {prUnuh) and vipanjayn would mean 
amjailmiva or a different aspect. 

(2) Far-fetchedness, unevenness etc. wliich are 
themselves the opposites of e.xccllenccs like 
lucidity (Prasada), evenness (Samata) etc., are 
sometimes noticed as existing in the Gauda 
Marga. The word emm in this case would 
refer to Mcqacllmtm (jKmimim and vipanjaya 
would mean vaiparliyn or opposite. 

(3) The conception of the Gandas regarding the 
excellences of composition generally diflers 
from that of the Vaidarbhas. This view may 
be arrived at fi’om the hint given in the 
Bjt’dayaiigama, wdiere esjnn has been taken to 
refer to slesudlnum giniiiiiam and viparyaya to 
mean anyatJiatva. 

All these interpretations, though seemingly divergent so 
far as the terms esu7)i and vipanyayn are concerned, lead 
us to some important conclusions on which there appears 
to be general agreement. No one would perhaps deny 
that (i) the ideals of composition differ generally in these 
two types of poetiy, i.e. if the Vaidarbha Mfu’ga demands 
comx3actness of structure, clarity of exiDression, a sense of 
proportion, evenness of syllable-structure etc., the Gaudas 
are satisfied with hyperbole and verbosity, alliteration 
and bombastic expressions, and such other characteristics, 
(ii) In order to attain this standard the Gaudas do not 
care if they have sometimes to have recourse to saWiilya, 
vaismnya etc. But it must not be understood on that 
account that looseness, harshness, unevenness of syllable- 
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«:lnJctHrc ctc^ ^rc <lon'itions frotii orc\ cn oppo«itos 

of qmljtjr- likr sioB^ SokiimlnH SimU6, form the 
in'icpinblo clnnctf f;o«w7/A of Iho G^m^l 
fts the cxcollenres lik» bl(«i etc do of the 

Vmdarbln M'lrffi (nO I •\r-fctchcdnc ■» cxnpgcrition, 
looccno* etc ire looked upon n‘* po-^itu e excellences bj 
the Gnudis "ho poinetimc^ enUrtun them m poctrj for 
a p irttcnhr pnriKivo \i7 the 'ichictemcnt of their stondord 
of jioctn uliich difitrv** fund iitKUt ill} from tint of the 
Yxid'irbln*', — the one emph the cli istc md 

m’lmicr *iml tlie otljcr prefimn^ tlit fervid nnd t)ic 
boinbnctjc Tint Dindin nicniit to iinpl> oil tins vsill be 
cleir tLS v\c proceed With liw treitmcnl of the individual 
Gunxs, vvhu-li we now proiKiso to take up m dot ul 

(1) bLUSiL It IS found in i composition wliicii 
free from loo«<nc‘» Umthlf/dX and tins looseness 
consists'* ino«tb m the use of «//?«-/>/ «//« syllables, ic 
Rjlliblos contaiiunfi nna'-pinted letters whicli nqmrc 
little clVort in jironounciiiff or more tcchmcall>, the first 
and tlnrd (non-conjuntt) ItUcis of each i or(/n, and the 
fonnvowcls md nasiN the rc^t bein^ 
sjllahlcs** The A'^udirbhas me fond of compactness 

j2 1 lie nord in I 41 IS important in this connection 
The characteiistics oi these two t> pcs of poclri often differ but 
soraetiincs they agree The Gau^a M 5 rga somciimcs presents 
opposites of and dc\iations from the excellences prevailing in the 
Vaidatbha, but qualities such as SairJahi, Artliavjakti, AudSija, 
Madhueja and Ojas are more or less common to both the Margas 
as %\c shall SCO hereafter 

13 Stiftam iaiUnfyam atpa ptHna^aroltaram \ 

Sithxlam **43 ^ ^ 

14 <yi/^nia tatga itmaxU ^anaMlpHsavah sirifiah quoted by 
Bha{{ojI Dllc^tta, under laQini vjii, 7 , 1 On Ihevc technical 
terms, sec neUMUars notes on KavyldarSa ( Bombay edition ) 
PP 55 f 
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of syllabic binding {hancllia-(jrn(rava...\, TJb), -whicli is 
illnstrated by examples like malall-tlrima htinjl/ifam 
hhramaraih (i. 44 c-d), where though soft syllables lilvc vm 
and la are present, the eheci of looseness or saifhilya 
has been removed by the use of viahupram syllables 
and conjunct consonants, and as such tlie passage 
illustrates the excellence Slesa. A fondness for alliteration 
inclines the Gaudas to accept instead a composition like 
malallmala loluh'kalila (i, 43. c-d), though it contains 
alpaprUaa syllables and consequently involves saifinlya. 
It is, however, not meant that sr///////7/rP ^ in itself is a 
blemish. From the point of view of the Vaidarbhas 
it may appear so, and Dandin elsewhere says that all-soft 
syllables constitute a blemish of looseness {hnuflJia- 
saithihja-closo hi danltah sarvahoinalc, i, 50). But to 
the Gaudas it is a preferable excellence of diction 
inasmuch as it gives more scope to alliteration. 

(2) PRASADA. It is the excellence which conveys 
a sense which is well-known {praakhlhuriha 45, a) and 
easily comprehended {praUti-si(hhaga..A, 45 d). Theorists, 
old and new, define and emphasise this special excellence 
almost in the same way. Too much strain required to 
arrive at a meaning spoils tlie charm of poetiy. The 
illustration given by Dandin is mclor Indlvara-dyidi 
laksma lahsmlm ianoti ( i, 45 b-c ), “the moon^s spot 
resembling the glow of a blue lotus increases its beauty'^ 
Here the words indn, Indlvara, lahsml and lahsnia are so 
well-known that the expression conveys its sense without 
any effort. Here, as elsewhere, Dandin speaks of the 
characteristics of the Gauda Marga side by side with 


15 We do not think §ailhilya is exactly the opposite of 
Slesa,, which is an admixture of alpa-prUna and mahaprana 
syllables. A composition consisting exclusively of mahaprana 
syllables would constitute the exact opposite of Saiihilya. 
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tlio cNcclIcncc nttaclicd to the Vmd irbha The Gatulas 
■nlio nun at Iciniod expressions prefer e%cn x\ hat is not 
coincnlinml Ui<HiiTtt}hnY'‘ Sme thtir idea of poetic 
excellence diflciv from that of the Vaidarbh is thej ippear 
to hold tint poet'i «.an aihiL\e di‘*tiiKtion onl> xshen tho) 
ln\c nn‘‘ttrod flMiu>lo"us and xoeabnhnes and can 
ii«c difliiult wonK and lound about exiirc'-ioiis asliilc 
the Vaularbhas urn it making tlieir {.oniposition lucid 
and ca''il\ intelligible to t\cr> reader bi tlic u«e of ^voll- 
undcratood cxiirc'‘«iom Hen a\o x\ould like to maintain 
tint tlic term lyutpnnnn i-s not the name’ of the 
npcinjatja torrc-poiidm^ to pm tuht, but i\c follow tlio 
]Ipla\aii^im*l in uitciprctiii" it is t yttlpauimm lU [heioh), 

1 c b> roi'onof its btuif; It mied The example Ki\cn 
of the Giudi mode (anntynrjHimbjnnnin sadtl^^nwlo 
bdUO saguU i, IG c-d) tonlains dillicult expression*, the 
iiic-iuinRs of winch arc not clear on the surf ice Arjun^ 
iSKcncpill> used to denote the third Piiidi\i and it is 
not iitiVia in the ‘•ense of ‘white’ the expressions 
bdlahagii (whitc^njed i e moon) and aiiafyaijtimt 
{amlmlhniala) arc round- ibont iml wniisiial 

( 3 ) SA'NfATA It consists in the absence of uncxc- 
imtss 111 fcjllibie tlnx^^rc {bundbc^uiiimmam i, lln) or 
rather in the irrangcmeiit of letters {lama-iinyuMi 
1, 47 d) There must be m cccuucss between the bcguinmg 
and ending of a btin/a is regards the iirrangcmcnt of 
letters or sjlhblcs, i e if i passage begins with soft 
xocablcs it must end hinulnrl> 1 here arc three kinds of 
such strueture {bnuilha), namcl)» (>) soft (»ird«) (u) Inr&h 
{sphuta) and (iii) temperate or mixed [mmlhyama), 
arising from the grouping together of soft, hirsli or muced 

16 x^utpannam tit gaudl^att nWt-rudham aplpate \ 1,46 ab 

17 See Sanskrit Poet cs VoIII, pioi and also Behalkara 
notes 
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however, they would gncrifice evenness for the snkc of 
artha-fjambara and alamkiua-damlmra'^. 

(4) MxVDIIUIlA'A. It consists in the establishment 
of ro\n in the word and in the tlicmc* * (r5ci ta’^Umy api 
i, ola-b). S. K. Dc has already sliown** tliat 
the temi rnon 0*5 found in Dandin's treatment does not 
involve tlio tcclinic.d sence in which it is used by tlio 
Rasa and Dlivani-theori-ils, but should be taken in the 
non-technical sense of pleasing poetic flavour generally. 
But in Dandin's jrfid!uir)*a, as S. K. Dc further points 
out,*^ the tenn seems to boar another distinct 

technical connotation which is diflerent from tliat given 
by the Ra=a and Dhvani schools ; and this is implied 
in tlio special moaning attached by Dan(Jin to tlic 
XilO-ra^a and involved in his Msdhurj'a, the 

former consisting of repetition of sounds belonging to the 
same i}u(i (^rKttjanupiU-ia) and the latter connoting 
absence of vulgarity (agrnmyatta), Taninavficaspati 
rightly gives them the names of (bahiln-mTiiViw'yya) 
(i, 52) and artha-ni^dhunjya ( i, G2) respectively, sugges- 
ting tliorcby a two-fold characteristic of tliis special 
excellence. Dandin liimself recognised the two-fold aspect 


20. The terms artha-damhina and alaiiiXUra dambara should 
be explained ss indicating a partiality for e-xcessive ornamentation 
and for exaggerated conceptions, which latter cannot be strictly 
called ornamentation. I he ak^ara-dambara i. e. Sabda-dambara, 
which Bana refers to as a characteristic of the Gau^as, must 
mean a certain leaning towards verbal bombast, while ariha- 
dambara is not exactly s crbal bombast but has an implication of 
what may be called 'mental bombast.* 

31 . or sense (artha, i, 6a. ) 

22. Sanskrit Poetics, II, p. 137. fn, 

23. 'Ihe 'Iheory of Rasa in Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Silver 
Jubilee Volumes ( Onentalia, Vol. Ill ), p. 212 ff, where the subject 
has been fully treated. 
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of tins particular Gunn, as will be understood from his 
remark vihhaldam Hi madhiryam in i, 08 c. It is 
noteworthy that he has nowhere else made any distinction 
between a kihcIa-gHiici and an arfJict-fiinia as Yamana 
has done ; nor like Bhnrata, does lie expressly state that 
he looked upon any Guna as relating; either to kihda or 
to arilia. The standard of distinction bcUveen a kihda- 
guna and an arlha-guvn, which the later writers desciibe 
as akayuk'ayihhava and which we find first fully esta- 
blished in Yamana’s work" ’ leads us to judj^e that some 
of the Gnnas of Bharata and Dandin belong to kihclri) 
some to nrfJirt and others again to both. 

The vUg-rasa or khda-mudlnirya is said to consist of 
what may be called k'uiymrupyam This is not allitera- 
tion consisting of reiietition of the same or similar 
syllables, but it is the name given to the s])eeifie gj’onping 
of similar sounds * ® (kuH-saniya) which exists in letters 
belonging to the same khana or jdacc of utterance and 
effort (e. g. haiitlia, ifdu, dnnia, etc.), or liomogcnous 
letters to which Panini"” gives tlie name snvarnn and 
which is defined as tidyiisyo-yraynhta. The exam]de 
given in this connection is cm raja yada hd;sjnlm prffpfa- 
van biTdimaija-pr/yah (i, 53 b), where the use of s and 
r, y and I, f and d as wmll as p and b produces k'uiyaiui- 
prasa. It involves-an economy of efibrt in articulation, 
and thereby gives a special idcasure to the Yaidarbhas, 
who avoid, for fear of incmaing monotony, mere rcirnana- 
prusn or the alliteration consisting of repetition of 

24. Gopencira Iripurahara remarks clearly : SitbilTirtliiiginiauuiii 
iiamato bhedabluive’ pi SabdartJiopa&lfsa-v,i§ud asti bhcdnh. 

{Kamadhemt, p. S^.) 

25. S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics. II, p. loi, fn, 8. The yaaik-n 
is- excluded expressly (i, 61) as being not conductive to Madhurya. 
Dandin treats of yaviaha later on in ch. HI as a Sabdalamkara. 

26. Astadhyayi i, i, 9 {suira lo, Siddhantakauhiudi). ' 
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similar Irllrr-.*’ Tlic G.ukJi'*, liowrvor, nnj foml 
of in.’ijnnitphl^a (]i<>{>ln\e(I tit example^*’ lilvO 

dint rnn/lnjinn'-niii hhini himf>'tf/i jtasi/nifttfi amlmrc. 

tnnum'iun vmnmitthnhriliilaiii utnlayftiii Iiniituvi 

whjatnm (1, TiT), 

wlirra tlio n'p<tititmof rri, Aa. m//. and m in llic won!*! 
pnHitu’o tlif <!■ -irctl nllitcrilioii. Ilf^rrllip Gnmhs take 
•■jv'oi'd cart* to •■ro tint too m tny ^\ 11 i!ilo*» do not intor\ cno 
tlu' lition of fimiUr loi(<r-% (<»r that wmld dotroy 
the iinmrdinlmo-i of tho 

Henneindn fp. lOS) inn! Mlnik}‘ncnndn» (p. ISO) 
n'mnrk tint ( or titfuin-wnilhurya iLit Taniya- 

vfitvi'‘pnli calN it ) con«i-.tv l>oth of ^ntiijiuiiipitlyn mnl 
rtinii\iiuprii^it. and ‘■noli it npprais that ^^fldl^ur5n, 

It ^jfula^ginin ndmttt(.d in lK)th the Vaidarbli.i and 
Gaud i mwl' ■<. 'I’hc onl) dtlH rcnce tint the clnnicter 
of nlUtenition f-litflitly din<i> in the two Mrtr^pn, the 

37, The iupcfiisc cfTcct* pro(tti<-c«l t»y tlie iwo kind* of 
a’lupr^'a are iteicnhed in 1, 51 and 1, 55 \V>irn nithm any group 
of rocaWe* M ctj cricnced a limihrity of jouiu**. jttxtaroiuion of 
norJ« {ptJ3iir/i) cxfnbjiing that kind of siinitarily apparently 
produce* Ifie specific kind of alliteration rolled iruij xniifirUxa, 
which in*oh cj an economy of elfoit due to a restriction to the 
time aMaTii of articulation. I he Kirpar/-//!, on the other hand, 
i* contiguity (arfitrara) which awaken* latent impressions from the 
immedintcly cnIicr cognition of the *ime soiiik] prcdiiccd by the 
same letter* (prinSriuiha’j-taiiixiara^cti'iiNt) Here also there 
Is an economy of cfTort, but unce one and the snne letter is 
repeated the economy n supposed to decline inio a weariness, 
caused by the emj)lo)nient m the same way of the same organs of 
articulation. 

28. Trto kinds of laryaofl'/rasi appear to be distinguished in. 
the two examples (given in i, 57), srfz., in metrical feet or In 

word '1 hey must be of sulTiclcnt contiguity to awaken the 

impression. 
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one enipliasising sritii find the other vcirnu. Tnrunav:'!- 
caspati suggests (i, 60) that the word vmyah in i, 54."® 
signifies that srutyanvprasa and vnrnauujmisa arc botli 
aecepted in both the Miirgas : onlj’ in i, 58-GO it has 
been stated that the Vaidarbhas do not admit specific 
kinds of alliteration lilce smarah Icharah etc., wlicre tlie 
alliteration is not accepted on account of its harsh struc- 
ture in the fii’st half and loose structure in the second 
half."® 

Coming to vasiiM'a-'^a or arfhn-madhunya, Danclin 
appears to imply ^ ’ that since embellishment is the general 
source of poetic charm and since all Gunas and Alamkiiras 
go to embellish poetry, it may be granted generally 
that all embellishment imbues the sense "with rasiii-raffa 
or ariha-mudlnirya : yet %Yhat specially does this is the 
absence of gramyaiu, in which is also included the idea 
of a^lllaiva^" of later writers, and which belongs both to 


29. anuprasad api prTiyo vaidarbhair idnm 3 rJitis 7 iviya)n) 

isvate II i, 54 c-cl. 

30. smarah kharah khalah kautah JcTiyah kopnica iiah f<r 3 ah I 
cyato mTmo’dhiko rago viaho jafo’savo gatiih 0 

Hyadi bandha-parnsyam SaithilyaT/ca iiiyacchati \ 
ato naivam amiprasavi dahshuityah prayzmjatc u 

i, 59-60. 

31. kamam sarvdpyalamharo rasam arthe nisiTicati | 
tathapy agrainyataivainaiii bharam vahati bJiTiyasa u 

ii 62. 

32. It is rather curious that Dandin should bring in the idea 
of aSlllatva or indecency in this Guna. This apparently shows 
that the rasa in this Guna is taken not in the technical sense of 
the Rasa-theorists, but in the general sense of pleasing poetic 
effect produced by a certain arrangement of word {z>ac)- or matter 
(yastu). ■ Such pleasing effect in the mind of the Sahrdaya is apt to 
be marred by anything \vhich is gtumya. The grUmya is not 
vulgar in the restricted sense, but Dandin brings under its 
connotation the a&lila ^both in word and sense, and not in sense 
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'aJ/fln and lo nrllin^* Ihis la'-lu^ro^a or nrtlia-mu- 
fVntnjn ^\!dcll tin bo induced nil cmbclli‘5limcnt but 
A\lucli 1 '' ‘'jMcidU nnrkcd b) tlic absence of coarseness 
and \nlfr»nl\ is accepted both bi llic V.udarbhas and b) 
the Gaud i-c Indecorous and vulgar cxprc'^sious and idc cs 
arc njoctctl bj both for Dindtn clcirlj lajs down: 
Ctamihli tin Mim-'anti niurgayor uhhayor npi (i, 07 t-d )'* 

alone) wincii cquill) disturbs a (;oO(I and pteaiing sense fiharala 
appears (o coiiptcbci rt the aillta in an aspect of the fault 
fhtn^Zrihj nhile 111 ’imaba includes It under Jufta’S (tn Jruti and 
arihj) in liii fitf! list o{ ^enrral d \tt This first list of niilmaha'a 
ten d fjj appears fro*n the context to mention those whicli concern 
the inner niture of poetic, for it is dealt u it li in connection with 
the classiricaiion and general citaiactcristics of poetr; ; while the 
second list of another ten c' (It includes faults which arc more or 
less external lins secotd list of Hhlinaha is accepted ant 
vetballj repeated b> but lie does not mention the first 

list often tofis as well as most of llharata s orif^mal ten d jat 
which includes the idea of (he afltlu In treaiin;* the /upas taken 
as essential characteristics of pood poctrs, l>and<n could not \cr^ 
well aroid referring to some of the essential (ji {ep nejan-i in 
tfrt^avjiUi ) al h ugh he does not define and d stinguish them 
propciU , and in U was natural for him to bring m the 

idea of the aioidmcc of the aSllla 

33 In I, C3'67 (ssu kinds of indecorous expression arc distin> 
guishcd Ilic proposal in ly 63 is direct and therefore sulgar, 
in I, 64 It IS reichcd b) implication and therefore taken as quite 
decoTDuu In I, 66 words ire used which if united together, gne 
rise to a new word in Sanskrit by combtnaiion, which consejs a 
rulgar meaning In 1, 67 the words used, possessing more than one 
meaning, gite rise to an undesirable and indecorous suggestion. 

34 Uemacandrafp sqS) and MawtUsacindm (p 189) temtrk 

that Daij^in establishes ihis definition of MSdhurja by rrjccling 
the one gitcn bj \ 5 mana since this excellence 

consists in all tcratior (in its verbal aspect) and as such it mny as 
well be present in compound words Dut this unhistoncal 
statement ignores the chronological relation between Dan^in 
and VSmana, and therefore possesses little value. 
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(5) SUKUMAKATA. It cojisists in llie nhsoiu-o 
of harshness cine to tl)e use of moslly soft syllables 
{mnstJiiiralcscnripmymn i, GDab IjuL it, has been reinrn'ked 
in connection wth Slcsa (p. 82) that in Daiulin's opinion, 
the presence of all soft syllables in a composition makes 
it and as such it ceases to be an e.vccllencc with 

the Vaidnrbhas. What is implied here is that soft 
syllables must remain mixed up ^Yith slif^litly harsh ones 
and conjunct consonants here and there, and that the total 
effect must be a certaii\ cicfrance. It mii^ht bo ar<iuod 
that such an admixture is not a distinctive* criterion ; 


Sijkumarata might have* a chance e)f boijig confused with 
Slesa. To meet such an objection T7trkavagis:i remarks 


(com. on i, G9, p. GO, 11. 12-10) that the admixture of 
alpapriuia and niahapiTiua syllables cotistitntc.s Slesa, 


whereas Sukumarata con.sists in tenderness as ;i total 


effect arising from the admixture of soft {Icowaln) and 
harsh 'parusa) letters. Nor should we understand that 
what is alpaprana is necessarily kotnnln and what is 
mahupram, parusa. Even unasi)iratod letters may give 
rise to harshness by rc;ason of a specific admixture 
{alpapmnasyupi rnrna-n'Sesa-samyoyalrcna ])anisatrn- 
samhhavat, ‘ibid). Similarly aspirated letters too may 
give rise to hoinaJalva as a total eflect ’ under special 
circumstances cram mahaprinio'pi rinyUm-ri^csena 
komalatimh hhajaii ..Ahkl) Thus, it is the general effect 
that forms the critertion of parusaica or Ivmalalva of 
syllables. In a sWnla-handha the syllables are .all 
alpaprana and the general effect is ‘loose’. In Sle.sa this 


looseness is overcome by the presence of mahapraim 
syllables, appearing side by side with the a^mprUna ones 
and making the general effect compact. In the example 
malat'idama lahgliUam hhramaraih (i, 44) the conjunct 
consonants ^hine prominently and seem to make the 


structure generally compact. But the example .of . 
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SukiimlnU {niandnlihtya tarfiani Inuffiati inadlmia^ 
g'ilihhih c\c 1 70) coiisi-tv of «i idmivtnrc of (ilpapittua 
*:jlljblc‘? «liRlitI\ with mnhuptuna on('‘*, is well as 
conjunct ton^'On int> but tin gcncril cflcct is not bar'll 
or inck^nt 

Hero, loo, Dindin i>rc cuts tlio Gaiuh uleil fide bj 
«idc here IS the Vmdarbh is acicpt Sukurn^nt i in winch 
cxpr("ions consi^-lin,’ of wnbirsb socibk'i 
predonun lie, the Oaudis have an ejo to i ‘glannK 
com|> 0 'ition’, and concctpieiitlj thc> do not mind if tlicir 
ixictri iu% oU ( 8 b ir'U n ocablcs vcipunuK mvieb slrwn for 
prouauiKin,; them T-lit ivanijilo jpstn here (nyal tena 
Isnpitah jHi! ck i, 72) coiiMsts of bar'll %oc.ibk', 
but to iclucvc, i Kivnn,; or Kraml cficct, iswdlns an 
exub^raute of illitcraiion the Oiudi*. do not tiro if 
thes hi\c to Mtnficc the gtiicral le^dcrnesl^ of btructurc 
«o wtkomod lu the Vatd irbli i-Ml^Ti c would like 
to iiitcri’rct the w oiaU tii ts (Hp/am lii {ftc(oh), 

followiiip; the indit ition in tlio Ilplajaiijr^J^'l with 
reference to lyulpanna in i, 10 lliese terms Mjntpanuny 
(hpla ttc^ Ki't- tome of the stand ird eh inttcnstics 
wlucli the Giu(lis mm it, md Ihtj al=o sene as an 
apolo^ for the Gauda jioct'h dc\xation from some of the 
Gun is p^c^alIlnK in the Vaidarbhi mode Sucli an 
interjirctation feints the context admirably, since Dnndm 
Ins nil dong been presenting the fundamental charac- 
tcnstics tint distinguish the two tjpes of jiottr} 

(G) AllTIIAA'^YAKTI It is the cxiihcitnoss of 
sense which consists in the ibstncc of wci/oko*®, tint 

35 tTllax'^aXhr antyuiim arlhaiyi (*,730) Dandm does 
not recognise ruj ilta aid grZmyaiia m his treatment of ten 
technical Do^as 100 lost-dh\au writers eu tmerale a fault 
called leynnha where a secondary (ind cateit) sense is taken 
recourse to without any established usage {rudhi) or special mot le 
{prtyojnna) one of which is absolutely necessary ii * Indication 
10 
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is, in the absence o£ extraneous matter to be brought 
over for the completion of the sense. In other words, - 
it is that excellence in which the idea of a passage is 
quite clear from the words actually used, and no 
implication is necessaiy for the completion of the sense. 

The exaini)le given here Itarinoddliria i bhlih Idinra- 

Icsmma-ntigasrg-Iohiiad 7id(idheh...{h 73. b-d ) contains 
Artha\yakti since the redness of the ocean has been 
explicitly stated to be due to the blood of the snakes 
that were crushed by HaiFs claws. Neyatva is illustrated 
in the next verse where the reader requires an 
implication to be understood as to why the ocean was 
reddened. The Vaidarbhas and the Gaudjis both reject it. 
Dandin says : nedrsafn halm mamjanie margayor iibhayor 
api (i, 75), because the sense is not apprehensible where the 
sahda-nyaya^‘’ (i. e. the law of the exiu'cssive power of 
the words) has been ^iolated. Thus, Arthavyakti as an 
excellence is admitted in both the hlilrgas. 

We must not think that since Dandin’s Prasada and 
Arthavyakti both involve cxi^licitness of sense, tliesc two 
Gunas should be identical. A distinction, though veiy 
subtle, can be made in this respect between these Gunas. 
J. Nobel rightly points out (Foundations of Indian Poetry, 
p. Ill) that in Prasada the sense must not be too unusual, 
words should be used in their ob^nous or generally under- 
stood senses ; whereas in AI’tha^yakti the eonnection of 
ideas must be apprehended from the words actually used, 
there must not be any expectation [alavhlisa) of further 
word or words to complete the sense. 

36. main mahavarahena lohitad uddhrtodadheh I 
itlyntyeva nh'diste neyatvam iiragasrjah || i, 74. 

37. The Hrdayafigama explains §abda~nyaya lluis % yavad 
artho'hhhnatas tavac-chabdena bhavita'vyam, iabdasyapi yavad 
arthapratipadana-Sakiis iavadarthena bhavitavyavi iti iabda- 
iastra-Jiyayalj.. 
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(7) UDARATA It implies in clcintion consisting 
of the expression of «omc high merit, Iitcnll), upon the 
uUennee of ^vlucU (ynsinin til fc) is suggested {jyrnflyate) 
«!Omo excellence pos'sossmg eleiation {iitl ai faiun gininl/ 
la'citi, 70) Udiril'i is «md to be present in nil tlio 
jr irg-is**. 

Tlio example of tins excellence is guen in i, 77, uliich 
runs thus — 

arfhinilm 1 }prmil dr’itis iiantmdhc patilh snl rt I 
tadaiadhapunarikirt nrinyasya inuJ ham 

This implies tlio omineiicc of the king's liberality 
{tyiiga^ya utlai<!nh) uhichisnot expressed in ^o mm) 
words It cmnot be defimtcl) t^nid ^\lnt Dmdin really 
moans b) this definition Only some probable siirniiscs 
can be made**, ‘Ihc u«c of the cxiircssion in 

38 The Madrni edition reads iad iidQrShijyam ietta 
sanSlhS sarra-paddh tfth | 1 76 

The other editions read iavyi tn place of sana yet we can 
take It that this Guna is enteriained in both types of poetry 
in the absence of any mcniion of Ihc corresponding charactensiics 
prcralent in the Gau^a mode 

39 It does not certainly refer to any clcTaled way of expres 
Sion but to some implied high merit or utijrfavUn d^armi of the 
subject matter described Thus, »t is not equivalent to the 
vttHjiapadata of the Agni pur ipa (346, 9) It must, however, be 
distinguished from ihe poetic figure udsUt in 11 300 where the 
greatness, high merit or prosjcrity of a personage is directly 
expressed or described and in ih s light the use of the word 
pratlyate in the definition of the Guna is important As the 
illustration show*, Uan^in appears to think that the larnattU 
bhnngX IS essential otherwise, the udtiralit could hardly be an 
excellence of diction Cut it need not mean any technical 
suggestiveness or yii WlyawiJl tafil of the Dhvam*theorists, although 
the wrord ptall^ate is actually used The alternative definition 
of the guna cited by Daij^in speaks of praiseworthy epithets 
{iltighya viU^and) but this, as the example shows, only refers 
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that Oj'is of nnmfold Mncty IS acccpfciblc as the life of 
prose all kinds of prose composition 

The emplojmentof compounds** was probably meant to 
add force oi cncrgj to the diction 

The Gaudas, V .0 Imc been told, use long compounds 
c\en in metrical composition** The Vaidarblias, too, 
use compounds in \cracs But whereas the Gaudas are 
indiscnminatclj fond of long compounds, the Vaidarbhas 
would admit tlicm in verses onlj wlicn thej serve to afibrd 
charm vvalhont mucli strain, and do not produce confusion 
{mini ulam huhjam tcchanlyojo gnam i, 83 c-d) Thus, 
in bncf, Ojas, is particularlj a charactcnstic excellence 
with the Gauda poets, who use it to mj degree in any 
composition, while the Vaidarbhas employ it with greater 
discretion and with certain rcstiictions ** 

4! In the (reatment of Ananda^ardliana (DlninySloka p 133) 
compound words const tute the cr tenon of snmghaUnii and not of 
Guna I he primacy of having been admitied, Ananda could 
not maintain that an> amount or variety of compound words 
might be used m any kind of prose composition Long and 
middling compounds may be employed in the UlhyajtkU, but 
since the depiction of sentiment particularly Sytig'Urtt, predomi- 
nates in the kfim the compounds must be used with an eye to 
its awakening, and too many long compounds would be 
delnmenlal 

42 Ojas and for the matter of that, long compounds haie 
all along been accepted as the smequa non of the Gai di RUi, and 
even in the twcllth century Srlharsi regaled the schoLrly Indian 
with his brilliant and sonorous i erses See S P. Hhittacharyya, 
loc ett 

43 Hemacandn (p 195) and Manikyacandra (p igo) refer 
to the view of MangaH along with Vamam, and remark that 
they reject Dandm’s definition of Ojas on the ground that long 
compounds cannot be the special characteristics of Ojas, since 
this excellence resides in all the three Ritis whereas long 
compounds are met with only m the Gvu^i Riti (nlt-traye fyyojasah 
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rejected Eh iimh'i ind there is no indication for 
supposing tint It IS accepted b> Dandin, ■whose Sinbh'i- 
a okti too (11, 9 13 ) ina ol\ cs at least some amount of clnmi 
So far as Dandin’b treatment is concerned, the meaning 
auamaynpriyulupa ma> well 6cr\c our purpose The 
ma> be taken to mem laitu-^iaiTipa mrupam, 
but e\cn in tint ease It would be dilFercnt from Dandm^s 
S\abhl\okti It must be noted here that tliough tlio 
illustrations of Kfmti gi\cn b> Dandin arc tlicoreticallj 
said to conform to general usage, thej arc j ct tinged wntli 
a sliglit touch of exaggcntion but this is probably 
ncccs'-arj for the s \kc of a certain heightened cxprc^'^ion 
wnthout which a dn siatupa-imnnna (such as inaohed 
in Dhlmaln’s iUit(u) might become an example of Kflnti 
It IS thus a heightened cqircs^ion in the shape of a slight 
c>c.iggcration tint makes Dandm^s iUiUil fundamental!) 
different from tint of Bb'tnnln 

The Gaudas^ ’ how c\cr, arc satisfied with exaggerated 
ideas tnnsccnding ordiinrj possibilities Tho«c highl> 
cxiggcrated descriptions arc called niynlUf which, as 
Tanm i\ icasjnti remarks, is not a blemish but an excell- 
ence jilcaamg the Gaudas TIic examples 

dcindhsnyavi tunudhyam adya prahhU no grham 1 
yiismat jxtda i ojah^uta’ilhanla’nihtcsa hlOisam n 
(dpnvi nuvntam uftiSam aurdocijatia icdhasu I 
n\am cimninJItam bhuit bhaiatijuh stanojnnbhanam i 

1 , 89 90 , 

religious student) ( 3 ) no anaieiy, jour lo'cr is just coming 
(s}Oken to an impitient ladjr-love) (3) there is no trouble 
from heat now (speaker a wajfarer) (4) take the cows 
m (spoken to a cowherd) and so on See Iv P. ti/!asa V p 240) 

46 Compare the illustrations in i 87 and 11, 10 

47 We would accept the order of \erses as m the te^l in the 
Bombay and Calcutta editions (■ t place i 91 of the Madras 
edition immediatelj after j 87 ®nd not after 1 90) 
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contain indeed liiglily exaggerated statements, since (1) tlic 
dust from the feet of a great man cannot really wash away 
the sins committed, and (2) to say that the creator created 
the aerial space as small, because ])e was not mindful of 
the extensive expansion of the hcroine^s breasts is cei’lainly 
a flattering but an excessive statement. This is not merely 
a heightened expression, but it indicates"* a preference 
for the exaggerated and the unnatural. Yet the Gaudas 
are said to make much of such descriptions, and this 
is really due to the difference of ideals aimed at in the two 
types of poetry. 

(10) SAMADHI. It consists in the transference of 
the qualities of one thing to another.'*'’ The transference 
may be manifold, and five different cases are distinguislied 
by Gopendra Tripurahara in his commentary on Yfunana 
iv, 3, 8, vix,, ahlndheya-samhandha, sUdrsya, savuivuya, 
vaiparltya and hriya-yoga. But Dandin si)ealvs of three 

cases : (i) superimposition {adhyasa i, 94) of the action 

of one object on another, (ii) transference of the original 
sense of a word, which may not in itself be very pleasing 
(e.g. nistkyida, udglrna, vanta etc. i, 95 a-e) to a secondary 
sense [gaunavrtti-mjapasrayam i, 95 b) for the sake of 
some pleasing effect, and (iii) simultaneous super- 
imposition of many qualities [yiigaTpannaika-dharmunam 
adhyasah ii, 97). 

Since transference lies at the root of this particular 
Guna, it may be difficult to distinguish it from poetic 
figures like Rupaka etc., which also arc based on similar 
transference of an object or its functions to another object. 

48. In i, 88, the Vtdagdha is a reference to the Gaudas, impl}'- 
ing a certain love of learned displa}', as opposed to the general 
simplicity aimed at by the Vaidarbhas. 

49. anyadhannas tato’nyafra lokaslviamirodhina | 1 

samy a gadfly ate yatra sa samadhih smrtah || i, 93. j 
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As snpKcstcd by S. K. De“® the distinction may bo 
cxjdaincd by supposing “that in tlic gum there is a 
transference only of the qualities or actions of one thing 
to another ^vhilc‘ in the alainlura either one (lhannin 
itself is substituted for another, or the new dharma 
entirely supplants the existing dliarma”. “But tlic process 
of poetic tninsfcrence” he goes on, “is essentially a mode 
of figurative expre-^sion, resting finally on laliami and 
Vfimana would (partially) regard Dandm’s definition of 
the t-ainUdfn-guua ai constituting the figure lahroLii, 
which, in his opinion, consists in a similar transference 
based on resemblance" 

This excellence is said to be followed by all poets 
{Imhtu lhal} tarn ennm anugnccUati i, 100) 

by wliich Dandin probably means that it is accepted in 
both types of poetry, Vaidarbha and Ganda. But he may 
also imply tliat such a mode of figurative expression is 
the basis of all poetic expression and no i)oct (whatever be 
his ideal of poctr>') can do without it*’. 

50. Sanskrji Poetics, VoK 11 . p. 103. 

51. \Yc have iJius sUidicd Dan^m's trcainicnt of ihe technical 
pfietic^cxccllcnces In tins connection, vie may note certain Do$a^ 
Mhich, jn Din^m's opinion, sene to afford poetic charm la special 
circumstances. We haic seen that Bhumaha \ias the first tinter 
who noticed a iion-dctercmg character of Do^a under particular 
circumstances. Danijin dci eloped this aspect of Do?a more 
S)stematically. In his opinion almost all the tedinic.i) Do$as, 
mentioned by him. may torn to be poetic embellishments (Guija 
or AlamkSra) or .at least cease to be Do^as Mhenlhc> suit the 
circumstances in «liicli they exist. We shall mention here 
some of the important eases discussed by him. 

(1) Apartha-doja uhich consists in nbiencc of a connected 
idea K. D, IV, 5) is not considered to bo a 

defect when the speaker is (i) a madman {unmatti), (ii) a drunkard 
[mtitla). (lii) a child or (ii) one in a distracted stale of mind 

{asva'slhacilla){\'V,y), ' 

11 
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From the aboVc skclcli it wll be deer that in spite of 
Dandin’s professed iiartiality for the Vnidarbha-iSIrirga, 
he gives the Gauda its due recognition as a ■Marga of a 
different type, wliich might not have been totally 
acceptable to himself, but which must have an established 
tradition of its own, differing in many respects from 
the widely preferred Vaidarbha. ^J'o him the Yaid:irbha 
represents the mode of the standard good Lfiryn, but 
at the same time he cmdd not help accepting Gauda as 
a Miirga possessing a distinctive value of its own. If the 
fixed excellences are considered to be essential iii standard 
good poctiy, the Gauda does contain some five or six of 
them. The Samadhi and Udfirata are aecoi)tcd in both the 
Margas. The neyatva and gmmyaiva, as defects of imctry, 
arc rejected by both ; and as a corollary, both cherish an 
equal amount of regard for arlharynlcti and (iriha- 
madhunja which consist in the avoidance of these faults. 
The sabda-madhiirya consisting of alliteration finds a 
place in both these types — only the ideas about alliteration 
differ, Hcmacandra finds rag- rasa (or ktbda-madJniryn) 

(2) Vyanhu-dosa wliich consists iii ‘iiicoiiijibiciii and 
contradictory -statements’ {vimddharlha and fntvupara-parahaia 
IV^, 8) may be entertained {phaved abJiimata iv, 10) in poetry 
when, for 'instance, the speaker is in a peculiar state oi mind 
(asii hacidaiiastha sa iv, ioa)-Oflovc [sTibhisavgasya<cctasnh iv, 10b). 

(3) Sasamsaya or the doubtful (iv, 16) turns out to be an 
embellishment (5r5(f rt/(775z^’Srrz evasau iv^ i8c) when it is employed 
with a definite purpose of producing a doubt in the mind 'of the 
person spoken ‘to '{samSayoyaiv.i yadi vTi In prnyujydie iv, 18a). 

(4) Violation of facts with regard to (i) phfee ‘■.(rfe'ia), 

(2) time gtalu), (3) technical arts (4) 'popular usage or 

practice (Wc), (5) established philosophical -dicta -or truths (rtyaya) 
and (6) sacred scriptures {agaviah^sasmrlih irwi'/A)— all .these 
Do§as may, by reason of the peculiar .genius of the poet 
(Jiavihaxdalat iy, 56b) cease to be Dosas {utbrainya dosagananavi 
iv, .56c) and be regarded as poetic excellences (gxinavlthlin 
vigahale iv, ^ 6 d) under certain circumstances {kadacil iv, 56, b). 




n.\xnix-s coxcEmox of the quxas ss 

In ^rulijnniiprn'^a and varnumipru^a*' wliich nr(* nccrptwl, 
in Dapclin’s ojiinion, by llip Vnidirbluxs ntul the OnndaH 
respectively. The Ojxs is ncccptcd by boUi, with this 
diflVrencc that It is the .m/ip tjm uoit of the Gouda 
wlicre it is iiidi«crimiintely pmcti^icil, but tlio Vnulnrblms 
H-e it with home re'.trictions. Of the three hinds of satm- 
bamUt/j'i tlie Voidarlihos pniett-e only the inLccd or middle 
type, the other two extretno inniu and sphuln 

bcitiK pntetised by tlic Gamlis. Hence the latter do not 
accept vniinmyn on principle, but if it t*. soniclimrs found 
in tlieir comiKicUion we are to under-land (hat it is there 
for (ho puriK)''e of nltiining a difiercnt ideal. Similarly, if 
(ho Ganda devlnics from other cxcellencci prescribed for 
tlje Vnid.irbha ns tho standard KOfxl comiwsllion, it is done 
for tho neliievcmcnt of the i^amc pnrjMi'^e, r/t, for nttainiiiff 
n dilTerent jHjriie stindanl, winch had indciK'iulently 
dcvclopcsl even Iohr lieforo Daiidin cx))onndcsl his theory, 

JudsinR indeiK'iidcntly, the treatment of Dat.i^ln'a 
Gui.ias does not seem to bo cpiiie dcjir „„(] consistent. 
Some of his Gniixs are somewhat olwure in (heir eoncei>- 
tion or definition. ‘TIic definition winnitva*' remarks 
S, K. Do** "is rather v.ntrnc, mi nNo is tliat of fn/iti, in 
both of which Dandin apparently admits bubjeetive valu- 
ntionh not clearly indicattsl’'. The dMinetion between 
certain Gunas does not appear (o be very elearly inarkwl 
(c^. Sle«a and Siikumnnitfl, K:tnti and Udflnita). The (cn 
excellences sliown above, Imvint; been dc'-crihed as the 
life-breath of a standanl diction, it is natural to expect 
that they would nil present a positive nsjiect am! should 
not he defined in negative terms. Ihit in the case of 
certain Gnnas, r/t., j\rtha-Yyak(i and tlie second aspect nf 
Mfidlinrj'a, tliu faults to bo avoided are first characterised 
wherefrom the ciiaractcri-stics of the corresponding Guna 

52. Sruti-varttHnupr^slibhyJiih vJtg-ratah (p. 158). 

J3. op. eit. p. 102, 
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are to be comprehended by implication. Thus, so far as 
these two excellences are concerned they are negatively 
conceived (while others present a definite positive meaning) 
and consequently they give rise to a lack of uniformity- 
in Dandiu^s conception of the Gunas. 

We have already noticed that the splitting up of each 

Gmia as relating to sahcla or to artha did not, as a theory, 

develop till the time of Vamaua. For the first time, 

Yamana offers us such a standard for distinction [vix:, 

asraytisrayi-bhdva) wliich was later on utilised by writers 

like the author of the Agnipurana, Blioja and Prakasa- 

varsa who added a third variety of Gunas, namely, the 

Gunas appertaining to both the word and the sense or 

referring to Dosas which do not distiu’b the readers’ mind 

under special circumstances. Dandin, like Bharata, is 

not explicit on this distmetion. Now that this standard 

of distinction came to bo definitely established since 

Yamana’s time up to the systematic development of the 

Rasa-dhvani theory, we can apply it to ascertain whether 

the Giinas as characterised by Bharata and Dandin can 

be taken as belonging to the word or to tlie sense or to 

both. This procedure leads us to conclude that Dandin’s 
^ * * 
Slesa, Samata, Ojas and Sukumarata are prominently what 

are called sabcla-gunas ; his Prasada, Artha\^mkti, Udjiratii, 

Kanti and Samadhi belong to artha, whereas his Madhurya 

has an implication of both sahda and artha. The two-fold 

aspect which Dandin imparts to his Miidlnu'ya is a more 

direct e\n.dence justifying the conclusion that this is a 

Guna having a double character, Yamana’s was an original 

move on this direction, and with the eye of a novel theorist 

he read a new aspect in the Gunas of his predecessors from 

which he shaped a system of his own. YBiat was naively 

treated in the works of Bharata and Dandin received 

a systematic development at the hands of this earliest 

known expounder of the Riti school, properly so called. 



Chapter VI. 

VAMANA’S THEORY OF RlTI ■ 
AND GUN A. 

In Dandin Mfirca is apparently a resultant and ilot 
an independent element. Of known writers whoso works 
have come down to us, Vfimana is the first and fore- 
most to develop the conception of Riti and to give it a 
proper orientation. lie U also the earliest known tmter 
who gives us gcnornl definitions of the terms Gnna and 
Riti. His treatment of the Gitnas is inseparbly associated 
with tlie Riti which is defined as a special arrangement 
of words ( viVsta pm/^m/Yr«a...Ivavyfllanikilni-...sntni- 
vrtli i, 2, 7) and dcfccribcd as the ‘soul of pootr)’’ (d/mfl 
htlvyruiya i, 2, G). The speciality consists in the liarmo- 
nious unification of some standard fixed c.xccllonccs which 
are technically called Ginja’i and which Imve been 
generally defined as ‘those elements of poetry that serve 
to embellish it' {hilvyntohhriyriJt kartnro d/mrmtl/i in, 1, 1'. 
Tims, in order to endow poetry* with a ‘soul’ Vfimana 
insists upon imparting a speciality to word-arrangement 
which siieciality is effected cliiclly by the harmonious 
blending of tlic technic.al embellishments called Gunaa. 
And these Gunas, unlike the poetic figures (i. c. AJariikfira 
in tlie rc.strictcd sense), constitute inseparable attributes 
of poetry (put ce niiynh iii, 1, 3) sinco they go to make 
up the Riti which is the essence of poetic composition. 
"Without them the composition is devoid of any "vaUistya" 
and consequently becomes “soul less.”’ 

1 . So much about the soul which term howe\cr must be 
taken as denoting strictly an analogy ; but it is not clear what 
Vamana means by “iiivya’Sar 1 ra"i What Vamana actually ^ays 
on this point ( vrtti on i, i, i) is that the Word ‘kavya’ ip 1^*9 
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It will thus be seen that Vamana logically and more 
systematically develops the crude teachings of Dandin in 
establishing a very intimate nay, inseparable relationship 
between the two iDoetic elements, namely, Riti and Guna 
though all the while, as much as his predecessor, he classi- 
fies the Ritis on the basis of the Gunas — the presence of all 
or some of which constitutes a particular Riti. But whde 
Dau(^in discusses at some length the prominent characteris- 
tics of only Wo clearly distinguishable types of Marga e. g. 
the Gauda and the Vaidarbha, Vamana ciiuinerates them 
as three and only tlmee adding PfiScfili to the former’s 
enumeration — and he has not in mind any other Riti which 
he has not explicitly mentioned. Thus, from the very 
outset one would mark in Vamana an attempt to be more 
clear and outspokcii-which in itself is a decided advance 
made upon Dandin. His Vaidarbhi is, like Dandin’s, 
endowed with all the technical excellences samagm- 


opinion, applies to word {Sabdp) and sense {aitha) adorned with 
Gmja and MaihUara • but he adds that it is employed in a 
secondary sense {phdktya) to word and sense. By kaxya-Sattra he 
elsewhere (i, 3, 10 vr(tt) means itivrtla, apparently applying the 
word to the actual contents of poetry, But the first chapter of 
his work is designated and he again uses the word Sax Ira 

in his vrili on i, 2, 6 where he says that this word must he 
understood after the sentence of the sutra {rltir atina kavyasya), 
probably meaning thereby (as explained also by his commentator 
Gopendra Tripurahara) that the ktivya consisting of §abda and 
arlha {c{, vrtti on h i, i) is the id; of which the ahxiTi is Riti. 
And yet he would regard (as the Dhvani theorists rightly point 
out) the Guna as the essence of Riti and Dosas as the propei(ies 
of §abda and artha. Thus Vamana's quest after the soul of 
poetry is somewhat illusive^ and his apprehension of the 
essence of poetry is, as the Dhvanikara criticises, external and 
somewhat vague ; for he would still view the whole matter from 
the point of external form. JagannStha (Rasa-gafigadhara. p. 55) 
appears to realise this difficulty. 
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gunopeta lus Gatidlya cotitains Ojas and K-anti 

{ojahhantimatlj 1, 2, 12), while his PaScali is marked by 
the presence of two other Ohmas, namely, Aladhnrya and 
Saukumar>'a ( madhwya-sauktimaryopapannU, 1. 2. 13 ). 
Of these three Ritis Vamana assings the highest place to 
the Vaidarbhi inasmuch as it unites in itself all the poetic 
excellences that serve to make poetry fully relishable 
by imparting to it the maximum amount of speciality or 
vaisistya. The other two varieties have been relegated 
to an inferior position* in this sense that they lack 
in one or other aspect of poetic excellence— the Gaudi in 
hladhurj'a and Saukumarj’a, and the PaHcali in Ojas and 
Kanti. 

Though not free from the undeveloped character which 
is natural to the treatment of an early theorist, VSmana's 
ideas mark a great advance in the history of Sanskrit 
Poetics. No doubt the subjective aspect of poetry as such 
did not engage attention till the advent of the Bhvam- 
theorists (and even then not to its full extent), and that 
the word ‘souP in Vflmana^s ideology at least must be taken 
as nothing more than an illuminating metaphor, yet it 
should be admitted that it was Vamana to whom for the 
first time occurred the idea of a deeper significance of 
poetry. Anandavardhana^s criticism of Vamaua^s stand- 
point ( rlti-lak^aT}ar-vidhayinQ.7ii hi Icavyatattvam ctad 
asphutafaya manak splmriiam .under D. K. iii, 52, 

p. 231) is significant only in the light of the 'evolution -of a 
clear-cut, coherent and penetrative analysis df these later 
Avriters,® who would grudge the honour paid to the earlier 

2 . tasani purVi graliya^uifa'Sakalyat, 1 , 2 , 14 . 

na ptmar Hare sioka^gui^atvat. i, 2, 15. 

There is one fundamental point in which the Dhvani 
theorists differed from Vamana i»i.,lhat while Vgraana Vonsidered 
the Gupa and the Do^a to be properties of^.rWa.and-«2r//4a the 
Dhvani theorists regarded them as the dhartua ujf the -unespressed 
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theorist. Moreover, Yam ana^s influence on the later concep- 
tion of poetrj^ is patent and undeniable.^ In the first place, 
his quest after the essence of poetry was more assiduously’ 
and effectively realised by the Dhvani theorists. Secondly, it 
was he who followng perhaps the tradition prevailing in his 

sense which takes the form of rnsadhvani. In this they, no doubt, 
mailc an advance upon the merely formal analysis and from their 
own point of view they could characterise Vainana’s scheme as 
inadequate. But even their own scheme was, in a sense, as formal 
as Vamana’s. When they insisted upon dhvani or suggestion as 
the essence of poetry the}' no doubt went a step further and 
clearly realised that there was something in poetry beyond what 
is merely expressed, and this unexpressed sense is the most 
essential. When this unexpressed element is a mood or feeling 
they thought it to be the most desirable, in defei ence to their 
preference of sentimental poetiy. But this mood or sentiment 
they considered to be nothing more than a relishable condition 
of msihetic pleasure in the readei’s mind, pioduced by the elTect of 
the poet’s representation. 'I'hey clearly realised, no doubt, this 
{Esthetic fact but they still measured the essence of poetry by its 
effect, and presented external means for producing it. They never 
considered poetry as a production of the poet’s mind, as an 
externalisation of an internal aesthetic fact, conceived and shaped 
by the poetic imagination and irreducible as a separate aesthetic 
fact to a cut«and-dried scheme prescribed by poetics. No doubt 
externalisation is ’an important fact and as such deserves the 
attention of the theorists, for the poet must express his conception 
through the external medium. But the internal poetic idm as an 
aesthetic fact cannot be ignored, and the analysis of this process 
of poetic creation is as important as an analysis of the process of 
externalisation. 

4. We may note here Gopendra Tripurahara’s comments on 
the difference between the poetic ideals of the Riti school and 
the Dhvani school. He S 3 .ys' ‘'>tfi-dhvani-vada-mata}or iyams in 
bhedah, tatfa prathame"iilir ainid hdvyasyaj tadvyavahdra-prayojaha 
gMidh. Caiame tu dhvanir dimd, S« eva tadvyavahdra-prayojaha 
Hi, uihayatrdpydlma-msthd gundh. Sabddrtha-yugalain iartrani 
tannistbd alamkdrd iti ca sarvaul avi&istdm, (p. 72, 11. 
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Riti school clearly anal>sed for the first time the different 
elements of poetrj’ considering some of them to be essen- 
tial and others non-essential. In a word, a unifj’ing 
central principle has first been posited by Vamana in the 
histor)’- of Sanskrit poetics. 

Bearing in mind the limitation that A^amana^s scheme 
is more or less formal, we must note that unlike his 
predecessors Vamana insisted upon a cicarcut distinction 
between the Guna and the Alamkara. We have seen that 
Dandin offers a general definition of Alamkara as embell- 
ishment per se. and in this view he influences Vamana 
to whom poetry is charming by reason of its alamkara' 
which term is employed in the general sense of poetic' 
beauty If it is asked how this satmdarya 

arises, Vfimana would reply that it arises from the avoid- 
ance and utilisation respectively of the technical poetic 
faults (Dosas) on the one hand and the technical poetic 
excellences (Gio.ius) and figures of poctr> (Alaihkfiras) 
on the other”. The poetic figures like Upamfl, 
ROpaka etc. for which tlie term alamla.} a is used in a 
narrow sense arc employed in poetry in so far as they 
help the realisation of poetic beaut> or alamkara in the 
mder sense by which criterion alone ijoetrj’ is acceptable. 
Thus, Vamana gives a definite and clear shape to the 
position of Dandin who describes the term alainkata 
generally as Jcritya-Sobhaka) a dhanna (ii, 1) which 
has been applied to the Guna as well as to the technical 
Alamkara. The only difference in Dandin's opinion 


5. iaV}amgrafi}a'n liiamiarUt, i, I, I sauiidarjam nhntiarah 
i I 2. It should be noted that this zaundatya Vamana never 
attempts lo define or deocnbe but he merely considers the means 
by which it can be attained. 

6. za do^agunalainl'&ra’haHad^ahhy&m ( i, 1, 3). m 
khnUalathkato dosi-hSnat, gu^'SUimkniadiiniicca sampadyah kaveh 
{tyllt on the above). 

12 
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lies in tlie supposition that the Gunas arc essentially 
important in the best mode or hferga whereas the 
Alamkaras may exist in any Marga ; or as Vamana 

puts it, the Gunas are permanent or essential {nitya 

iii, 1, 3) and the Alamkaras are variable or non-essential 
{anitya) characteristics of poetry. All this naturally 
prepares us for Vamana^s tcacliing in the beginning of 
the third chapter, where the Gunas are defined generally 
as those elements wliich go to embellish iioctic beauty 

{kavya-sobhayuh kariaro dharmuh (ii, 1, l) while the 

Alamkaras like Upama, Yamaka etc., arc said to heighten 
the beauty thus ijroduced {lad-afisaya-hetaras ivalain- 

luirdli iii, 1, 2). And hence the Gunas ai’e taken as 

insej)arable attributes of poetry and consecpicntly the 
Alamkaras which are not absolutely indispensable for 
the production of the poetic charm but may serve to 
heighten it when produced, are relegated to a subordinate 
position as an clement of poetry. The analogy which 
later writers found between the Gunas and qualities of 
energy, sweetness etc., residing inseparably .as vui;ues 
of the human soul as well as the analogy between the 
Alamkaras or poetic figures and ornaments on the human 
body (which embellish indirectly through the sound and 
sense the underlying soul of sentiment but not invariably) 
has been noted by Yamana in the two illusti’ative 
verses cited under, iii, 1, 2^ But it must be cleai’ly 
understood from Yamana^s treatment that ho would 

7 . (i) \uV(iler iva rupaju aitga kavyaih 

svadate Suddhagtinam lad apy atlva I 
niihila-pyanayam niranlat abkih 
sadalambara-vikalpa-halpaiiahhih n 
(2) ‘^adi hhavati vacaS orilavi guiiebhyo \ 

•vapiir iva yaiivaiiabandhyajn ahganayah \ 
apt jana-dayitaiii durbhagalvam 
niyatam alarnkaraij.i samprayante i| 

[vrlti under iii, i, 2. p. 70) 
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regard both the Guna and the Alaihkara (although in 
different degrees) as the properties of iabda and artka. 

As the means of arriWng at poetic beauty, in Vamana^s 
opinion, is the avoidance of Dosas and the utilisation 
of Gunas and Alaiukaras VSmana, like his predecessors, 
lays domi at the outset that poetry must be free from 
Dosas. The Dosas are generally defined as ^'giina-vipar- 
ynyiiimano dosuh (ii, 1, 1) : they are those elements of 
which the characteristics are opposite to those of the 
Gunas i. c. if the Gunas produce the poetic charm the 
Dosas destroy it. They are classified under four heads 
according as they belong to the word [pada) and its sense 
ipadUrtha) or to tlic sentence {tul'ya) and its sense 
{vUlyRriha). These arc again conceived under two 
different aspects vtx., (1) sfhlila do^as which arc Do?as by 
themselves, and (2) do'ios which arc such only 

in reference to particular Guijas. Bearing in mind 
Vflmana’s definition of Do?a ns the opposite of the Gupa 
as an element, the first of the two sets of Dosas spoken 


8. this classification based on such a terminology is not 
expressly discussed. Vamana only states at the end of his treat- 
ment of Do§ 3 s that he shall mention inifwa i/ffar m connection 
with his consider liion of the Giin'ts {ye tvanye Sahc^rlhadofUh 
siikp/iZs te guna vtxecane xitkiyante...vrttt on ii, 2, 24 P. 6? 
— 68). From this Gopendra Tripurabara remarks that the 
Dosas treated m 11, 1 are to be knonn as sihtila ( asmtnnadlitkarane 

laisaniya dosah sthulS Uyavagantaxyam (com. on it, i, 3). 

siiisma dosas would fall under what the later writers would call 
itntlya dosas 'I he Uamadhenu explains the word sitLsma as 

kavya-saiimfaryaksepanaltksarna. Vamanas vylt etc dosas 

tyagaya jnalavyUh ( p. 6? ) shows that the ntty&mtyalvti ofDo§as in 
the later theory was also advocated in a way by Vamana. 
These Dojas do not detract so much from the poetic beauty but 
best types of poetry should oe free from them, Vamana also 
relers to upama dosas following in general the tradition associated 
With Medh^virudra (cf, Bhdiuaha, it, 44). 
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of would refer to those general defects which mar poetic 
beauty in general just in the same way as the Gunas 
create it. The second set, on the other hand, would 
correspond to those viparyayas of Dandin which may be 
considered as “opposites” and are marked by characteris- 
tics wliich are exactly contrary to those of the correspond- 
ing Gunas. Thus saifhilya which is a characteristic of 
excellence Prasada would become a veritable viparyaya- 
dosa contrary to the Guna Ojas, if it is not used along 
■with that Guna (iii, i, 7) Similarly all the other sahdagunas 
excepting Samadhi and two of the arthagimas, namely, 
Prasada and Samata have been shown to possess some 
corresponding sUhsma or viparyaya-dosas, although the 
names of the viparyayas are not clearly mentioned. Thus 
Vamana, imlike Bharata and Dandin, would apparently 
emidoy the term viparyaya as “opposite” in connection 
•with both sets of Dosas ; and in thus clearly enunciating 
and enumerating these technical and viparyaya sets of 
Dosas he anticipated and influenced later writers like 
Bhoja and Prakasavarsa. 

Information is lacking as to how far exactly the Riti 
and Guna theories may be traced back in the history of 
poetics. We have seen that Bharata^s Gunas, which are 
the same as those of Dandiu in name and mumber, were 
treated theoretically in connection with the drama just 
like the Laksanas and the Alamkaras. But at the same 
time we should not forget that even in Bharata^s time the 
Icavyagwia must have been known, though we do not 
meet -with any discussion about the nature and character 
of Riti in his treatment. So far as our present knowledge 
goes Dandin is the first to enumerate and discuss the 
Guna in connection vnth Riti. Vamana, in support of 
his definitions of Eitis utilises some verses probabl}’’ from 
some unlaiown source where the Ritis are found to have 
been defined, amongst- other characteristies, in terms of 
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tho Gunas® and •which was liter on appropriated b> 
Bhoja (u, 29 31 p 134) m his definitions of Ritis both ih 
sense and in expression At the end of the chapter 
(lu, I, 1-28) dealing -with sabda-guna<< V imana cites a 
senes of verses -which correspond to his own definitions 
of the sahda-gunas (p 82) It is cndent from those and 
also from the finished form of the treatment of Dandm 
and Vamana that the Riti and Giina theoneshad had a 
long history behmd it e\en before Vamana came into 
the field, and that he was foUo-wing a tradition pre\ ailing 
in the school to which he belonged Works emhodjang 
this tradition winch would have shown us the history in 
the makrng have not y ct been discoi ered 

Although V imana theoretically follows his predeces- 
sors Bharata and Dandm in the number and nomenclature 
of Ins Gunas, yet he practically doubles the number by 
splitting up each of tho Gunas as relating to the iahda 
or to the n; //iff The distinction between the ^ahda'ijtma 
and the artha-gima tho Sabda-dosa and the ai tha-dosa and 
the SabdSlamk^ia and the ar^/m?nwiSm as standardised 


9 asprsti dosa-matrttbhth samag'a gttna gtimphtta \ 
vtpaTiCi svara saubhagyS vaidarbhi rxitr uvate I 

( under i 2 li ) 

Bhoja reads asamasa in place of the first foot of the 
abOTC rerse 

s^mastatyudbhaiapadam ojahkanhgunaniiiam \ 
gaudtyant apt gayanti rltim ritt vica^sanSh t 

( under i, 2, 12 ) 

aih^ta Hatha ‘Ihavam tupur^na cehayayUnvitam \ 
madhuraii suhtmaram ca pancallm hacayo vtduh \ 

( undfir 1,2, 13 ) 

It IS interesting to note that later on Vamana denounces 
/HraK-jccAS^S (■— reflection of con\entional things vrltt on 111, 
1, 25 ) as arising out of the absence of the Sahdt guna, Kanti which 
cpnsi&ts in aujjialyd ( richness of words) 
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by Yamana, \ras accepted and developed by later writers 
till the Easadbvani theorists like Mamiuata and Tisvauatha 
criticised the inadequacy or uselessness of such a 
distinction. It is worthy of note here that Yamaua does 
not quote any verse in support of the dehnitiou of his 
ariha-giaias, as he does in the case of his sabdagiajas. 
Hence, in the absence of any previous work dealing with 
such an analysis of each Guna, we are inclined to conclude 
that Yamana was the first to evolve this two fold division 
of each of the Gunas. His insight read a now meaning 
in the Gunas of his predecessors as a result of which he 
analysed this Guna Concept, formed a new theory of 
classification and cousequently infiueuced tlie later writers, 
some of whom evolved even a third set of Gunas belonging 
at once both to the sabda and the oriha. 

Each of the ten Gunas of Yamana has beeu treated 
under two heads as (i) a sabda-guna and (ii) an arfha-guija 
respectively : — 

I. OJAS ; — (i) Giadha-bandhatva (iii. 1, 5.) or com- 
pactness of word structure, by which is meant perhaps 
the cohesiveness due to the frequent use of conjunct 
consonants specially of the letters of the same varga or of 
any other letter conjoined with r or y. In the example 
given vilidifa-maJcaranda maTtjnrlr norfatjanfi, Yamana 
probably thinks that there is compactness of structure 
due to the conjunction of consonants like ?) and d, ;? and 
t, r and ??. The contra-indication will be if this sentence 
is put as vihih'fa-inadJuidhara maujarlr lolayanfi where 
the conjunct consonants noted above arc absent There 
are indeed two conjunct consonants in this latter 
illustration : but they are apparently taken to have 
created a looseness in the structure which is the charac- 
teristic of another Guna rfr., Prasada. Yamana does 
not go to details. He seems to insist on compactness of 
structure in which loose syllables are avoided or if they 
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appear they do along with comparatively harsh ones, 
producing as a total effect, a cohesiveness in the 
structured® It is probably because of this consideration 
that S. K. De" has taken Vamana’s Ojas to 

correspond to Dandin’s Slesa. 

(il) Arthasya praudhih (iii, 2, 2) or boldness in the 
expression of ideas, which has been explained in the 
V7tti in five different ways. These are (1) padarihe 
talyn-raeannm «.c., the use of a series of words instead of a 
single word e.g. nayana-samutthain jyotir aireh instead 
of candra. 

(2) VahjartJw padiihhidha or the use of a single 
word in order to convey the meaning of a sentence e.g. 
the word wmtsn/f instead of using divyeyaihna bhaiafi 
liimtu 7nQnii§l from the convention that gods never 
wink. 

(3) Fi/ftsn or analytic expression of ideas by a 
diffuseness in which the self-same idea is sought to be 
expressed in more ways than one. The illustrative 
verse : 

ayarn nUfiSlfiro bliaiati sukha-^nffkhn-fyatikara^ 

mkham vS duhkhain xa na bhavati bhaiatye^a ca 

iaiah \ 

lo Gopendra Tnpurahara ( Karaadhenu p 73. ii. 9 -** ) 
remarks that compactness of structure (^udha bandhaiva) arises 
from the following - — saihyuitalsaratvam, Jitraniara-repha^ 
Siraskair xiargatjavt prathama-dvitiyats irilya caturthaib pratha- 
mats iytlyaii ca samyogUh, visarfantya’jtlnUmullyopadhmlinly'Slf, 
gurvantaiS, samasaS ca. 

In the example of Ojas (quoted in the text p. 94 above) Vatnana 
seems to emphasise more the use of conjunct consonants than 
the {presence of compound words. But his illustration of GaudI 
RUv (p. 20, under i, 2, ra), in which Ojas plajs a prominent part, 
consists of an abundance of compound words. 

II. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. If, p, 119 
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'punas tasmacl urdhvam hliavaii snlcha-duhhhain 

Inmapi tai 

inmas tasmud urdhvam hhavaii na ca duhhham 

na ca siihham ii 
(under iii, 2, 2. p. 86) 

consists of as many as five sentences used to denote 
a single idea, namely, happiness and soitow revolve in 
a cycle according to destiny’ *. 

(4) Samasa or syntlietic expression of ideas by a 
brevity in which several sentences are joiued together 
-in one integrated whole through the use of suffixes 
sanctioned by grammar. In the verse : 

ie himdlaijam umanlrya punah prek^jn ca 

sTdinam i 

siddlia?n casmai mvedyariham tad~visrsjuh 

hham udyaijnh 3 (ibid) 

We have a single “simple” sentence in place of the 
foUowing several sentences : they took leave of 
Himalaya — they saw Siva — they reported their success 
to him — they were dismissed by Siva— they flew away 
to the skies. 

(5) Asya {arthasya) suhhipi'mjaivam ?’.e. the appro- 
priateness of meaning due to tlie use of particular 
epithets which, through ellipsis, bear a special significance. 
The Kamadhenu explains the word sabhiprayaivam as 
padantara-prayogam antarena tad-artha-prahjayana- 
pragalbhyam (p. 86, 11. 6-7). In the example given : 


12. On this Candidasa (K. P. dipika, fol. iisa) remarks : — 
atra yena samsarina yadr&am karma krtam tad-amisareiiaiva 
tathavtdho mih'ita-sukha-duhkhadi-bhogah kriyate. yadi kuta§cid 
Utmasahsathdrah sydt tadaivdsya pravdhasya iTmtir ifyeva hi 
mvakdtdih vaicitryenocyate. 
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•^o^yavi ^mnp}at> cnndt agiiptatanaynt ca7idtap)a'kU&o 

y}nrt 1 

juio bhupatu aSiayah 1 rtadlnyfim didyu Iriatiha^ 

btamah i (ibid) 

Tins von son of C^n(lr^g^lpf^, bright is the moon. (?) 
•xnd the patron of men of letters ins b> good luck, 
succeeded in his labour the expression, uistaynh IHa- 
dhiyam Ins been added \ntli tlic special pnriiose of 
indicating the fact that the pnnee had Vasubandhu 
(or Snbandhu}** is his minister Siniilarlj the example 
‘on tlic loosening of the hair of the lad>^ 
ke^ahastc) •uho possesses beautiful hatt {sidciyuh), the 
qinMjmg phrase has been inserted avith n special 
«ignificanco”* 

13 This \crse lias been the subject ol much keen contro- 
\ersjr amongst scholars— the point of discord centring round the 
reading vJSuSa»tf^u*sSeivya or ea iubandhu iZexvya in VSmanas 
artlu (Ti* the paper on Vasubandhu or Subandhu » m the 
proceedings of the second Oriental Conference Calcutta, 
PP 303 313) 

13a Yaid)an 5 tha Titsai (com on K 5 vjapradlpa p 2B2) 
explains the nord sahkiprayatiant as prafeylarthopa ynktaivti i te 
suitability to the subject-matter in hand nnd remarks that the 
qualifying ndjectiies mahaujauth (highly Mgorous) manidhanah 
(rich in selirespect) etc in the verse 

7 idhattjaso mUnadhana dhafiarccttU 
dhutixtrbhftah sajtxati labdhakirlayah \ 

71 isai ihatas iasya 7iabhi7ma‘VYUay ah 
Pm tint voTchaf fy asiibhih snyxithiUttn t 

(Kiratarjuniya 1 18) 

go to support the statement tn the last line of the verse vtx 
thar they tried to do good to him even at the cost of their own 
lives Other commentators of the Kavyaonkasa are inclined to 
explain the word tisjti m the fy/// as referring to Sjbda but the 
difficulty IS that the context m Vamana hardly permits us to 
interpret the wordtiJiu m that way [It should or the other 
hai d, refer to whose Gonas Vamana is discussing in ihe 

13 
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II. PHASADA :-(i) Smlhilynw (iii, 1, 0) or lon.^o- 
ncss of strnclurc. I^fooHojr ll‘c possible objcetion tlint 
ibis constitutes a veriablc Dosu since it is tlie n])posite 
of the Guna Ojas, Vaninna holds that I’rasada as a kihiln- 
(juna is an excellence only ■when it api)ears aloinj with 

Ojas igutjcih sa/nplaraf iii, 1, 7) and not by itself 

{si((kl}i(is III (losn era). A"ain, if it is asked how can 
these contradictory attributes aj)p(‘ar to/^ether, Yainana 
would appeal' to the common experience of persf)ns 
who enjoy ])lcasurc and pain .simultaneously when they 
witness representations of pathos' ' . 

(ii) Ar/ltoiriiniahjani (iii, ’-\) or cle;irness of 
meaning, arising from the use of such words as arc 

chapter under consideral'on. ] Manikyacnndr.T (p. 193) seems to 
be of opinion that the belongs primarily to llie speaker 

or the hearer and that wlien it is said that this relates to an 
e.xccllcnce belonging to tlic sense wc are to miiiersiand that thi.s 
is due to a secondar}- usage. The ditlicuhifs tvitli uhicli Manikya- 
candra was confronted will probabiv be solved if wc do not take 
abhipraya too literally but understand it^ like Taisat, to mean 
prabrtarlhopayuktiitva. It appears that these commentators arc 
anxious to appro.ximate this aspect of Vamann's at lhn-gii 7 ia Ojas 
to the poetic figure Parikara of later writers which has been 
defined by Mammapi as viSesana-sabhiprayatvnut. 

14. sa tu saviplavas lit aKtibhava-siddhah tadvidam 

ratnadivik’savat. atra kokah : — 

kariinapre'ysaitiyesn samplavah suklia dithkhayoh I 
yathTinuhhavatah siddhas iathaivnvjahprasadayoh r, 

( under iii, i, 8). 

15. Hemacandra ( p. 196 ) .and Manikyacandra ( p. 191 ) 

however, would reject such an appeal remarking, in accordance 
with the views of the Post-dhvani theorists, that the audience 
derive only pleasure and not pain from such exhibitions. Vamana 
adds that in such cases of combination of the two excellences 
there is sometimes equality between the two and sometimes 
superiority of the one to the other {sTiviyotkarxau iii, 1, 9). 
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nb'Olutelj nccc■«sl^^ {pimjojnla-mUlia-jmln pnugrnha) 
In the c\imp!( sntiuii^lnnynln fiipn-yniiaiiniamhlia- 
v1/r/j7, fa nnulcn of tlie *« une cisto emlo^\cd bomt> 
and biiddinj; youth), th( quahfjin" adjccti\c> arc not 
pupcrniiou« In tlie illu^tntion of the i ij>aryaya-flo n 
an^inR tlierefrom hn^to me nmnln^mani } uTnl 

padmn ithtni (let inj hand npproatli tho pjrdlo zone of 
bc'iutifnl pcin*') llic mention of pinllo rone onl> is ^\lnt 
13 npc(h>«in and the (pilhct of bnautiful pems* is 
supcrfluoU'» Ihc Ivfunadhemi (p 87) distingnishc's 
between tliw ntthn^gunn and the fifth \'anetj of the 
arthfi‘praiidhi thus — In the one some wonK arc ab^o- 
lutelj necc^Mr) in onlor that the pis*ipe nupht fit in 
anth the context instead of beinp mcaninplpes in the 
otlitr, thc) cam a '•peaiil ««ipnihcancc without wliicli 
howucr, thc composition would not hi defectiae 
Vflmana's arUin niiiiinlija is rtall> thc cvceJlcnt litcrar> 
quaht) which a\otds puperfliiit) 

III I — (i) M isi-patxani (ill 1,10) or smooth- 

ness, rtoultinp fnuu Mich I clo'.e proximitj or coalescence 
of several aNonX b) xirltic of which thc) all appcir to 
constitute a sinplo whole {tjawtin •^att hahainjapi 
padCiny daiad hhU'-ntitc) The definition is pcncrdlj 
intclhpiblt but not so all thc illiistnitions tint VlTmana 
gives It IS difficult to underst md wU> of thc illustrations 
given some (m thc oiunion of Vamain) contain ^Ic-^a 
and others do not Should wc be led b> tho hints given 
m tho Kflmidhcnu'% to undcr&tuid tint in the defective 
sUtram hrUhniam uiahdl/alc and tadiUalilam ulriiam, 
the characteristic, i\imcl}t rl at ad^ldttlsamuuatil is lacking 
due to tlio difficulties of smooth pronuiicntion, and 
also that in thc defective example hhtatnatl^ialgugltayaJi 


l 6 iTtlraih hiZhmiim $lyalra ftrt tavarye'pt parusUi^arollhlX 
nit (p 75 ll lo-ixcom) 
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the effect of smoothness h:is been spoilt by reason of 
the use of the word valg}( instead of maTij)( ? Even 
then we are inclined to ask on what standard the effect 
of smoothness is to be judged except by the rather 
uncertain and variable standard of individual 
appreciation ? 

(ii) Ghatana (iii, 2, 4) or commingling or congrnity 
of ideas. Gliafana has been explained by Yamana as 
];rama-lmitJhja-))nlbanatvo])a 2 m{ t i -yocjah ' ' (effecting 

congrnity between incongrnons ideas by means of a 
crooked or clever procedure ) which Rfimasinha' '' analyses 
as kramena kmitilyoiUnulbanafaya iipnpnfhjU yojaiiam 
ariliasya slcsnb etc. and in the course of equating which 
with Bhoja’s arthagnna Slesa remarks : — cigbnlamanasyeva 
vahyarihasyn bnddbicaiurycna gbnianu Hi (a clever 
brmging about of congrnity between apparently incon- 
gruous ideas). 

In the illustration given by Yfimana’® there is ghatana 
or congrnity of ideas, since the hero cleverly manages 
to please turn heroines simultaneously Avhich is otherwise 
a difficult task. Abhinavagupta, in his .attempt to 
approximate Bharata’s Slesa to Yamanals takes the same 
verse as an illusti'.ation and remarks ; — afra manorathuil- 
to'py chalada-nUyilca-yiigala-hrdayn-grahaim-taksamnihah 
asambhavanUspadam lui bharaii ; icna htiilo’jn 

17. The way in which the »;*/// text has been sought to be 
explained by Gopendra Tripurahara is indicated in fn. 20. 
Abhinava takes kt ama-kanHfya to mean kutila-ktama — the word 
in the ^^tti text being an instance of abstract for the concrete. 

18. Sarasvatlkanihalliarana (comm, on p. 63) 

19. drstvatkasana-samgate priyalamc pascTid npciyTid.nTid 
ekasya nayane nimllya vihita-krtdamibavdhacchalah I 
tsadvakrita-kandharah sapulakah premollaSainnanasant 
antarhasa-Iasat-kapola-phalakam dhurto'paravi cuvibati II 

( under iii, 2, 4.) 
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«/nm hamo nn hnlayc nhanaham hhajate majjah 
ha) dayc yatah mna'^yeli*'*. 

IV SAMATA — (i) 2TfiigahhedaIt (in, 1, 11) — 
yoia mu) gaiopal ) mna^ iasyiliyagah or honiogcncitj of 
diction from the bogiiming to the end Tho iipatyaya 
■nlucli nnscs from riding roughshod o%cr this cvccllcncc is 
illustritcd in the \crse ptasida candi tyaja manynm 
nujasu etc Here the \crao begln^ in the sct^c \oicc but 
ends in tlic pn^siic iiiaya liipta'iilasa))i ti'-yaic) The 
Kinndlienvi cMiluns ns ridi-marf/ii/rnnsfincs- 

%ad arupyam^ nniformitj throughout — in the beginning, 
the middle and the end 

(ii) Atai’iavnja))) (ni 2,5) (1) p)ahn)))ubhcdah, tc 
non-rolinquishment of proficr sequence of ideas (2) 
sugaumtiam ic case of complirchension The illustrative 
\ ersc : 

cyuta~stiim)ia<!ah hundah ympodgaincnalas^ d)U)nD, 
vmlaya-inai Utah ''arpauttuic etc 
being a description of 7lifi,a)idht (the period when the 
Winter has just ended and the spring has just set in), tho 
mention of malaya-ina) ul, which belongs cxclusivel) to 
the spring, has given rise to some inconsistenc> This 
inconswtcncj, however, can be avoided if we replace the 
reading in the second foot by wmims* ca giram badhnan- 
time ki) autina koMuh (The cuckoos Inv o prepared their 
melodies but have not jet poured them in), which clearly 
indicates the end of winter and the beginning of spring 
We may note here tint Daiidin^s definition of Samata 
IS onlj partiallj nkin to that of V^mam It refer'5 
onlj to the umformitj of sjlHblc structure, whereas 


20 Probably Ghaianu may suggest from the definition 
the fitness or propriety arising out of a judicious balance ( neither 
more nor less ) of order and irregularity of ideas The difficultj 
IS with regard to the word which means not excessive 

neither more nor less but it may also mean "not manifest 
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Vamana^s Saniata as a sahda-guna refers to the luii- 
formity of diction and as an ariha-gmm it insists upon 
a proper sequence of ideas. Hemacandra (p. 107) and 
Manikyacandra ( p. 192 ) attribute to Vaniana’s school, 
a \new-point ‘w^hich, in the present state of our knowledge 
about the foUowng of Vainana, we are not in a position 
to corroborate — that the uniformity of syllabic structure 
wliich Dandin regards as the sine qria non in his 
definition of Samatfi can bo included in the rrilis and 
as such Dandin’s Samatfi ceases to be a Guna and there 
arises the necessity of a now definition of this Guna by 
Vamana. In fact, Vfimana^s Samata may be taken to have 
been developed dlrectlj^ from Bandin’s inasmuch as the 
latter speaks only of the symmetiy of structure, while 
the former includes symmetry of structure, of diction and 
of ideas in this Guna. 

V. SAM /WE I : — (i) Arnhuvarolmhramoh (iii, 1, 
12) wliich admits of two ways of interjiretation. In the 
first place, it may occur when the wording is such that 
the heightening effect of the vigorous diction is toned down 
by a judicious sprinkling of softening words and rAce- 
versa [arohasyavarohe saii paiihUrah, ava^'ohasya ru uroke 
satlii). Secondly, it means symmetry due to the orderly 
sequence of ascent or descent. This occurs when there 
is a gradual rise from the feeble to the vigorous and 
a gradual decline from the vigorous to the feeble ; i.c. 
an alternating graduation of the soft and the forcible 
diction [h'amenurohanam avarohanam ca^. 

It may be argued^ “ that Samadhi thus defined cannot 
be a separate excellence by itself because the ascent and 

21. This so-called snksma-dosa has an analogue in the 
blemish Prahrama-bhahga of later writers. 

22. na pi'thak, arohavarohayor ojah-prasadarupatvat 

( Hi, I, 13.) 

nasavipi’Hatvat ( iii, i, 14 ) 
anaikantyacca ( iii, i, 15 ) 
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descent are nothing more than the excellences of Ojas 
and Prasada. To this Vamana answers that it is not 
invariably true that in Ojas there is ascent, or in Prasada 
there is descent. Ojas and Prasada are often interwoven 
in Samadhi and exist like the two currents of a single 
river. Viimana, however, would accept the position if 
it is conceded that the ascent and descent occur in a 
certain heightened stage {tivrriiastha...m, 1, 16) of Ojas 
and Prasada because in this case the ascent and descent 
depend upon a particularity quite its own ivisesa) as 
distinct from the general nature of Ojas and Prasada. 
Hence, there can be no objection to accepting Samadlii 
as a separate excellence on the basis of ascent and descent, 
it being understood that the ascent and descent depend 
upon these excellences which in their turn do not consist 
in them. In other words ascent and descent are not 
the essential but accidental or specific characteristics of 
Ojas and Prasada, whenever these two excellences attain 
a special heightened stage the ascent and descent may 
occur in some of their parts. Nor can ascent and 
descent be explained away as referring to the way or 
tone of reading. 

(ii) Aitha-drsiil} (iii, 2, 6) or the excellence which 
leads to a concentration of the mind for the proper 
comprehension of the meaning. From this point of view 
Vamana classifies the aitha or the meamng broadly into 
two classes, namely : — (1) Ayoni or absolutely original 
and (2) anyacehaya-yoni or borrowed from some other 
source. The two v.arieties of at tha have been illustrated 
respectively in the verses : — 

(1) ui.vapehi mama btdhubhujanut i 
yVnad ag) adasanair na daiyase t 
candta madHlasanamandalahhtah I 
lliain na yusyasi hi i oldnibhayut \ 
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(2) ma hhaih ktmiilm mama iudhmn iiusii ralinh I 
Idle roli'inl vasuii Icuiara Inm hihhcsi li 
jmuyo vnlagilha-vamla-iiava-saiigamcsji i 
pumsum manaJi pracaJailti 1dm aira cilrain d 

Here the second verse Jias no doubt been put in 
a more charming way, but the idea lias been borrowed 
fi’om the first, and hence it is auyacchaya-yom. In the 
first, the moon (as reflected in the wine-vessel) is being 
asked to go away lest bearing the marks of teeth of the 
speaker he should have reasonable grounds of apprehen- 
sions from Rohini, his wife. In the second, the moon 
is being implored to come down to the speaker 
entertaining no fears from the quarters of Rfihu and 
Roliini. Yet, the moon does not condescend to come 
down. May be, he is adamant and shirks because of 
the fact that people get nervous at their first exiicricnccs 
in the company of clever ladies (in which class the 
speaker would fain include herself to be.) 

The ariha is further classified into (1) the vyaJefa 
or exiiKcit and (2) the sTdesma or the subtle, of which 
the latter is again of two kinds, namely, (2a) bliavya or 
that which is comiirehended after a little thought and 
(2b) vusamya or that wliich is more abstruse and is 
comprehended only by dceii thought). 

VI. MADHURYA (1) Prihak-paclatva (iii, i, 20) 
or distinctness of words associated with the exclusion 
of long compoimds {samasa-dairgJiya-nivriii-pai'am 
caitat). The example, which Vumana cites of the 
viparyaya of tliis excellence contains a long and cumbrous 
compound. Herein we meet with an appreeiable 
difference between the %dews of Dandin and Vamana. 
Wliile according to the former, the profusion of compound 
words wliich add force and energy to the dietion, 
constitutes a special excellence, according to the latter, 
it is a sTiksma dosg which is, better eschewed. It 
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may bo (Iiat in Vfimain^b oliiiRicloriention of the snlxla- 
gutm Ojas ^^horc coiupoiiiid words are not explicitly 
spoken of, tlie-c arc implied more or lo-s ns a part and 
parcel in Ids conception of compaclneS" of stnictnre. 

(ii) UUi-iairttnja (iii, 2, 10) or strildiiKncss of 
utterance by which is meant perhaps a statement in an 
impressive but periplmistic manner in onlcr to give 
a t-jiccial chann thereto. In the illustr.ition piven of this 
excellence : 

ia-'Hvnd mnrlniit kah '■nmlrlio tuadl/ilitijnpi litinyafkui 
nifni/jioom od/i»/.om rntiisynpi p/nsnnnfnn^onj phninm 1 
sniff/ apt piiiint mndhtjasl/ta/j miii rasiDtimanj jaito 
I'odfiltt yad thuuynt .stadit sy^t pi iytidaiananhadrd * 
(ciusl under iii, 2, 10, i>. il2) 

tlic M hole verse wants to f.») thillliclips of the heroine 
excel nil Standards of comparison and this lias been 
expressed in an indirect thoii^li charmin" wa\ * *. 

YII. SAUKl*MAnYA:-(i)o;/irn//m/in (ni, 1, 21) 
or frcfdom from liarshness which trencrall) arises from 
(ho u«c of or harsh syllables and conjunct 

consonant". Hero YAinaiia does not difier csecntinlly 
from Uandin. 

(ii) Apiiniiijoin (iii, 2, 11) or avoidance of Ptatcnicnts 
that convoy disajjrecablc or inauspicious ideas eg. the 
use of i/nanhacjfiui gnfani instead of or of 

dctaludiUlyavi \\\ jilaceof clidJnam. This agrcoablcnass 
of sense is nl«o implied in Ilharata as tlic Gima of the 
same name. 

23 . This ttUi'Vaialrj i must not be tal.cn in tlie 
sprcific technical sense in vihich Kunlaka takes it as an 
element ot his Vanrot/i, nor in the sense of taicilr}a nhich 
Mammata tfir/fon \iu, a also on x, i,) finds in poetic figures. 

24 , As for the prrufa aaiiot/iahi syllables see the discus* 
sion in Ch. V in connection xiith Dani/in's Sukum5raia. 

14 
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Viri. UDABATA:~{i) Bamlhcmja vikaUdmm 
(iii, 1, 22) or a certain liveliness of the composition 
in which the words seem to be dancing {yasinin salt 
nrhjantlva 'padaid) enabling a gracefni turn {Ulii) of 
words and syllables. In other woi*ds, it is lllayawuiicdvci 
which enlivens the composition with a peculiar swing of 
words. 

(ii) Agnunyatvam (iii, 2, 12) or avoidance of 
vulgarity in the manner of the sense when there is the 
risk of perpetrating it. In the verse : 

ivam emm-fianmlarya so ca nicindnyam ynricdcdi 
haltinam yimunam purenn iha yrmim eva hhajedhah I 
ayi dvandvam didyU tad iii ftabhayc .sainvadaii rum 
Utah sesain cel syuj jilam iha ladroilm (jundnyd ii 

(under iii, 2, 12, p. 93) 

the union of lovers has been delicately hinted at ; but 
the example of the corresponding viparyaya"''’ smacks of 
lack of refinement and vulgarity in expression. It is 
to be noted here that lUce DaneWs Arthavyakti and his 
second aspect of i\Iudhurya, Vamana’s Saukumarya and 
Udarata [artha) have been negatively conceived, resulting 
in an absence of uniformity in Yamamds conception 
and treatment of the Gunas. 

IX. ARTHAAn^AKTI (i) ArihaviyaJdi-heddvam 
(iii, 1, 23) or explicitness of words whereby the meaning 
is easily comprehended (jhaiiiyoriha-praiipaiii-hciidva). 
The later writers do not enumerate Artliavyakti as a 
separate Guna, including it under Ih’asfida. 

(ii) Vastu-svabhava-sj)hutatvam {iii, 2, 13) or 
exjilicitness of ideas which makes the nature of things 

25 . S'vapiti 1 avad ayaiii iiikate jaiiah 

svapimi tavad aliaih kivt apaimi te | 
iti nigadya §avair antiviekhalavi 
mama karam sval arena rurodha sa || 

(under iii, 2, 1.2. p. 94) 
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clear Tins corresponds more or leas to Dandin^s poetic 
figure Svabliavokti ns hns been shown b> S K De®* 
In Inter literature on the subject also it is regarded not 
as a Gtina but ns an AInmkjm 

X KANTI — (i» Aujjvalyam {m 1 25? ) or rich- 
ness (of words) without which the composition is stale 
and n reflection of connentional things {yadahliciic piirana- 
cchayeiyncyate) The qunlitj consists m the anoidnnce 
of the commonplace which a true literary instinct always 
obeys The lamadkenu too suggests (p 81, 11 7-9) 
that this lies m the use of more polished and elegant 
turns of expression instead of ordinarily used ones, e g 
ktSalaya for pait a and so on In the illustration gi\ en 
by Vamana the use of the words kmangi, ?ih and 
goes a long way in producing a polish in the 
composition which would have been flat if more common- 
place words like hat mi samfilia etc , were used This 
excellence would approach very nearly to some aspects 
of Kuntaka^s Yakrokti 

(u) Dipta-ja^atiam (iii 2, 14) or conspicuous 
presence of the Rasas Abhmavagupta explains dipta- 
fasaitais iihhUiudlnam diptatiam tii yaiat In other 
words, the excitants which bring out the emotional 
elements of a poem arc vividly represented by this 
excellence Y imana^s illustrative v erse 
pjej/aii sayam apalrtah sasapatham paddnatah lantatjd 
dviti anyeva padam tasabhavanad yai anna yatyunmanah I 
iuiat pj acyutapumsampiitalasan 7itvimiambam dkrio 
dhUiihaiia kriapianumam ahahu piemno %tciUa gatih I 
(under m, 2, 14 p 95) 
Yividlj depicts the emotional situation and would, 
in accordance with the views of later theorists, be classed 
under the category of Rosa dhvsuu 
36 baiisKrit Poetics Vol II p iig. 
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Now that we have studied all the Gunas of Viimana, 
belonging to both sahda and arfha, we are in a position 
to judge the intrinsic value of his treatment. AVe have 
seen that A^amana reads a new meaning in the Gunas of 
his predecessors especially in the light of the standard of 
distinction, evolved by him between a sabda-gima and an 
artlia-guna. This standard — as we have also seen — is 
asrmjah'ayibhdva i.c. a Guna is to be called a mbda-giina 
or an artha-gmia according as it belongs to the kibda or 
to the ariha. But it may be said that the distinction is 
not always definite and consistently maintained. It is 
difficult to sec, for instance, why the clearness of meaning 
[a7'iha-va7 malya) in aHba-gima Prasada which depends 
upon the mention of what is absolutely necessary 
['prayojaka-maim-pada-parigraba) should be taken as a 
distinguishing characteristic of an nriha-gmm when it 
clearly restiicts the use of words. Similarly the artha- 
gunci Saukumiirya and the fir.st four varieties of arihn- 
pra'iidhi raise a doubt whether they are related really to 
the sense or to the Avord. It is also not convinchig Avhy 
ArthaA’^jmkti should be taken as a ^abda-guna in spite of 
the fact that even here the question of arlhg is involved 
and there is no reference to the baudJm at all. On the 
other hand, we have the clear and unambiguous definitions 
of the two kinds of Slesa, Samatii, Mfidhurya and Udfirata 
in each of which the two-fold character of the Gunas has 
been distinctly preserved. AA’^hile it may be argued that 
sabda and artha cannot be strictly kept apart, like body 
and soul, and that Ave are to ai^ply the designation in 
accordance Avith the prominence of the one or the other in 
each aspect of the Gunas. Still in order that there is 
to be a standard of distinction Avorth the name there 
must be a uniformity in the principle of its application, 
the violation of which proves the defective nature of the 
scheme, as well as of the standard itself. 
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It may also be urged that inasmuch as the Riti of 
■which the Guua forms the essence has been defined ns 
pada-raeana, what is the use of enumerating ? 

This objection is easily met for we must not forget that 
the Gunas serve to impart a special charm to the word- 
structure ; and so far as that is concerned, it does not 
matter whether the Gunas belong to the word or to the 
sense, promded that the one does not go wthout the 
other. In the case of a particular ariha-guna we are to 
understand that the Guna serves to impart a speciality to 
that word-structure to whose sense the particular Guna 
belongs ; or perhaps, it embellishes the sense primarily 
and directly and the word-structure only secondarily and 
indirectly. Thus so long as a formal \*aew of poetrj’ 
and consequently of its elements is taken, it is immaterial 
whether the Guna embellishes the word or its sense ; if it 
adorns the ■word it can also adorn its sense through 
association. 

It appears that Vflmana’s scheme of the Gunas is no 
less mechanical than th.at of his predecessors Bharnta 
and Dandin. The distinction between one Gupa and 
another is not always convincing nor is the definition 
of a Guna always clear. The characteristics are often 
not exclusive, and therefore not distinguishing. IVhen 
Vamana expounds the suUas with expressions like 
yasmin sati nrtyantlia padani or ya'nnm sati bahuny 
api padany ehaiad bhasnntc it is difficult to follow 
what is really meant. They are rather vague explanations 
of the particukrs sUt/as*^. May not the property of 
elavad-hhasamanata be also present in Ojas? Do not 
the examples given under the sabda-gima Prasada also 

27. Or should we understand that the very attempt of an 
early theonser like Vamana to express himself m all possible wa}s 
has a particular merit o{ its own as such it deserves our 
commendation r 
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contain Hlayamanata, the characteristic particularly- 
spoken o£ as belonging to Udarata^ ® ? The illustrations 
do not help ns always in marking the characteristics 
which differentiate one Guna from the other, and 
sometimes the same verse is cited as illustration in 
connection with several Gunas®”. The four characteristics 
of arthapraudhi in Ojas might also be taken as forms of 
the strildngness of expression which is smgled out as a 
j)rominent mark of the arthaguna Madhurya. Siigamatva 
or ease of comprehension as an alternative explanation 
of avaisamya in the artlia-guna Samata might be 
comprehended in the artha-gima, Samadhi. In presence 
of this latter Guna there was no need perhaps of the 
sahda-guna Arthavyakti when both aim at comprehending 
the meaning, although his Samadhi itself, as S. K. De 
remarks,®® “is hardly an excellence”. In sabdagwia 
Samadhi the expression arohavarohah'ama receives more 
explanations than one which serve to a certain extent 
to cloud the point at issue. Vam ana’s attempt to clarify 
the sabdagwia Prasada in the vrtti indicates, as 
S. K. De has already pointed out “that Viimana himself 
was perhaps conscious of the defective nature of some of 
his definitions”.® ^ 


28. The examples of ^nhda-guna Prasada (pp. 74-75) are all 
composed in the same metre (Harini). It is also to be considered 
if the Guhas have any relation to particular metres. W e should 
note here the views of one class of theorists who are of opinion 
that special metres are exclusively meant for particular Gunai 
(ManiUyacandra’s Samketa, p. 195.) 

39. The verse astyultarasyam diii devalatma etc. has been 
taken to serve as the illustration of as many as four &abda- 
giinas namely, Slesa, Madhurya, Arthavyakti and Saukumarya 
as suggested in the Kamadhenu (pp. 79-80) 

30. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol, II, p, 120. . 

31. ibid. , 
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The import'inec of V5iinnV& theorj howe\cr does 
not consist in the detailed treatment of his individinl 
Gun-is His gener'il doctrine of Riti and Guna also has 
been criticised as too crude and formal an explanation 
of the charm of poetrj, and the defective and unprofitable 
character of Ins scheme has been commented upon 
But it was Vamana who first emphasised the importance 
of diction m pootrj which shariil> separates hterar> 
works from philosophical or technical writings and 
thcrebj suggested a line of cnquirj into the essence of 
poetic charm Some maj bo disposed to challenge the 
view that the beaut} which Vamana sets forth as the 
ultimate test of poctr> is capable of realisation b} a 
carefull} w orkod out diction Nevertheless due credit 
must bo given to him as ho was the first known theorist 
to emphasise the proper disposition of word and sense 
ard enquire into the flaws and eiccellcnces of expression 
the facts of o\'tcinah«ation being in lus opinion an 
important factor in evorj consideration ofpoetrj But 
since he concuv cd poetr> from a dccidcdlj formal point 
of view lus sjstcm and treatment had to go tlirough the 
adv erac criticism of the Dhvani and Post-dhv am theorists 
who anal}Sed the RiU sjstcm and modified it in their 
more dev eloped conception of poetrj 



CHAPTER VII 


KiTI AND GUNA IN THE TREATMENT 
OF NON-ORTHODOX WRITERS 

Wc liave hitherto seen that Dnndin and Viimana 
belonged to one of the orthodox schools of Poetics vix., 
the Riti School. Each of them expounded in his own 
way the theory of Riti, as well as of the Gunas which, 
in their opinion, form the basis of the Riti. But Dan^n 
gave an elaborate treatment of both Gunas and Alamkilras, 
with such equal prominence that one might very reason- 
ably doubt as to Avhat school of opinion he really belonged. 
But we should remember that his Gunas constitute the 
essentials of a Riti jjar excellence whereas his Alamkaras 
are ordinary embellishments adorning all kinds of dictions. 
Thus, he appears to have agreed until Vfimana, although 
indirectly, regarding the place of Gunas and Alamkaras 
in poetry, and this ought to settle all doubts regarding 
Dandin^s views about the superiority of one element to 
the other. But Vilraana’s treatment was more dii’ect and 
unequivocal. lie boldly laid down that the Gunas form 
the basis of Riti which is the soul of poetry. They 
constitute an inseparable attribute of poetry and there- 
fore the most important element in it, while the other 
elements, namely. Rasa and Alamkara remain subordinate 
to them. 

AVe have also seen in passing that this theory of Riti 
as well as of Guna as expounded by Dandin and further 
developed by Vamana was adversely criticised and: 
modified by the Rhvani theorists who established the 
Concepts of Rasa and Dhvani as the most important. 
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elements of poetry. We nOTV propose to trace the develop- 
ment of the Riti and Guna thcones as treated bj writers 
like Kuntaka, Bhoja and the author of the Alamkara 
section of the Agnipurana all of whom stand apart from 
the orthodox schools of Sanskrit poetics, although acknow- 
ledging the inevitable influence of their predecessors 
belonging to these schools Thus, Kuntaka elaborately 
expounds Bhamaha’s Theory of Vakrokti but his 
Vakrokti comprises under its wide scope almost all the 
poetic elements and not Alamkara alone. Both Bhoja 
and the Pnrana-kara incorporate to a great extent' the 
vnews of their predecessors in their own treatment — some- 
times even in expressions and phraseolog> , but none can 
be said to bo a direct follower of the earlier orthodox 
sj stem It IS possible that both of them are following 
some un-ortliodox currents of thought , but since their 
treatment is sometmies individual and onginal and as we 
have lost all traces of previous un orthodox speculations, 
if any, it is difficult to say what particular tradition they 
indiYidually represent. These writers were, no doubt, 
cognisant of the \ anous Concepts of Sansknt poetics vix , 
Riti — Guna — Ahmkara — ^Risa and Dhvani analysed and 
established by orthodox speculation, but their conception 
and execution of these elements often differ from those 
of the orthodox writers and they (the elements) appear 
in a more or less modified form in the peculiar scheme 
of poetry of each of these writers. 


r For sunilanties betueen the treatments of Bhamaha and 
the Agnipurapa and of Dandin and the Agnipurana see P V. 
Kane’s History of Alaniara Ltterahue m his edition of the 
Sahityadarpana , for Agnipurana and Bhoja see S K De’s 
Sansh it Poetics '^o\ If p 262 and for Bhoja and Prakasavaria 
see S. K. De's irticle on ‘The Rasattfazahm^ara o\ PraiaSavarsa 
mthel. H.Q December /p2p. 

15 




11-1: CONCEPTS OF RITI AND GUNA 

A 

KUNTAKA 

The first of the kno^Yll writers who have Icopt ajDart 
from the orthodox schools of Saiislcrit Poetics is Kimtahn, 
author of the Vakroktijivita. TIis inaiu object lias been, 
as the very name of liis work would imj)ly, to establish 
the essential importance of Vakrokli in his theory of 
poetry. AVe have already touched upon (p, 20, ch. II) 
the fact that the individual power of the poet ])lays the 
most important ])nrt in Ivuntak.'d.s Yaki-okli and that for 
the formulation of this paiiicidar aspect in his conception 
of poetic beauty Kuntaka is indebted to Dhatfa Tania 
whose view he critically combines with the teachings of 
Bhainaha in order to build up his theory of Yakrokti. 
He has thus developed in a way the teachings of earlier 
masters but the oi-iginality, with wliich ho includes the 
poetic elements of the difierent orthodox systems 
in his comprehensive theory of Yakrokti, has made 
his position unique in the history of Sanskrit Poetics. 

it has been seen that Gun.a and Alanikara, the 
technical poetic elements with which the earlier theorists 
were mainly concerned, have got the same origin 
inasmuch as they arose out of a mechanical analysis of 
the word and the sense and consequently served as the 
means of arriving only at the formal beauty of poetry. 
Its deeper aspects, vix., the beauty of suggestion, 
specially the delectability of Rasa, hardly flashed upon 
their minds. Some of the Pre-dhvani theorists, such 
as Dan din and A^amana, attempted at dravdng a 
distinction betAveen these two poetic elements, but they 
could not find out a clear-cut standard of this distinction. 
As a matter of fact, it Avas not possible for them to do 
it for AvliatcA^er slight distinction could be sought, 
the fact remains that in the treatment of all theorists 
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from BhnntT down to V'imin'i both thcso two elements, 
Guna and Ahmkira Imc referent'’ onlj to the 
amngement of letters and wordi or to tlic fornnl ^^'l5s 
of c\pressin" a particiiHr idea Tlitis, when the 
fundamental clnractcribUcs, of tlioac two elements 
were not dilTerent, there was nothing to pre\cnt certain 
Gunas from being cillcd Alamkiras and nee \nsa 

The standard of poetic beaut) nndenvent a change 
with tlic ad\ent of the Dluani theorists who held that 
tnio poetrj should bo judged bj its sngge-tneness 
{dhiam) wliere something more charming is incintthan 
what meets the car This inner meaning which depends 
upon the reader’s powei of aiijirociation and comprise*! 
iastn, olamliira and tasa, is distmcti) dificrcnt‘ from ‘the 
expre sed sense (ludjurlha) which is subordinate to 
itself Of thc«o three kiiuU of “iiggcstion tlicir inclination 
IS, reall) speaking, towards extolling the Risadhinm 
alone Tlic disinterested jo> that tlio reader dcinea 
on reading a poem, being complete)) absorbed m the 
situation depicted is the real test of all good poctr) , 
or more tcchmcall), tnic poetic charm lica in the 
successful delineation of Rasa, a%lncli ought to be the 
predominant factor in poetrj and to which e\cr)thuig else 
should be subordinate If, therefore, Risa is taken 
to be the soul of poetrj, m pursuance of the injunction 
of the Dh\am thcorLsts, it LS cxccnciit asathcorj— as an 
ideal of poetic bcautj But it has not ilwajs been 
possible for poets to maintain this high standard of 
perfection— to idcntifj poetic bcautj only with the 
aesthetic pruiciplc in\ol\ed m the technical emotional 
element, Rasa Sucli an injunction coiisidcrablj narrows 
down the scope of poetrj The lucid, smooth and 

I pratlyaiiUnai I punar anyadeva\ 
vastvastx zayliu tnahakavJnam | 


Dhvanikdrika i 4 
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melodious verses of A^vaghosa and Kfilidasa, the 
grandeur and eloquence in some of the best -writings of 
Bhavabhuti and Banabliatta are invaluable treasm-e 
in Sanskrit literature. But it -would be a futile task 
to try to explain their special charm always in terms 
of any technical Rasa enunciated by these theorists^. 
Some of them may be instances of verbal poetic 
figures only, yet they serve to afford delight to the readers’ 
mind while others fill the sense -s\dth a transcendental 
charm although they may not ordinaiily satisfy the 
conditions for the perception of any of the technical 
Rasas. 

Such a line of argument appears to have been 
favoured by Kuntaka who conceived that in capable 
hands even external beauty arising from a proper 
disposition of words and ideas serves to give delight to 
the reader although, at the same time, he fully realised 
the importance of the flow of pleasurable feelings 
brought forth by vivid representations in Rasa. He 
was a very sympathetic critic ; he would appreciate 
whatever power a poet might display through his work. 
Any strildugness in utterance, any embellishment of 


2 (i) evam aha medhavinafn svami. : — jaiiatyeva manyah 
yathaikagotrata va, samana-jatita va, saviavi saihvardhanam va^ 

ektidesa-ni-jaso va, darianabhyaso va sneliasya hetavah 

bhavantam antarenanyatha cTinyatha cayam cakvavartl durjanair 
grahita aslt. na ca tat tatha. na santyeva te yesavi satavi api 

sataiii na vidyante mitrodasina-iatravah salilaniva gatagatikani 

lolani khalu bhavantyavivekinam manamsi, balniiuukha Sravana- 
niscalihrta-nUcayah kim karotn prthivl-patih (Harsacarita ch. ii^ 
P- 53) 

(ii) ekatapatraiii jagatah prabhutvam 
navam vayah kantam idam vapiiSca \ 
nlpasya hetor bahn hatum icchan 
vicara^nTidhah pratibhasi me tvam || 

Raghuvathsa ii, 47. 
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poelrj, eitlicr intcnn! or cxtcnni, \\ojiI<l guo liun 
portjc plcisiirc pro\i(lo<l thims n coin»i» nniufc •'t Umn 
of skill 3 !ii'» skill coiifci^ts in till ijso of VikrokU 
iilnch has Iktu (lofmetl as tauUtgdhya'hhnng'i-Ui'itiitt 
(i, Kkxl) I r i ‘■trihijiK mode of ‘.pooch mIhcIi charms 
b} the i»ecnlnr liini imparted (o it bj the power of 
the jwctV inia"nnlinn ICnutaka api>oars (o hold lint 
if the jchiixfincnt of i tn»sctii<!cnt il doIiRht is the 
oiil\ object of jKieln. thui (In imn^cinent of letter., 
tlio jui;;lin" of ►omul«, the depth of FCire and the 
MMdiit'.*. of the >.itnitioii ns a whole im) pciae ef|mllj 
to afTonl jiltnurc, for the pccidnr tnni of expression 
that the potts’ c» mils produces is diffi rent from and 
fir i«ui>cnor to the oiatinarj m iltcr.^f-fact “peech wliicli 
lacks tin polish ind iX‘Cc of (he pottVfmcj Poctrj 
IS i dt\ntion from onhnir> sjKtth onli I)n rtnson of 
the 8tnkm,;n<ss orthcclcicr tuni of erjins^ioii ip\in 
to It b) the skill nnd fanc> of the j)oct llius b) 
ndnnltin^ tint \ ikrokti, which in his thior) is the \cr) 
life of poctn, IS the product of tin poets’ fmc}, tlic 
ultimate emphasis is I ml b> Kiiiitika upon famyiiptlra 
fnrthccenius ind skill of the |KKt) winch nlnne deter- 
mines the Lxcclldiccof i podu \ml in tins position 
there IS an imiilc justification for the Mr> widi conccjition 
which he Ins tikcnof {Kxtr), for tin skill and jioitic 
faiicj ofddhrent poets work dilPircntlj audit would bo 
difiicult to t-ccure a uniform thcori of poetic bemtj 
amon,; diflcrcnt WTitcrs* md fnan the new point of all 
difTi rent critics 

3. This ^^ottld par(i> explain nh/ wide di\er;;cnce ot 
opinion lias prevailed imongst the writers of Sanskrit Poetics 
over the question ot tlic definition of poctr> wliicli aims at 
incorporating la a nutshell the essential features tlieteof 
U IS not at all unnatural that each orthodox scliool ot 
Poetics, advocating as it does the importance of a particular 




lis coNdEf’^s’ OP i IM) dtiJiA 

Of fill tH6' ^vriters oif Sanskrit) Poetics' Kuntaka 
appears to' have be6h full^^ alive' tO‘ this fact and this 
is why he has tried to explain his iheory Of poetry as 
fcfdadly as possible^ keeping hiirisolf free from the 
hat'd-and-'fasi tfecllhiOaliticS Of the orthodox schools,- 
adcepting them only so fai*' hs it was ne'cessarj' for the 
sake of inailltaihing a Cantiiliiity of the Sjistra — hanllO- 
hising his theory mth the maiil tOaChiilgs of the 
different schOo'ls of sitecitlations and of sedOritig for hiS 
iVork a definite place in the histol’y of the discipline.- 
In Other words, lie lias formed a iiOvel theory out of the 
etistirig systems ‘‘—a theory in ivhich ample scope 


phetic element, viz, Guna-.^lathkara or Rasaj should differ from 
ttie sister schools in its conception of poetic beauty. In 
other words, the conception about the essential features of 
poetr}’ varies in ihe treatment of ilie different theorists and the 
student of y\larhkarasastra has hever foiind a salisf.iclory defihi. 
titiri of poetry, liafhiohising the tehcliings of tifd v^nrious scllools. 
Leaving ajffne tlie qiieStib'h bf the deBHitldti tif pOetryi the 
wiilers of the AlaKiUaiasastra tHferiisOlve^ have had tO wdrk 
litidel- a ^reat disadvantage, nafhelyj that thfey had to undertake 
a very difficult, nay, an impossible task of formulating some 
definite theories about the e.xcellence of poetry which inevitably 
manifests itself in thousand and one ways according as il 
emanates from the pens of different writers ahd is reflected upon 
the minds of countless critics. 


4. P‘. V. karie's geridfal remarks iHat ‘‘the Vakrokii sclidol 
is r'ealiy ah bff-shdot of tHfi school’’ (liitiodlictidii to hIs 

editidh of Sahityddafpaha, ps GLV) dhd tlid specific slafemeht bf 
Dr. De that “following the tradition of Bhainalia’s Vakrdktii 
Kuntaka develops a system of Vakrokii of Kis own” {Saiiskfit 
Poetics, Vol. IJ, p. 235) ough’t to be ribled lii Ihis connbction. 
Kuntaka has the advantage of one whb speaks laS't of all— Ivfib 
gets ah already creatfed field to Wbrk upoh and at the sahib' 
time to make hlrth'e'r valuablb conlfibutions wilh tlib poVef tif 
his own genius. Bhaniaha’s \vbrk beafk proof of the inchoatb 
nature of the SasVr'a its'eih Bui Kuntaka flbuH'slib'd al a p&io’d 
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has been prcscj>’ed for the 4^play of jth.c poefs^ 
jn^ividual skill and ability and for the applj^catjon of 
the critics’ own pokier of judgment This be 
corroborated by some pf lijs o^sn remarks cq. ctaccp, 

\\hen the ^astra had almo&t reached its hnal stage of develop* 
tnent— when the RIti school had developed and declined*ihe 
Alarhkara school had anade a considerable progress under 
Udbhata and Itudrata — and the Dbvani theorists had finally 
established the importance of the concepts of Rasa and Phvani 
shndoxMng all earlier speculation^ Bhatnaha, beipg an je^ily 
adherent of the ^lamkara 20^09^ in w^ich the theoretic i^pprt^nqe 
of ^asa had not been realised, cpnceive^ Vakrpkti as ^ 
characteristic mode of CTpressiop iinderl)in^ the poetic figure^ 
only. But Kuntaka, with a record of all the orthodox branches 
of poeiic speculations before him, could conceive of Vakrokti 
from a considerably broader point of view not merely as the 
fiindamental principle of the poetic figures fAlamkSras) 4)nly 
but as -an all encompassing poeuc factor including within 
vv^de acooe |the various concept^ naively, Dhvani aid 

Alfmk^ra advocated by the orthodox sj stems of thought 
Regarding the implication of the term Vakrokti (which literally 
means ‘crooked speech’) as some peculiar and charming way of 
expression and the fact of some amount of atrSaja or a 
departure •from ordimry speech being involved in il, there 
appears to be a general agreement in |the treatments of BbSmaha 
and Runtaka Uul\vhilc the jfqrrav hadaiot a \void to apeak 
by way of explaining the ter,m V ikrokti as wqll 9s ^a^t/ja ,of 
V'ord^iid sense vv hiqh constttptes ppelry jin ,^he , opinion qf, both, 
the latter took giiCat ^ams jto explain the terms over some 
length (see meaning of the term Vakrokti ami Kuntaka’s theory 
of poetry in the introduction to Vakrokiijivita) emphasising the 
ultimate importance of iavivyUpara and tadvtdahiadakantva 
(t, yandi, 23) Ihe real difference lies not so much in sense 

and spirit as in the sphere of Vakrokti which has been onade 
rnipugh K^ompi^ehensive in .the ti;catqient ,of Kvintakn ^nd ,to 
which the Rasadhvani theorists made no mean contribution. 
To Kuntaka, therefore, belongs dhe xredit of iharmonising his 
own vievvs with Hie teachings of •the different orthodpx schools 
Without himself being a follower ,Qf,an.yxine of them, 
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hhaiiitivaicitnjam sahasraprakarmn sambhavatUi svayam 
evotpreksamyam ( p. 62, 11. 13-14 ). pratipadain punas 
cliayavaicitryam sahrdayaih svayam evanusartavyain 
(p. 71, 11. 9-10) etc. These undoubtedly indicate that it 
has never been his presumption to formulate some binding 
principles for the guidance of poets and critics and to 
encompass in a nutshell poetic beauty in its entirety — but 
that he has merely shomi in Ins own way how to grasp 
the charms of poetry, the full comprehension of which 
depends upon the individual skill and cultirre of critics. 
The most striking point of divergence between the treat- 
ment of Kuntaka on one hand and that of the adlierents of 
the orthodox schools of Poetics on the other is this. 
The orthodox theorists established the essentiality of 
a particular poetic element (E,iti, Alamkara or Dhvani) 
making otliers subordinate to- it and thus broadly 
recognised only one aspect of poetry vh.., either the 
external beauty arising out of a proper disposition of 
word and sense (as in the treatment of the Riti and 
Alamkara theorists) or the charmingness of a suggested 
sense specially the aesthetic pleasime involved in Rasa. 
Kuntaka understood the importance of each of these 
elements as constituting a particular aspect of his all- 
inclusive theory of Vakrokti. Erom an analysis of the 
principal varieties of Vakrokti®, it will be seen that in 
Kuntaka’s comprehensive schemb of poetry poetic 
beauty was recognised in its manifold aspects. The 
formal beauty arising out of the juxtaposition of letters 
and the proper disposition of word and sense, the beauty 
of an unexpressed element as well as the delectability 
arising from the proper depiction of the emotional 
element, called Rasa, were equally recognised in liis 


5 . See Dr. S. K. De’s introduction to THE VAKROKTI- 
JIV^ITA, pp. XXXI and XXXV and also Dr. A, Sankaran’s ‘Some 
.Aspects of Literary Criticisin’, p. 122, 
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theorj In other words, Kuntika did not ignore the 
broad features involved m any of the fundamental 
Concepts of the orthodox schools of poetics nor did ho 
recognise each for its own sake but he harmonised all 
of them in his peculiar conception of poetry, making 
them subordinate not to one or othei of those orthodox 
poetic elements but to the comprehensive character of 
his theory of Vakrokti 

It 13 mteresting to note that Kuntaka has never 
expUcitly stated that Vakrokti is the life (jiuta) of 
poetry but the prommence he has gi\ en to Vakrokti 
throughout his treatment leaves not a shadow of doubt 
that he regarded this particular poetic factor as the 
sine qua non of true poctrj This will bo clear if wc 
carefully consider his dehoition of poetrj Kuntaka 
defines* poetrj in three different ^vaJs namelj, (1) Jaieh 
la7ma IZiiyam (=Thc poets^ achievement irtti under 
I. 2), 

{2) sHlarnkUiasya kHiyata (Kavja consists in 
ornamentation i, 6d ) and 

13) iabda)ihau sahitau xah a-1 ait-vyap^) aialmi 1 
bandhe tyaiasihilau krayam tadudUhlada- 
lantiii (i, 7) 

Of these, the first two appear, at the first sight, to be 
merely general statements and the last to involve the 
techmcality of Kuntaka's theory of poetry , but they 
jomtlj lead us to some important conclusions These 
are — 

(1) alarnkara is an essential factor in poetry, 

(2) it depends upon the individual power of the 

poet, 

6 We do not enter inio the question as to vvhether these 
are definitions or mere descriptions ofKavya 
16 
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(3) it helps poetry to impart an unspeakable delight 
to the connoisseur’s mind and it is for this that 

(4) it sharply distinguishes poetry from matter-of- 
fact speech. 

Theorists of all ages and schools of poetic thought 
look upon sahda and artha as the two main pivots 
on which the theory of poetry revolves. Kuntaka is not 
an exception. Like his master Bhfimaha he holds that 
word and sense {kibdarlhan) blended together {sahiiau) 
constitute poetry {Icuvyam). The use of the expression 
saliitaii ought to be noted in this connection. Kuntaka 
does not remark snbdarfhait kuvyctm apparently on two 
grounds : (1) There is hardly any word tliat does not 
bring a definite sense and (2) any and every word, 
whatever sense it might bring, docs not create poetic 
charm. The real excellence of a poem, therefore, 
depends upon the sahiiya or the act of blending together 
the sound and the sense or more broadly the use of 
such expressions as would be exactly suitable to the sense 
which the poet aims at bringmg out in order to produce 
the necessarj" poetic charm. The word and the sense 
are equally important ; the true excellence lies in their 
organic presentation. In order to achieve the end of 
poetry there must be some amount of peculiarity in 
this scdiihja'' and we shall presently see that this 
peculiarity consists in the use of Vakrokti by which 
the poet serves to give delight to the connoisseur’s mind 
{tadvidahladaJcari) by imparting some liveliness to the 
composition ibandha) mth the aid of his peculiar 
individual genius {valtra-lcavi-vyapara). It would appear, 

7 - nanu ca vacya-sambandhasya vidyavianatvad etayor na 
kathancid api sahityavirahali, salyavt etat, kinlv vtiistavi eveha 
sahityam abhipretam. 

Vakroktijfvita, vrlli under i, 7 (p. 10. 11. 17-19) 
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therefore, that in Kuntaka*s third definition of poetrj' 
the clause I'alra-lavi-vyupuratUlini iadvidahludalrirvii 
handlic lyavasthitau may be generally taken to be an 
elucidation of sahitan for it is lavivyilpUra and 
iadiidrddilda-laritia which are of ultimate importance 
in blending together the sound and the sense. In other 
words, while selecting words in exact suitability to the 
sense intended, the poet displays his individual power 
with the solo object of imparting iadvidrihlada-lnritva. The 
second definition emphasises embellishments {alnfnlam) as 
an essential clement of Ksx'j'a. If the second and third 
definitions are read together, Knntaka’s thcor>’ appears 
to resolve itself into the position sfifar/jAfirnn 6a6rfflrt/<flfi 
K^liyaui. Thus arises the question of poctr>’ and its 
relation to omhcllislimcnts. In i, 2-G Kuntaka lays dopm 
that the aim of poetic embellishments is to create a 
transcendental delight {lolottaia-camnVMrnlUn-^imeitnja... 
i, 2a-b)— a view on which all writers of poetics appear 
to agree. In the next Ksrika® he says that in order 
to understand the true character of poetry ho is trjdng 
to analyse poetrj' (which is alamkunja) and its embellish- 
ments [ahmlJira). Proceeding on with a detailed 
discussion about the mhUya of tahda and artlia he 
remarks in i, 10 that both the word and the sense arc 
alamlunja {iibhtlv efav alafnlunjan) i.e. they stand in need 
of embellishments and what embellishes them is 
Vakrokti (iayok pwiar alUmkrtir tahoUir cm) which 
he defines as laidagdhya-hhahgl'dihamtih or a speech 
[bhaiiitih) which is charming {bhahgl) by reason of the 
skill of the poet {laidagdhya). Then in the w/// under 
i, 23 Kuntaka explains Vakrokti as alafrikaranam which 
shows that the terra alamlrtra as used by him in 
connection with poetry in general docs not connote the 

8 alamkrtir a!am\'tiryam apoddhft^a vivecyate | 

taduf&yat tyS, f.iitvam satamiSros^n isvyats | i, 6. 
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poetic figures but it is of a -broader connotation ; it is 
another name for the all-encompassing Vakrokti, the 
poetic figiu’es constituting only one of the many varieties 
there-of, vi:,., viihja-vakrata Hence Vakrokti is 

the general name of all poetic embellishments and not 
merely of figures of Poetry. Now from Kimtaka’s 
vr//i° on i, 6 it would be clear that he cannot imagine 
a position in which poetry can be seen dissociated from 
its alamhuras. It is never possible to compose poetry 
first and add its embellishments aftenvards. In other 
words, poetiy must appear along with its olcnnlairas ; 
whatever decoration the poet can impart to poetry must 
be done in course of blending together the sound and 
the sense.*" It follows, therefore, that the term 
alamkara in Kuntaka^s second definition of poetry in i, 
6 and the peculiarity involved in the sulniya in the third 
definition in i, 7 tend to emphasise the same thing, 
namely, the essentiality of Vakrokti. And the scope 
of Vakrokti which is a kavivyUpara is as wide as that 
of Kavya itself [knveh karma). APithont Vakrokti, there 
is no charm of poetry. Vakrokti alone makes poetry what 
it is. It is the very life {jlrita) of poetry [kavya). 

If the i^oePs genius stands at the root of Vakrokti 
and, for the matter of that, of kavya itself, then there 
would be infinite varieties of kavya. Knntaka is fully 


g. tenahihhrtasya havyatvain ili sthitih, na fwiah 
kavyasyalamkUra-yogah, ( p, 7, 11. 3-4). 

10. It will be seen that Kuntaka’s third definition of poetry 
is a direct and logical development from the other two. The 
first one lays down that poetrj’’ is a product of the poet's genius ; 
the second implies that Alamkara or Vakrokti is an essential 
factor in kavya and he has already remarked in i, 2 that the 
aim of poetic decoration is to give trannscendental delight 
[alaukika-camatkarakari-vaiciirya) to the reader’s mind. The third 
definition endows poetry exactly with these characteristics. 
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conscious of this fnct but, doing with nil minor 

distinctions' Mic brondl} cmimcritcs onh three ^'l^et^es 
of on tlic bnsis of the natinc of poets nx , 

(1) siabhraasulimw) a or nitunllj gneeful (2) ^icitrn 
or artistic and (3) ubhayiltmala or an 'idmixturo of 
these two He clear!) indicates that all the tliroo claseses 
of poctr) sene cqiiallj to afford pleasure to the reader , 
one IS nc\cr inferior to anj other m this respect, 
because each i« a product of the poets’ skill and 
consequent!) has a particular ment of its own* * And 
in order to achici 0 success in one of these \arictics of 
poctr) tlic poet «cts to work on a particular wa) of 
poetic speech winch Kuntaka following Dandin, calls 
M*lrga and which ought to be understood ns being 
cquualcnt to RUi of other wnters These Jfqrgas 
arc c'iWq(\ lat i pinsth(iua»hetaioh' or the modes of 
poetic practice Three Mftrgas ha\c been classified, 
namcl), Sukumitra, Vicitra and Madh)ama or 
Ubha) 1 tmaka on the basis of the aboio three aancties 
ofKqr>a It iviU be seen later on that this distinction 
between the means and the end, namol), the MSrga 
(path) and the K'iv>a, is onl) theoretical and for all 
practical purposes the) wall be identical In fact 
it ma) be said that the chanctcnstics of the Ka\)a 
itself ha\c been attributed to the M irga b) upneilia 

Unlike the other poetic elements of the orthodox 
6cliool«, name!), Alamk’ira, Rasa and Dh^ani, the two 
elements Riti and Guna do not constitute a particular 


11 yadyapx Icavtsvabhava bhedt mbxndhaHihad aianta 

bheda bhtnnaliam anti^rjrat i Mhapt parisai ikliytiliim aSakyttvUt 
sZmanyena trawidhynm tvopapadyaU p 47 II on 

> 24) 

12 tfsxnUde sUni prxtytham asihaUta wa pansptnda mahtnf 
tin tidvid 3ft/3dn kartijapartsamapftr tia iasji^cii tijunain 
Ibid 11 9 iQ 
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variety of Vakrokti in Kimtaka’s theory of poetry but 
they come in his treatment as a matter of course, for 
every poet takes recourse to one or other of the modes 
of poetic composition according to his own nature. 
Kuntaka has dealt with the Riti from the common-sense 
point of view ; unlike Vamana and his school he does not 
regard it as the soul of poetry for the Mfirga or Riti, 
the way or the mode, is theoretically only a means to an 
end and not the end itself. And when the two appear to 
be identical we must understand that a figurative use 
underlies such identification. Viimana definitely looks 
upon the Riti as an essential aspect of the Kfivya or the 
end itself and not as the way or the Marga through which 
one has to arrive at that end. Dandin has never explicitly 
stated what theoretical position he assigns to the Riti in 
general but his conception of this poetic element as giram 
murgah or a particular way of poetic speech appears to 
be elfectively appropriated in the treatments of Kuntaka 
and Bhoja (ii, 27). 

The Dhvani theorists do not entertain the idea of Riti 
in poetry on the ground that it ultunately merges its 
identity into Rasa wdiich they consider to be the soul of 
poetry. It is evident, therefore, that by the term Riti 
they mean, fcdlowing Vamana, a definite arrangement of 
syllables and not Dandin’s mode of poetic speech. 
Kuntaka, who follows Dandin in his general conception 
of the Riti, naturally looks at it fi’om a broader point of 
view. The theoretical position of his Riti being “the way 
in which aspiring poets practise”, it does not merge its 
identity into Rasa but on the contrary, when every one 
who undertakes to write poetry has to take recourse to 
one or other of the Margas, it is quite possible that all 
the poetic elements like Rasa, Dhvani, Guna and Alam- 
kara (which the poet has often to handle) should ' come 
within the scope of his treatment of the Marga, 
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Kuntaka criticises the names and classification of the 
Kitis as prevailing in tlic treatments of the Riti theorists. 
He docs not entertain the idea that Ritis should be named 
after the localities in which they are said to flourish for 
in that case there would be no limit to the number of the 
Ritis inasmuch as there arc innumerable localities where 
different Ritis may flourish.** Nor docs he admit that 
the composition of a poem can be regarded as a provincial 
custom like marrj’ing one’s cousin [miitidcya-bhagim) for 
a custom often depends solely upon a tradition prevailing 
in a particular locality from time immemorial possibly 
due to a social convenience, whereas a poem must be a 
perfect product of the poet’s genius, culture and 
practice.'* Kuntaka objects to the classification of Ritis 
into good, bad and middling on the ground that proper 
diction can be only one, namely, the best and think that if 
the classification has been sanctioned by uniform usage it 
would be wise to associate it mth tlic names of different 
localities without reference to merit.* ® 


13. •••• eirtintanair vi<i>t»hhiidfdei<i»itSeia‘famiSrti}aifena 

vaidaibhi prab/iflayo fltayas tisrah satnUmii^iak, coiltm^dkt' 

viatnadhyamalvaViUCttr^e^a tratvtdhyam. anyaiS ca vatditbhi- 
gaudlyalah^aifavi marga-dvtlay in Tiihyatam tlaccohhayam apy 
nyuilt-yuUaiii. yasmSd deSd-bheda-nthandhanilxe Titfhhtdanani 
deiZnam ananiyZd asamihyatvam prasajyaie. p. 45, Uftti on 1, 24. 

14. »a CA moiu!e)a‘ 

hhaginl vxvahavail deSa dharmalaya t^iiiaithzptiytlum Sakyam. 
deS<i dhnrmo ht vj’ddha-vyavahara-parampafatnalia-Saratyah 
Sdiyanusthanatani naltvdrlate, iatha vtdfia'kZv)a~kara^am punah 
idklyaai'karaiya'kalapd-^iZkalyam apek^ya if)»na^aj5i na Sakyaie 
yalha kttihdnctd anus^hatum Ibid, 

15. na ea fitinam utiamzd'iama-madkyamatva bhedetia 

irawidhyam t yavaslhapayttum nyayyam,, . vatdarbhi-iadi’ia- 

saunJarya^sambbtvan madkyamadhamayor upadeia-vaiyarlhyam 

ayZtt lad eviih mfvacana^santakhya-mQtta-karaiya-kZra^nlie 

deSa-vtSe§aSrayapasya 7 ta vayamvtvadamahe. p. 46, on 1, 34. \ 
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The true criterion for the mode of poetic composition, 
however, is, in Kuntaka^s opinion, the nature and tempera- 
ment of the poet. ^‘Kavisvahhuva alone”, as S. K. Dc 
remarks,^ “ “furnishes the criterion for l:avij)rasthuiia- 
hetu". Some -writers are by tlieir very nature competent 
to impart to theii’ composition a spontaneous • "race 
without any special clFort and the poetry they compose' 
belongs to the SnkuniUra or natnraUy graceful variety.^ ^ 
This probably corresponds to the Vaidarbhi Riti of the 
Riti theorists. Kfilidasa (and possibly A^vaghosa) who 
are masters of easy flowing verses and adepts in comi)Osing 
in a lucid and smooth style come under this class. There 
are others who have got a natural tendency to compose 
in a decorative style, which is amply qualified to charm 
the reader although the spontaneous grace of the SuJeu- 
mttra class of poets appears to lack in their composition. 
This is the Viciira MUrga corresponding to the Gaud! 
Riti of the Riti theorists. Bhavabhuti and Bhatta B/ina 
have been mentioned by Kuntaka to be past masters in 
the art of decorative style. There is still another class, 
the Madhyama Marga, where the composition is an 
admixtiu’c of the former tNvo classes of poetiy. 

In the opinion of Kuntaka, therefore, poetry ought to 
be classified according to the genius {sakfi), training 
{vyutpafti) and practice {abJtyuso) of different writers. Of 
these again sakti or for the matter of that, svahhava is 
the most prominent factor for it prompts a poet to follow 
that particular track m which liis cultui’c and practice 
bring into play his inborn quality, facilitate the scope of 
his work and help him to achieve success. 

16. Introduction to V. J. p. xxxiii. 

17. sukiimara-svabhavasya haves laihavidhaiva sahajTi iahtih 

samudbhavaii lay a. ca iatha-vidha~saukur)idrya-rdma‘i}iyavi 

vyutpatlim abadhuati, iabhyam ca suhtimTu a-vat tmaiiabhyasa-taiparah 
ktiydle. p. 46. Vrtti. on 1,24. 
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Kunt'ik I no\t Ko‘-S on to discuss m dct-ul the 
clnnctenslics of each M irgi nnd the Gums 'xtt'iched to 
it The Sukum im M »rga inipUcs n uitiiml gnee ind i 
«crcnc chirm proMiling throughout the com|iositiou 
{saul i(7mu ya pari^amla st,an(h yait a in iijatc i, 28c-d) 
ivlucli nuist be free from ill ovtcrml or irtificnl dccon- 
tioiis Tlic clnrm uith uhich it imbues tlio rculers* 
mind flous dircctlj from the inmost recess of the iioct’” 
hcirt {ijnt hncanUpi latulnjam M sanam piafihliodhfia- 
lam 1 2Svb) *0 tint the reader plunges Imu'iclf in an 
atmosphere of lucidtt) and tmi«p ircnc> , lie is in direct 
communion lutli all the MCiUh of the poets’ inboni 
poucr The st>lc smooth and limpid, phm but h%oI> 
The clnrmuig o\prc««ious tint the poet uses arc \rcll- 
matebed to tliQ ulc'is Oinia iaMurt/tn haudfnnah, i, ioh) 
nnd tlioj emanate spontancouslj without the least c\crtton 
on his part ligurituc expressions nrc Ncr> seldom 
u«ed nnd c\cn ulicn (hoj arc pre«cnt, the> do not appear 
as external factor*, tlio} fit in nptl> nitli the context m 
M Inch the) nrc found and mike the sitinlion depicted 
more imdl) felt [ayalna nhtfa siaJpa-waiiohaii- 
t i6/insa«a// 1 , 25c*d) To iHustritc this Kuntaka cites 
( pp 49-fiO ) the X erse 

bidc)tdu~ial iTtny aul ubabhmiid i 
hahhuh palubumj aUloIulani t 
sadfjo tasanfetiasamUgatiinilm i 
iiaJ IiaHafunlta tauasi/mliiiHin i 

Klim irasambhax i iii, 29 
from a context ovherc the spring season is being 
described Thus the epithets bUhuduial rum, atilohituui 
and •fodyo lasankua samUgatunuin belong to the 
objects of nature, inraclj, palatum ind i auasthallnum, 
jet in this particulir context the association of the 
human attribute nal ha-kviia with taiiastliah Ins not at all 
been out of place, on the contrarj, the poetic figure 
17 
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uiprelisu involved in 7ialchaksaiunlva has considerably 
added to the vi\ddncss of the situation. Kuntaka 
further emphasises in this Marga the prominence of the 
natural characteristics of all objects as seen through the 
poets’ eye and appear to hold that a successful deli- 
neation of the svahliava of objects affords greater charm 
than extraneous ornamentation confeiTcd by the poets’ 
training and practice ( hliuva-svahhurn-prudJumya- 

mjalxh'tulmrya-l'au^alah i, 26a-b ). In Euntaka’s 

opinion, genius, ( salcii or svahliava ) being itself the 
ingi’ained quality of the poet, it is better suited to portray 
the svahluiva of objects than depicting a situation -where 
ornamentation plays a prominent part for this latter 
depends not only upon the genius of the poet but also 
upon some amount of culture and practice. This 
Sukumara Miirga is all the more chai’ming because the 
poet successfully depicts and creates a situation as a 
result of which the reader feels a tluill of pleasure 
( rasddi-paramurtha-jna-manahsafnvUila-snndarah i, 26c- 
d ) but he is so lost in the atmosphere that he can never 
account for the transcendental delight he achieves 
( aviblmvita-samstliana-nimaiilyalia-ravjahah. i, 27a-b ). 
The poets’ art is by its very nature as abstruse as the 
creation of the creator which fascinates the beholder 
but does not enable him to understand tlie skill wliich 
produces it^ ( vidlii-vaidagdhya-iiispanna-iiirmanaii- 
sayopamaJi. i, 27c-d ). Some external elements, namely, 
the bee and its forest tract, have been brought in just 
to show the inherent grace of the Sukumarii Miirga. 
Just as the ^vild flowers gi-ow and blossom without any 
human care and supplj’- the bees -mth nectar, so the 
Sukumara Marga or more correctly its corresponding 

i8. It is woithy of menlion hei e that ciilics like Mammatit 
take the poets’ art as being inyaii-krla-ni^auia-rahtta. It is even 
better than the creation of the creator. 
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fclass of poetry is composed without any special ofibrts 
on the part of t!io poet whose genius works absolutely 
unaided by any artificial training.*® It is thus seen that 
the Sukumfira Jlilrga (i) demands an all-round natural 
grace due to the full play of the poets’ genius, (a) leaves 
alone all artificial decorations possible only to wdo 
culture and practice, (iu) lays emphasis upon the 
portrayal of the svabliilm of objects and (iv) regards 
the depiction of Rasa as a very important factor so as 
to create situations with which the capable reader finds 
it easy to identify himself without much previous 
training and to make tliem as it were, a part and parcel 
of his own experience. 

The Gun.^s have been trc.ato<l along with the Milrga 
to wliicli they belong. A group of four Guoas of the 
same name but with diflerent chawictcristics has been 
attached to each of the Sukum.'lm and Vicitra ALlrgas. 
Tliesc arc JRldliurj’a, Pristida, Lflva^ya and Abhijfltya. 
T^’O other Gunas namely, Aucitya and Saubliflgj'a, arc 
said to bo present in all compositions. Tho characte- 
ristics of tho Gunns aro in conformity mth those of the 
Mftrgas to which they belong. In other avoids, the 
main features of all the Gunas of a particular Maiga 
taken together sliould be, iu Kuntakn’s opinion, favourablo 
to the characteristics of the Mtlig.'i itself.*® Accordingly 
in the SnkumUm the Gnnns hnro been thus 

characterised. 

(1) MADIIURYA* * — a proper disposition of charm- 
ing expression is tho remarkable cliaractcristic of this 

jg. stikumUrabhidhah sff ‘yainyena saikava)o gafSh t 
viHrgetfotphulla^Liistima-kiliMneneva satpadHh D i, 29. 

20. marge^u gunZnam iamuttHya'^harmatiX (p. 7»,l. 20) 

21. Kuntflka explains under i, 33 that although Mddhurya 
and Prasada are, really speaking, the properties of molasses, 
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excellence. The expressions should preferably be free 
from compound words [asamasia-manohriri-pada-vinyasa- 
jlvitmi. i, 30a-b) and must be arranged in a way that 
they may serve to give delight to the readers’ car and 
mind, (sniliramyaivcna ariharamaifiyaivena ca JinJayu- 
hladalMui. Vriii on i, 30). It should bo noted that the 
characteristic features sruii-ramyalva and arUia-rrimanl- 
yatva tend to make Kuntaka’s Madhurya (Sukumara 
Marga) ecpiivalent to Dandin’s Giina of the same name in 
its two-fold aspect. 

(2) PRASAD A — This excellence resides where the 
meaning of the words and, for the matter of that, the 
intention of the speaker is quickly understood without 
any difficulty and where Rasa and Vakrokti arc plajnng 
an important part. * * The case of comprehension is due, 
Kuntaka tliinks, to paucity of compound words [padanUm 
asamasiatvam), the use of well-known epithets 
(praskldhuhhidhtinaivam)., dmcctness of association amongst 
the words used {avyavahiia-mmbandhaivam) and absence 
of difficulty in understanding the connection of words if 

water or crystal yet they can be taken to be havyadharma by 
upacara or transference, the motive of the transference being to 
establish the character respectively of delighting the reader 
(Jihladakaritvii) and of shining c\e^T\y {sphttiavabJiasHvi). Similarly 
in the case of Lavan)'a and Abhijatya, the motives are fascinating 
the mind of the reader {cefanacainaiharitva) and the 
characteristic of possessing a natural grace respectively. 

22. akleba-vyanjitahutavi jhagityartha-samarpanam 1 

rasa-vakrokti-visayaiit yat prasTidah sa katliyate || ii, 31. 

It will appear from Kuntuka's exposition vakroktih 
sakalalamkara-savianymn) that the term Vakrokti as used here 
is only a symbol for poetic figures and it is idle to read in it its 
usual all-encompassing character for when it has been already 
enjoined that no poetry is charming without Vakrokti, there is 
no point in advocating its presence in connection with a 
particular Guna. 
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and when compounded {samUta-’sadhhilvc' pi gamala’Samri- 
sa-yukiatri). It is interesting to note tliat almost nil 
%vriters of poetics agree wth regard to the one important 
character of Pras5da, namely, case of comprehension 
whatever it may bo due to. 

(8) LAVANYA.— consists in the beauty of stnicturc 
arising as a total eflect out of a proper disposition of 
charming words and sjllablcs**. 

(4) iVBIIIJATYA— is a natural grace belonging to 
the composition (‘ri'nW«lm-w«srwrtce//nj/am. i, 33b) which 
regales the oar (Sntti-pc^alatU^^rdi. i, 33a) and at the same 
time enraptures the heart {smjmrt,am iva cctasil. i, 33b). 
This Guna, therefore, combines within it the rare 
character of giving the reader both mental and sensuous 
dcliglit Tims the verse, 

Jl/otir-IcUiii'valayi galitam ya-n/a tarhain Ihaiiinl \ 
puttra-prUyil ktivalaya^dala-prilpi kai rtc karoti i 

33 . vartj:a»vtity:Ua»vicchtttt*p<uia‘SandhanU>samptuli \ 

baitdha saundafyaiU IStay^am abhtdh\yate | 

>» 3». 

The irdispcnsable relationship of this particular Gupa 
Laranya nith word-structure {iaiidha) ought not to be lost 
sight of. In I, 22 Kuniaka has demanded the presence of t^^o 
qualities, namely, La^anya and i>aubh5g)a m iandba or 
structure which has been defined thus 

I Scj'a-iucata’SaubbJg^jra^lavanya /lanpofaiah \ 
t;ytl/3r.il3lt vHkyas)a vin>3$e iai!<f4<z t<c>a<e | 

Here too, the excellence has been identified with beauty of 
structure {iandba’SJundar}a). An analogy of word-structure 
with the human body appears to underly Kunlaka’s conception of 
this particular Guna. J he charmingness belonging to every 
word and syllable contributes to the beauty of the composition 
as a whole just as the neat delicacy of every particular limb 
of the human frame ghes me, as a total effect, to a profound 
but unspeakable grace that reigns supreme over the beauty of the 
particular limbs. 
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Cited as an illustration from tlie Megliaduta, i, 44 
regales the ear of the reader by presenting a jmgling of 
sounds in the form of the alliteration of the several 
syllables t, r, I, Ic and p and at the same time the life-like 
picture of the Goddess wearing the bright plumes of the 
peacock on her ear brings a flood of delight to his mind. 

The Vicitra Marga, according to Kuntaka’s opinion, 
is very difficult to travel on {ati-cluhsancarah..A, 43a) and , 
very few learned poets could compose the Vicitra or 
artistic variety of poems. This Marga has been compared 
to a road strewn with the edges of swords {khadgadhara- 
patha^ i, 43c) which is taken only by brave heroes. This 
suggests, as Kuutaka himself holds, that this class of 
composition is extremely difficult to handle and those, 
who venture to take recourse to it, certainly possess the 
necessary’’ power arising from wide culture and practice 
{tad anena iiiargasya durgamatvam tatprasthiidnam ea 
viharana-praudhili praiipddajate p. 58, 11. 8-9). In this 
Marga the word and its sense appear to be endowed with 
a certain vakrafd even in the first expressions of a 
pOesPs genius, i. e. before it has had the advantage of 
being backed by training in his art {pratihhd^pra- 
thamodbJieda-samaye. i, 34a). Here, the poet has ’ such 
a fondness for the use of poetic figures that he is not 
satisfied unless he can file one Alamkara upon another 
like the setting of jewels at intervals in a necklace^*. 
One of the verses which Kuntaka cites as illustrating 
this character of the Vicitra-Marga is : 

.ndmdpyanya-faror nimilitam ahimt fat tdvad 
, , uiimilitam i 

. . pmstlidne skhalatah sva-vartmani vidher anyair 
‘ ^ - - grhltah JcaraJi u 

24- alaihkarasya kavdyo yatralamkarandntaravi | 

asantusta niiadhnanti hardder viani~handhavat || i, 35. 
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lokas ^yam-adrsta-darsana-kriH drg-vaiiasM 

uddkrio i 

yitUam lasthiKa lunaian yad asi tarn umraltm 

rilahktm I 

V. J. pp. 59-CO, dted also in SubKisitavali, Xo. 1017. 

This verso brings two distinct ideas — one expressed 
and another imexpressed. The ultimate object of tlic 
speaker is to condemn a man who is hazarding much 
to gain a trivial object. This is the suggested idea 
which arises from the one expressed, namely, censuring 
the woodman for the ^vrong course of action he has Liken 
in cutting down a mango tree that bears fruit out of 
season (which is certainly a rare atid therefore coi’ctcd 
object). Thus the suggested sense here involves the 
6gure Aprastuta-pralaihsS where the matter in context 
(pros^t/fe) is a^ri^cd at from one foreign to it. But 
tlio pcculiarit) of the poets' skill in this verse lies 
in the fact that even the expressed sense itself, namely, 
condemnation of tlie woodcutter, has been arrived 
at not tUrectly but through another figurative expression, 
hamcly, Vyaja-stuti where there is seen apparent praise 
for the object tliat is really desired to be condemned 
and lice tersa. Though in this particular instance, 
the intention of the speaker is clearly to censure the 
woodman, it docs not seem so from the expressions 
used ; on the contrarj’, there is a garb of admiration 
for tlic woodcutter who has been apparently depicted 
to be in> ested mtli the credit of conferring great benefit 
upon all concerned by extirpating the mango tree 
which was alleged to have (1) overlapped other trees 

(2) cheeked the free courec of the sun^s rays and 

(3) obstructed the sight of the horizon. Thus, the 
expressed Ahuhkaxa Vyaja-stuti may I^e taken to have 
heightened tlic charm involved in the suggested Alamkara 
Aprastuta-praiamsa. Komtaka also remarks in connection 
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with the position of poetic figures in this Marga that 
they shine so conspicuously by themselves {hhrujnmrimnr 
nijrdmanU, i, 37b) that they appear to render the ideas, 
which they adorn, subordinate to them just as the 
outstanding glory of the ra)’s of gems serve to decorate 
the body of ladies even casting their natural beauty 
into the background. In fact, it is the Alamkaras 
which make up the reason why the aJainharya (the word 
and its sense) that has been rendered subordinate to it 
{sva-sobhadisayaninhdlinm. i, 37c) should come to light 
(pj'akuSyafe. i, 37d). This amounts to saying that the 
alainkarya is so much overshadowed by its embellishments 
that the foi’iner seems to have no separate existence 
except when it appears along with the latter®’'’. The 
illustrations katamali pravijrmhhila-viraliav^jaihnli sTtnya- 
iam nlio desalt and kani ca 2 Jifyy(ibhunji hhajmdyahhi- 

25. We ^Yould do well to recollect here Kuntaka’s dictum 
alahltrtaya kavyatvam Hi sthitih etc. (quoted in fn. g). That 
being Kuntaka’s conception of poetry— it is easy to understand 
that the Alamkara {vTdya-vahratTi) aspect of Vakrokti is all-in-all 
in the artistic variety of his conception of poetry (Vicitra Marga). 
Rasa and Dhvani occupy a definite place in the Vicitra Marga no 
doubt, but we should not forget that they do not belong exclusively 
to this Marga inasmuch as there is scope for them in the Sukumara 
Marga too. What really counts in this Marga is, therefore, the 
exuberance of poetic figures before which the svarupa or svab/tava 
of objects dwindles into insignificance, aharya-kavi-hiu&ala or the 
product of the poets’ culture functions more prominently than 
sahaja-havi-kaidala or the product of the poets’ genius. In fagt, 
the poets’ genius works behind all classes of poetry but whereas 
the Sukumara (plain or artless) scyle emanates exclusively from 
the inborn resources of the poet and as such it appeals to the 
capable reader without any difficulty, the Vicitra or decorative 
style abounds in ornamentations and naturally it presupposes a 
certain amount of culture both on the part of the poet and the 
connoisseur. This is the most important point of distinction 
between the Sukumara and the Vicitra Margas. 
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Uiyam alsayiim i yt 61V J ) cited from the Hor'sicnnt’x 
(eh 1 p 25 ) will show tlint the Ahmk in (Apristutopn- 
£ams t ) alone imparts to the sentences in question 
whate\cr charm thej possess Othcnvise their plain 
meanings in the form of the enqumos ‘whence do jou 
comc^’ and ‘i\hat is a our name?’ would ha\e been 
a mattcr-of fact siiecch devoid of nil poctrj A 
stnkingncss m the spceeh {u1 iiiaicttnjamutia i 38c) 
imparts an excellent charm even to an object which is 
stale and tasteless {yad apij anUtanoUcl ham z, ZS'x) A 
free pH} of the poets ficxaus{p)aiihhoUclha^mahaiiicna 
1 , 30 c-d) enables him to concciv e accordmg to his sweet 
will, a certain object m a different waj from what it 
really represents In fact, this is the onl} pnnciplo 
underljing the Vicitn MSiga tiaj, poetical composition 
Itself** 

tlic true skill of a poet lies in his power of conception 
and depiction Poctr} is poctr} because the poets’ skill 
endows even a fact of common experience with a 
fascinating garb so that it enraptures the reader’s heart 
AVe have seen that Kuntaka’tj Vicitra Mfirga demands a 
considerable amount of artistic decoration {taicilrya or 
alnaya) but it is also worth remembering tliat some 
amount of aiibaya prevails throughout his theory of 
poctr} Even in the Sukiim »ra M'irga where prominence 
IS given to tlic siabhaia of things tlicrc is some scope 
of tins factor for ‘the poet as any tnio artist, secs or 
conceives the v or} some tiling not in the same wa} as 
the common people"”’ A description of tlic siahhaia 
of objects charms us only because we see it through the 

26 We ought to read in this connection the memorable 
Terse ol the Agnipmana 

rtparetavyasatisUreJcovtrevaprajafaitf \ 
yaihavai [smat ?) rocate tnSvam iathedaii partvariaie fl 

339 10 

27 S K De Introduction to V J p, XIX,fn 19 
18 
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poet’s eye. The Vicitra Marga has been further 
characterised as possessing an unex])rcssed sense 
beyond the expressive "word and the expressed idea 
{vZicya-viicaha-rrttihJnjam ryaiirihiasya vakyarlhasya, 
i, 40). It also depicts {hnd/iyaic) the nattire of objects 
as full of emotional intentions {svablnirnJj sarasUkTiUih, 
i, 41a) stimulated by superior skill on the part of the 
poet. In short, all phases of striking embellishments 
are conspicuously present in this jMfirga and some 
indescribable artistic excellence i^revails throughout 
{l:enUj)i Icamanlycna raicHrycyopahrmhiiah i, 41c-d). 

It vdll be clear fi-om the above that vide scope has 
been preserved in this i\Iarga for the poets’ depiction 
of Kasa, Dhvani and particularly Alaiiikara. Tlie first 
four verses, i, 34-37 discuss the important part ^Yllich 
the figures of poetry play in this j\Iarga. Verses 
i, 40-41 determine the place of Dlivani and Easa 
respectively. From what can be gleaned from the 
character of Dhvani "and Easa here, it appears that 
Kuntaka does not differ fundamentally from the Dhvani 
theorists in his conception of these two elements. To 
the process of abJdvyakii ho explicitly agrees as will be 
clear from his remarks : — iad-ai irilda-vrticr anyasya 
vijangya-hhldasya-hhivyaldih kriyaic ( p. 64, 11. 7-8). 
And last of all Kuntaka appears to admit in i, 38-39 
and i, 42 that sometimes the beauty of a poem may 
not be explained in terms of Easa, Dhvani or any poetic 
figure but the fact remains that the poem bniDarts a 
profound delight to the reader’s mind. This, Kuntaka 
thinks, is due to the peculiar power of the poets’ skill 
which he calls nkti-vaiciirya and vakrokti-vaiciirya. This 
rakrokti-vaicitrya, as we have previously seen, runs 
throughout all poetic compositions but it is better felt 
when the beauty of the composition cannot be explained 
in terms of any of the orthodox poetic elements. 
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The foiir Gunos which belong to the Vicitrv M'irg'i, 
h'i\c been thus chanctensed — 

(1) !MADnURYA— being itself free from loose- 
ness** {iyalta-^nithdyam i, 44c), it contnbutes to tho 
clnrmingness of diction {handhar-bandhumtungatUni yiiti i, 
44d) and disphj s a certain amount of the poets’ |vccuhar 
skill {taidngdhya syandi i, 44ii) 

(2) PRASSDA — It has been defined in two diffcront 
verses Tho first \ erse appears to be a curious blending 
of two contradictor) cliaraclcnstics** — namcl), this 
evcclloncc consists of unf^mponnded cxptcssions (perhaps 
to ensure a quick grasp of the sense) as well as some 
amount of compactness ojah i>pr!)an—xtttiinaiayu xyaia- 
sihitgh) which lie attnbutes to the presence of compound 
uoids (ojasah saiiiQsaiaU xrtlth Xilti on i, 45, p GO) 
Tho second definition iinphcs ca^c of comprehensions 
duo to tho close connection between sentences just like 
the association between the words*® 

IlaviR be seen, tlicrcforc, that there is \en sbglit 
distinction between tlio diDcrent aspects of the Prae ida 
as found in tho two M Tlic characteristics in\ohcd 
in both of the \crscs here arc almost equivalent to 
tho®e enumerated in the i rili undei i, 31, lu coimcction 
with the Sukmnara Marga Kuntaka Iiimsclf explicitly 
la)S down that Praslda as found in the first \crso m 
Vicitra Mfirga is almost the same as that in the 
Sukumrira I^Iarga, a touch of Ojas or compactness of 

28 J hn corresponds partly to Dandin s §le?i 

"O asamntta-f'ada nyHinh praiiddl ah kavi varimaui \ 
kxTctdojah spr&an prayah pradiado pyalra driyi/efl 

’ 45 

30 gjtiakam tubadhyade vtikye vakya/itatSny apt | 
pada iXvatra ko pyesu prosudasyaparah kratiah n 

I 46 
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structure due to tlie presence of compounds words being 
only an additional cliaracteristic here {'purmsmin 
prasada-ldlcsane saiy ojahsamsparsamiiimm ilia ridlilyaie 
p. 67). 

(3) LAVANYA — is conspicuously present where the 
words ipadaih) which are made up of short and long 
(due to their being immediately previous to some 
conjunct) syllables Uirasvaih saiiiyogpurvaisca, i, 47o), do 
not drop the visargas {ahipla-visargUniaih i, 47a) but are 
closely connected vdth one another {proiaili parasparam 
i, 47b). 

(4) ABHIJATYA — is found where the composition 
is neither too soft {nati-lcomalaechayam, i, 48a) nor too 
harsh {nidi-ltathimjam ndvahaf, i, 48b) but it is charming- 
by reason of the profound skill of the poet ( praudlii- 
nirmHam, i, 48d). 

Kimtaka remarks that the Gunas attached to the 
Vicitra Marga are practically not much different in 
character from those of the Sukumfira Marga.® ^ On the 
other hand, these are the selfsame Gunas with some 
additional characteristics such as have naturally crept 
in on account of the emphasis laid upon the poets^ 
aharya-kaiisala.^" But judging independently, it is 
difficult to see how excepting Prasada (wliich may 
somehow be taken to have developed from the character 
of the same Guna as attributed by Kuntaka in the 
vrtti under i, 31), the other Gunas of the Yicitra Marga 
have any likeness with the corresponding Gunas of the 
Sukumara Marga unless it is conceded that (i) the 


31. For a comparative study of the Gunas in the two Margas, 
Haradatta Sarma’s paper on ‘Kuntaka’s Conception of Gunas’ in 
I. H. Q. June, 1932, p. 265. 

32. evam sxikuniara-vihitanam eva gunanam mcitre 'ka^cid 
atisayah sampadyata iti boddhavyain (p, 69). 
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clmtnctenHics of L^Ninji •vi sUo^yti \\\ i, 47 C\^citr\ 
M'irpn) tho ’\<ipcctn tatna-innjU^n-iircItilli nntl 

pada-siimViRiiaRampat ns referred to tu i 32 (Sukum1r\ 
M'irfp), (n) the clnnctcr of \bljij4t>n ns found in the 
fust t^^ofcctof I 48 (VicUm) illustrate tho 
referred to in 33 and (m) tiic epithet prai/fUn lunmtam 
m 1 , 48 stands m contrist with wnvpwcr/myoiu 

in I, 33 because the one demands the poets’ ilhi\nja 
latisala nud tlio otlicr !>ahaja 

The ^^ndllJ^ma Sfrirga, as we Imvo niroadj seen, 
IS nn admixture of the other two Mfirpas Here, both 
the poets* naturd skill mid the power of his nrtistic 
omimcntation shine cquall> (sahnjrih^nja-sobh'X iitaya 
i, 49c-d) All the charms that nrc denied from 
tlie t^o extreme tjqics of poctrj \ie witli one nnotlicr 
lu this tjpo {spardhatjil yatra lorfoufc imlrijn-ffiifat/n- 
sampadah i, 5Ic-d) and it is equal!) attractiicto roadora 
of all tastes (udnflri/e/ I, 01/d All iho Gu^ias 
like Jffidimrj**i and otherfl manifest their two-fold character 
{ ns found in the extreme ) n«»d consequently 

enhanco the stnictunl excellence Tiiose who w^nt to 
maintain n Ingh slandanl of poetic beauf) in which a 
natural gneo ns well ns the art of decoration should 
equal!) thmc, take a e|>ccnl delight in tliia mwlc of poetic 
speech like a gallant fellow who practises a neat toilet*'. 


jj, airSrffcaitnoh irejcchd'/tt tmctJjya ratS/oie } 

ttdagdha nfpathjra vtdhau hhujattgll ita sUdttUlh I i 53 
arocahnah literally means qhe disco Uented The simile 
has been very suilal le here Just as a gallant fellow frequently 
changes his toilet tests this and that tlU he thinks himself to bo 
properly dressed, the discontented writer also cannot rest satisfied 
With a particular kind of composition His very nature prompts 
him to follow whatever he finds conscnient fur him it being 
understood that he possesses the n«;essary power to adopt both 
the modes of poetic speech according to his sweet will 
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Besides the group of four Guuas clumicterisiug the 
Sukumura and tlie Vicilra Mfirgns, Kuntaka cnuiueratcs 
two other Gunns, namely, AUCJTYA and SAUBMAGYA 
which, in his opinion, should bo present in all compositions. 
They arc common to the three Afargas. 

(i) AUCITYA or pro])riety is the strikit)g 
expression in which the excellence of an object is rightly 
depicted’*. To observe propriety is an essential factor 
in describing any object and, as a matter of fact, without 
it the poets’ art fails to impart charm. 

In the verse : 

itpagiri purnhTiimynim sc)ia>ii rckis 
latcnn apnrnm }t'o(lrr>> ivad-halUny avusavht i 
(Ihritram iha Imrhias ic diirdliarrih mniiikarsc 
sHra-goja-viada-lckliu-safircibhani na ksamauic 3 

V. J. p. 72. 

the speaker wants to express the JMiijcsty of the king 
concerned and this has been done in a fitting way by 
the figure Yyatireka which docs not really establish the 
superiority of the king to Indra but describes his 
Majestic glory. Hence, the aiikiyn involved in the 
figure Vyatireka has not been taken recourse to for its 
own sake but merely to observe the j^ropriety in describing 
the king’s glory. 

Aucitya has been further defined as that quality 
where the object of description is overshadowed, as it 
were, by the excellent or superior character of the speaker 
or the person spoken to’®. It consists in imparting 
such peculiarity to the matter of discourse, as may appear, 

34 * Tivjasena svabhavasja inahnttvam yena posyate \ 

praharena tad aiicifyam licit alihyana-fivit am il i, 53 . 

35 . yatra vaMuh pramatur va vTicynin iobha’ttiayina | . 
(icchadyate svabhavena tad apy -aucityam iicyaie ll 1 ", '54.- 
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to be in full conformity with the character of the speaker 
or of the person spoken to. In the verse, 

^a)^) a-mUtrcna natcndra ii>tjhan— 
uuhhUu tlrthtt-ptatipadiiarildhih f 
(1/ ntiyalojynUa-phala-piasrtiik I 
stambena iiliura uaiati'iiah I 

V. J. p. 73 cited from Raghnvam^a V, lo. 
the speaker is the s.agc Ivautsa and consequently the 
comparison of king Raghu {who has completely exhausted 
his wealth) with the stalk (from which the coni has been 
taken by the sages) is verj* apt in his mouth. In fact 
Rnglm^s comparison with an> thing else would have been 
out of place under the circuinsLanccs described. It is 
noccssai*)* to bear in mind that the Dhvani theorists 
judge the imiiortnncc of aucHya in connection with 
Rasa alone. They fnimc some binding rules for the 
ob«er\'nncc of oiicilya or propriety so tlint the poet 
is not free to write nuything he likes but be must carefully 
consider the situation that he wants depict and anything 
that is likely to prove detrimental to it must be 
rigorously abandoned. Thus arises the necessity of 
regulating the character of the raUr, the tucya, the 
bJiuva, tibliaia and annbhtaa etc., in conformity wth 
the Rasa which the poet wants to depict Any ^^olation 
of this rule of propriety gives rise to a violation of 
Rasa (i as<i-hhaugaj ot (r<is«6k«saj * ® aud tUerefora 
it is to bo discredited by all means. Even the style of 
composition must be in hannoiiy \Wth the nature of the 
subject. Ksemendra w'as so much impressed 'ivith the 
hccessity of the observance of propriety that he pTOtc 
a separate book, the Aucitya-vicara-carcca, in which lie 


36. anaitcttyHd fte nUnyad rasabhaiigas) a iHrapam \ 
prastddhauettya-bandhas in tasasjopant^ai par 3 | 

Quoted in the Uluan^aloka, p 143. 
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■boldly laid do-wn that aiicUya is tlib veiy soul of poetiy. 
Although Kuntaka^s definition , of aiiciiya is not very 
precise, yet he has maintained its all-impoifant character 
by regarding it as an excellence present in all the 
varieties of kievya. 

(ii) SAUBHAGYA — has been defined under i, 22 
as praiihhu-sainrainhha-phalablndam cciana-camaikari- 
fmlaksanam — the quality of giving a peculiar delight 
to the mind as a result of the full play of the poets^ 
IDOwcr. In i, 55 the same thing is meant although in 
an abbreviated form^'. In the next verse Kuntaka, 
remarks that this Guna results from the poets’ knowledge 
of all the resources of good composition and as such 
it is an essential factor in poetry. 

It will appear from the above although Kuntaka treats 
of the Gunas in conuectiou vith Riti or Marga, he does 
not restrict them to that clement alone as has been done 
by the Riti theorists. In fact, his conception of Riti 
itself is much wider tlian that of Vamana. Thus, he 
enumerates three Ritis corresponding to the tlu'ee distant 
varieties of Ictivija, classified on the basis of the poets’ 
sakti, vyutpatti and abhyusa. Vakrokti, which, in his 
opinion, is the very life of poetry, natui’ally predominates 
in all the varieties of kdvya and for the matter of that in 
all the Margas or Ritis; Vala’okti, in its turn, has • been 
classified into six different varieties, including within its 
wide scope all the important poetic elements of the 

orthodox schools vi7i> Rasa, Dhavani and Alamlcara. 

• .» 

It follows, therefore, that all the poetic elements (Rasa, 
Dhvani and Alamkara) cannot but attach themselves to 
one or other of Kuntaka’s Ritis — a position apparently 
in "conflict with that of most of the orthodox -theorists. 

37 .yadaHham pratibha kaveh 1 

samyak sainrabhate tasya.gui}ah saubhagyam ucyate || 
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Kunfaka docs not appear to ln\e obscncd anj theoreti- 
cal distinction between the different elements of hinya 
as such and considering the all important chaMctcr of 
his tlicor) of Vakrokti it is idle to expect him to hn\ c 
drawn sucli a clear cut distinction Thus uhai ya-iobha 
which IS tlic chanctcrislic feature of the Vicitra Mirga 
depends mostlj upon the cmplojmcnt of poetic figurc« or 
Alamk iras Dh\ am and Rasa arc elements ailuch ha\c 
unhampered scope in all the Margas Tlie Guna Pra«ida 
os belonging to the Snkum5ra M'lrga Ins been defined in 
terras of Rasa and Vakrokti The Gunas, Saublngja 
and Aucitja, arc said to be present m all compositions 
irrcspcctiio of the fact that tbc> contain Ra«a or Dhvnni 
The«c arc facts v.luch will bring home tons the futility 
of looking for a clcoT-cut distinction betneen one poetic 
element and another m the treatment of Kimtaka lie 
has nc\cr ignored the othodox elements On the contnrj, 
ho has recognised tiicm avhcnc\er thej came in his Ma> 
but at tlie same time lie is acrj particular not to establish 
the suponontj of one o\er the otlicrs So long as the 
different poetic elements of the orthodox schools consti- 
tute a particular aspect of his thcor> of Vakrokti they 
all stand on the same lc\ cl — one is ncior superior to the 
others In bis opinion bcaulj is bcautj it ought to be 
judged in its cntiretj You ma> call the decorating element 
of the kuvya a Guna or an Ahmk'in, that is not of 
essential importance 

It IS also n orth mentioning that Kuntaka Ins tned 
to keep his Gunas gcnerallj free all touch of minor 
techmcalitics He has attnbuted to them broad character 
istics as fans possible and has enumerated onlj a few 
of them leaving it for the readers to judge for thcmselv cs 
the \anous poetic excellence^ which the poet might 
display He characterises the Gunas as chuymaicitrya 
(p 71) or stnlung vanetics of poetic beauty Ife appears 
19 
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to hold that by the term guna we should uhderstand 
‘excellenee' which is the usual connotation of the word. 
In the theory of poetry we should mean by it poetic 
excellence’ which inevitably varies according to the fancy 
and imagination for different iDoets and the taste and . 
power of appreeiation of the readers. It does not brook 
rigid definition or hard-and-fast and stereotyped classifi- 
cation. The merit of a poem depends entirely on the 
individual power and skill of the poet concerned. 
Kuntaka himself has clearly remarked na punah 
salialyena sai-lcavi-kmisAlar-pralMranum kenacid api 
svarupam ahhulhdtum pdryate (p. 71). 

We should note here that with all iiis attempts at 
demonstrating this fundamental fact with regard to the 
standards of poetics, Kuntaka’s characterisation of the 
Gunas and for the matter of that of the theory ■ of 
poetry itself lacks precision. We have already seen that 
it is difficult to understand how the second set of his 
Gunas belonging to the Vicitra Marga is a direct 
development from the fii’st set. And even the indivi- 
dual Gunas do not always bring a definite idea of the 
characteristics they represent. It is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish a particular Guna from another in the 
same Marga. For instance, -in Sukumara Marga, the 
Guna Abhijatya serves equally to rOgale the Car and 
enrapture the heart of the reader and as sUch it is not 
theoretically different from Madhurya Where 'the Word 
structure possesses, amongst other characteristics, 
sruti-ramyatva and artha-ramanlyatva. Then again, in 
both the Gunas Madhurya and Lavanya are involved the 
beauty of word-structure and the charm it affords, one 
would like to understand wherein the beauty of structure 
lies and in what different ways the two Gunas work sO 
as to delight the reader. The sweet and melqdious- 
verses which embody the kdnkas and the grand literary 
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style of the vriii •which contsuns an exposition of them 
do not always help the reader to form any definite 
impression except that Kuntaka combines in him the 
rare qii^ities both of a critio and of a poet. He has 
of course, spared no pains to form a definite and unique 
theory of poetry. Yet his theory has remained indefinito 
to his readers. 

But this is not the fault of Kuntaka alone. If hia 
theory is indefinite, the treatment of somo of tho nTiters 
of tho orthodox schools is equally mechanical and 
confusing. Tho earlier theorists, in their attempt 
at precision, had made their treatment narrow and too 
much mechanical (as will be partly evident from tho 
individual Gunas of Vamana and Hapdin). Kuntaka, 
while trying to keep himself free from such narrowness 
and to form a comprehensive theory of poetic beauty, has 
allowed himself to be drawn into grandiloquent expre- 
ssions and vague generalisations. Tho exposition of the 
Dhvani theorists, in spite of their attempts to explain 
the deeper aspects of poetry, is sometimes so confusing 
that the student of the Aladikiira-4astra finds himself 
puzzled when he is lost in the ten thousand four hundred 
and fifty five varieties of Dhvani and the divisions and 
subdivisions of IJtpreksa,’ ’ Wc must not forget in 
the trejitment of one who, on principle, keeps an pye on 
the scope of individual power, some amount of vagueness 
and lack of precision is bound to come in just as, on 
the contrary an attempt at precision inevitably shuts 
out the scope of broad generalisation. It is, therefore, 
fair to admit that each theorist has formulated hjs 
theory in the best possible ■way he could and we shall 
be easily reconciled to all minor defects of every 
writer if we remember a plain but indisputable fact that 

38. cf K^vyaprakasa, 65, ch. IV^ and SahUya^^jfpa^^, 
(Kars 686-91) ch, X, re^pectjyely. 
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(ho wnf(*rs of t1io Ahuiikrira-.'a.-tr.i tiiulfTlnoI: th<- diniciilt, 
tiay, inipor-Niklf, (n-k of forinulatiiii^ a (kifinit'* thcon' 
about sonu'lliin^ v/liicb iX I)y vf-ry iiatun- imlf iliiabb-. 
It may 1)0 saffly a>^'.f-r("(l, then forf, tli:it tli'- (kb'ct.s 
spoken of do not jp-catly minimi'-o tin* importruioe of 
Knntaka’s (reatnuiit. f)n (lt<* otlnr hand, dno onalit 
must 1)0 paid (o him for l)<-in'^ tin- oidy v/rit'-r in tin- 
'\vhf)lo ram'o of Alaiiikani lil/ntPiro to havo touched 
n|)on the (‘lemetit f»f individuality in poetic composition 
— a ([uosiion alto;fcther i*,'nor.‘d by tin* orthodox theori-t.-*. 
But the sturdy ind*-pf tuh‘nce, v/iiieh juompttfl him to 
formulate a nov(d theory of Poetic-^ v.dthout adherim^ to 
the teachings of tin* orthodox -chooP, was resp-ui-silde 
for his failure to attract any following iti tin* later hi^tory 
of the dl.-eipline. 


B 

BHOJA 

Bhoja, author of the Sanisvatl-kauthfibharaua* api)eai‘s 
to follow a tradition cjuite dillcrent from the orthodox 
speculations although his treatment maintains in many 
places, unmistakable traces of the iufiuenee of most of 
his i)rcdccossor.s of the pre-dhvani schools. His work 
is undoubtedly a con)j)ilation like the Alaihkara portion 
of the A^nipurfina of which we shall treat later on. 


I. Here we shall discuss Bhoja’s treatmeut only so far as 
is found in this booh. It has not been possible for u*. to utilise 
his other work, the ^rngiira-prakaba, ,a manuscript of which is 
lying only in the Govt. Oriental Mss, Library, Madras, 
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I, r'jfi fa*3it3m tZifSnSfy tSh3*l^in3iitf fjjjh l4^rfc | 
*/’|3<7 irtii w Ijfiun isrkj*i | j, j«. 

3. gunin^At JflfJff yatra |V{2/|fi3«lt r>fJnd\ih | 
lit ftSh^t tat /ri/A<iita ftatalijtf t 

^raJfc3*»>3* /T.iflijimjii, /riJI3 | 
^'>l^/r3 fMHat | J, aS-jj, 
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nltogothcr nine vipanjaya-dosas corresponding to the 
nine oiit of ten standard excellences of Dnndin. It is 
interesting to note, in this connection, that Bhoja really 
deals ■svith two sets of Gunas, ri,\, (1) one set of nine 
Gunas in connection with tlie Ritis and (2) an indepen- 
dent set of twenty-four Gunas. The first set of nine 
Gunas, however, also appears cmnnorated by the same 
names in the otlier set but that it forms a separate sot 
by itself is clear from the fact that the nine Gunas 
mentioned under this set do not often bear the same 
characteristics as the nine enumerated in the other 
set. These nine Gunas mentioned in connection with 
the Ritis have not, however, been exactly defined or 
characterised but their nature and function have to be 
oomprehonded by implication from the Aritimat set 
of Dosas which arc said to be the viparyayas of these 
Gunas, 

From the manner of Bhoja’s treatment of the 
Ai'itimat set of Do.sas, it ■will appear that regarding the 
Gunas that are attached to the Ritis, Bhoja^s views are 
almost similar to those of Dandin. The following 
table of Bhoja’s viparyayas -will show to what extent 
Bhoja has been dmectly influenced by Dandin in the 
matter : — 

viparyaya-closas Corresponding Gunas 

deducible fi’om them. 

I. Sithila (looseness) 

(illustration — same ns Sle.sa (compactness) 

Dandin^s i, 43.) 

II. Visama (un-evenness) 

(illustration — same as Samata (evenness) 

Dandin^s i, 48.) 
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III. 

V. 

Vh 

YU. 


VIII. 


Kn{)jom (lnr-lmp‘5^)* 
(illu'itnition — diflcrcnt 
from Daijflin^s)* 

Apm^nnn'i (Farfelchcdfic'fs) 
(illnvtralion—Mino as 
Dan«li»N i, 46) 

Kc> flrthn (Jnfcronco^ of jfCiL«c) 
(iUu«tr.\tion--Mmc m 
D andinV i, 71) 

Gr.1nijn (vulj»ari{y) 
(ll!u‘lratiot»-“*«amc as 
DandinV 1, 63) 


Saukumlrjja (soft- 
ness to be (iNtinpiiUIi- 
cd from loo^'cnc'^s)* 

Prasnda (Lucidity) 


Artliavyakti (cxpUcit- 
iic«s of scn«c). 

Kflnti ( or 
«KTccabilit>) 


A^ama-ta (ab'cnce of coni- 

{fouiid \\ord*>) Oias ( abundance of 
(illu'-tration— taken from cornjKJund ivortls), 
(D.uidin*s wfldbwrj/a- 
uparyaija i, 50) 


Anin*>nd!ia (incompictness) 

(ilin'ftration— own)* Mfidhnrjn (hwcctnc'-s) 


3 sautuPiZrjij’Vf/arjii^t Jrafhcra ii/ttjUjatt i, J2 

4 asitartttiig udricehtl t ah patir adtiJft 

timjdbhih Uthhradi'gdfttatrdrtjo)tsltm^\j\fa taJi I 

I, IlIuktraiiiQ lerse 43. 

alrSti’tafhrtraivSd afauiumOrjra})i tufralllam tva, 

'the aboTC %erae h<> been citcU from UiiSniatia ■, 40, i\ hero 
ti appears as sn i^tusiraiion of a non icchnicat I>o$ 3 , i ix., Gui^ha. 
iabd^bludh^na. the meaning is hidden in the sense that it is 
arriicd at m a round about ssi) Tor instance, asitartttui means 
"the son (lut) ol one who has ( i. e, leases behind ) a blacV taji/a 
— not white) path {/tt) Bhoja, howeser, judges the Uoja here 
from the point of siew of bandha alone, 

5. See pp. 72-3...cli. V. where the question has been dis- 
cussed in connection tsilli Da^^m’s SukumSratiZ. 

6 noMhitiiim ca nadlMtimtaJ^gxntifh iattra‘pz\finZm \ 

viSi^so naiia kartavyah ttrlfu rHja-kuleftt ca l 1, ill v. 48. 
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IX. Analamkara (want of strik- 
ingness) 

(illustration— own)^ Audfirya (elevation) 

It may be seen from the above table that the Aritimat 
set of Bhoja^s Dosas numbers nine instead of ten 
because of Dosa corresponding to the Samfidhi-guna of 
the Riti theorists is lacking in his enumeration. Most 
of the viparyaya-dosas of Bhoja correspond generally 
in form and spirit to the viparyayas of Dandin and he 
quotes very often the illustrations of particular viparyayas 
from the latter’s treatment. Danin’s Gramya-dosa is 
the viparyaya corresponding to liis arihamUdlmrija, 
whereas Bhoja treats it as a viparyaya of Kanti which 
could not be justified if Bhoja’s Kanti were to imply, 
Idee Dandin’s, absence of the unnatural. It is lileely, 
therefore, that in Dandin’s Kanti Bhoja lays emphasis 
upon the expression sarva-jagat-kantam (=agi*eeable to 

the whole world Dandin, i, 85), whereas Gramyata 

imjDlies a manner of exiDression in vogue the unsoidiisticated 
people, creating a sense of aversion in the cultured 
class alone. We have seen that Dandin did not mention 
any viparyaya corresiJonding to his Audarya-Guna 
since the particular Guna was, in his opinion, to be 
seen in both the Gauda and the Vaidarbha modes. The 
want of striking charm involved in Bhoja’s Analamkara 
has been explicitly stated ( a, i, i, 42-43 ) to be due 
to the absence of any expression of some high merit 
or of any praiseworthy epithet as involved in Dandin’s 
Udarata (i, 76 and i, 79). Bhoja’s illustrative verse 
dlrghapuccha etc. of this Dosa contains some insignificant 
epithets and in this sense it may be justified as an 


7 . dll ghapnccha^ caliispadah kakiidviaTi-llamba-kamhalah | 
gorapatyaih balluardas trnavi atti mukhena sah || 

< i, ill, V. 49 . 
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appropnatc illustration of the upanjaya of Aud'lrj'i 
Bhoja^s idea of Dandm's Mulhnrji i\as surelj ill- 
conccivcd If Dandin^b Alidliurja clcarlj implies 

(i) absence of \ulgarit> and (ii) a special t>pe of 
Anupnea it is rcall) difficult to saj hoi\ the illustrative 
ver^e naUiuium ca etc in connection with Blioja^s 
Anirv>Odlia-dosa (.ontoins tipanjaya corrc^pondins to 
that particular Guna Is it to be understood th it tlic verso 
in question IS defective because it contains tat nannp}Ui.a 
accepted according to Dandin m the Gaud i mode instc id 
ol stuiyatiupiusa accepted in the Vaulaibhi? lliis is i 
fine logic indeed ’ burcl> Bhoja does not specificallj 
mention tint a dev lation from the Vaidarbln inode 
gives nsc to the Antimat «etof Do'^as ' Iroin Bhoja’s 
tr/fe* it seems that ho docs not take Midlmrja m tlio 
tccbical sense in which Dandm Ins understood it 
but gciierallj means bj it a sweetness of ‘•enso’ winch 
in his opimou, is lacking in the \cr c in quc-^tion 
Besides, the verse possesses, in Blioja's opinion 
alack of uniformitj duo to the use of dilFcrcnt 
in connection wntli the same word tisidw Tins 
appears to correspond rathci to the upaitjatjn of 
Vlnnna^s Samatl (p 101 above) and not at nil to tint 
of Bandm's JIiidhnr>a Bhoja^s quotation, therefore, of 
Bandings definition of Mldhurja in this connection 
becomes altogether meaniiiglese It onlj chows tint 
he has Tost the sjunt of Dandin’s treatment Lastlj, 
it IS also difficult to sec vvlij ibscnce of compound words 
involved in the iiparyaya of Ojas should be a defect 
of poctrj E\ en if it bt so, Blioja a attempt to support 


8 nakhtnii t ca ttadJnum cetz safthyantHc caf.i>e>ta riter 
upakrame irttgtnuii iasira pUntnUm tti cakUra nirvUhat strjfu 
rUjalulepi celt parilyUgSd amadhur~irthnt\7icca mUdhurya 

‘Biparyaya-namUyaiii iabda pradt Uno gxvxa-viparyayo do^ah 

p 39 under ill v i <8 
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liis position by the particular quotation from Danclin 
(Bh. i, 37 ~D. i, 60) is curious, AYhy should the verse 
smarah Icharali klmlah luinlaJ? etc. (Bh. i, ill. v, 47 =D. 
i, 59) be discarded as an example of Asamasia-clos/i on 
the ground that there are hmulha-jnirusjja and handha- 
saithihja involved in it ? It is likely that Bhoja himself 
was conscious of his weak point that absence of 
compounds as such does not render a poem defective 
and so he rejected Dandin’s verse smarah hharah etc. 
in consideration of the fact that it gives rise to some other 
defects, namely, handha-saifhifya and handha-^iuriisrja. 
But admitting the fact that these ripai'ya^jas, as a class of 
veritable Dosas, do not attach themselves to any 
particular Riti, why should the dahsJnUiyas be specially 
mentioned as disapproving of this kind of composition 
[ato naivam.,.daksincdyah prayuTijate...\, 37c-d) ? 

In spite of such discrepancies there can hardly be any 
doubt that Bhoja was indebted to Dandin in evolving 
this set of Do.sas and in his conception of the corres- 
ponding set of Gunas. These Gunas, in Bhoja^s 
treatment do not apijear to forjn the inseparable 
characteristics of any particular Eiti but they are common 
to all the Ritis. The Ritis in general would suffer 
from deficiency if, instead of the Gunas, there viparyayas 
were present in them. It is for this that these viparyayas 
constitute a set of Dosas of which the name has been 
rightly given as Aritimat, We have already seen (Ch. V. 
pp. 60-61 fn.) that there is a marked difference between 
the treatments of Dandin and Bhoja regarding the 
application of the viparyayas. Bhoja accepts vaiparitya 
or opposite as the only meaning of viparyaya and 
whatever possesses a characteristic opposite to that o£ 
a Guna is a Dosa, On this point Bhoja^s indebtedness 
to Vamana also cannot be doubted. Vamana^s dictum 
giina^viparyayaimano dosali influenced him to a great 
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extent and led lam to the extreme position tliat the 
t ipanjayas of tlie standard Gums do not sometimes 
crcitc n scpiMto Riti is Dindin thinks, but form n 
distinct sot of Dosxs iilach arc detrimental to all Ritis 

Blioja’o treatment of the Ritis is somcwliat unique 
lie doas not tro it Riti is a fecpante clement of poetr> 
but includes It under the ^alxlftlamf tirn^* mIucIi appear 
111 chiptcr 11 of 111" work IIckivcs i dem iti\o defini- 
tion of the term Riti and tikes it to bo sjnonjmoiis ivatli 
Mlrgi ivlneli lie dc"tnbc-> a-s the \\\y or manner of 
composition mIucIi the people of Vidarbha nnd other 
lands folloii The •‘jnnt invoKed in Bhoja's Riti, 
therefore, partlj approximates Kuntik Mflrga m Inch lie 
understood to bo laiipia^tf/iSna hetu oh mode of poetic 
practice’ although the scope of the element dilRrs in the 
troatincnt of the two wnters—Kuntaku’s M^rga being 
elastic in chancter, Bhoja’s Riti comparati\cl> limited 
lie mauituns a larger number of Rltts than an> other 
writer of repute We Imc seen th it Dandin dealt wath 
oiil> two among-st manj w i>s of speech 1 Vaidarbha 
and Gaud i lo this V'linana added a third— Pnnc'tll, 
all the Rlti-s in the treatment of both being detenmned 
b) the ibscncc or presence of certain standard Gums 


9 This perhaps indicates Bhojas sense of consisiencj as 
compared «ith the w filer of the Ahriikara portion of the 
Agnipiirann We hate «een that m his definition of poetry 
Bhoja mentions all the mam poetic clemcnls excepting Riti nrd 
Dhiani both of tthich haic been, in fact, included under the 
Alarnkans Ihis | roccdure although open to criticism is not 
without Its own merit for admitting the fact that a proper 
definition of poetry requires a mention of all the essentisl 
elements Bhoja s treatment later on has been quite in confor- 
mi y with his definition of poetry 

10 1 atJarbU^dikrtah fianlbah kHr^e mZtrga tit snifiah \ 
rJti ffaiav tit dhatoh tavyutf/attyH rUtr ucyate t i , a? 
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Riidrata enmneratecl four Ritis adding one Lftti}’;! to 
Varaana^s enumeration but his Ritis were determined 
chiefly by the absence or presence in varying degrees of 
compound words. Bhoja’s Ritis are six in number, 
namely, Vaidarblii, Pahcfili, Gaudiya, Latiya, Avantilca 
and Magadhi, tlic last two being added to the enumeration 
of Rudrata. It is to be noted tliat Bhoja’s Ritis are 
determined both by the presence or absence of certain 
standard excellences as in the treatment of the Riti 
theorists and of compound words as in Rudrata. This 
is not surprising because his work being encyclopaedic 
in character attem])ts at compiling the views of dillerent 
theorists. Thus (1) the Yaidarbhi Riti is marked by a 
few compound words and presence of all the Gunas.' *. 
(ii) The Pahcfili may contain compounds of not more 
than five or sLx words. Tlie Gunas Madhuryu and 
Saukumfirya should predominate therein, but in any case 
Ojas and Kfinti must not be jn’cscnt in it.' '* (iii) The 
Gaudi Riti should contain long compounds and the 
Gunas, Ojas and Kanti should prominently shine in it.*® 
tiv) The Avantilca again is an intermediate type between 


II latrasamTtsTi nihscsa~§lesTi(!t-gttna~gumphiiTi 1 

'vtpaTicl-svara-saiibltTtgyTi vuidarhht ritir isy.ttc 11 ii, 29i 

The attribute 'vipancl'vni aunihha^ya is probably to imply a 
harmonious unification of all the poetic excellence in this Riti. 

12. samasta-paTicasa-padain ojah-kTmti-vivarJitani | 

. vtaAhuram sukumaram ca pTmcTilli'n kavayo vidtih |l ii, 30. 

13 samastatyndbliatapadain ojah-kUnti-gunanvitam 1 
gaudlyeti vijananti rltivi rtti-vicaksanuh 0 ii, 31. 

it is interesting to note that Bhoja’s definitions and inter- ' 
pretation of the Ritis Vaidarbhi, Gaudiya and Paucali are almost 
similar to the characteristics of these Ritis cited by Vamana ' 
( under i, 2, 1 1-13 ) in support of his oivn definitions. ' TlVe ' 
tlkakara was also rightly under the impression that Bhoja 
maintained fully the tradition of Vamana. 
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VnKHrWiI and Ptnclll — it of compounds of t)irco 
or four word> «nd tltorc is |>crli'ips no Inrd and f ndc 
rt'jjardinS the j>r<* cnee of Gums** (v) v »s n 

pecidnr idiuixtiirc of all the Ultis It is perhaps me nit 
tint a pirtitnhr feu or all the Gnins nn> bo pre cut in 
ih ind nn\ bo nnrko<l In coin|)oiiiu! unnls of all iambic 
length** 111) M ijridhl is i dcfectnt mode of spcfth 
wUett, umfomutj i** He! in^ thnut^^ltout (lu com\>o‘.Uioii, 
ic uliere tiie comiio*iUoii liejitns \ntli i pirticiilar Kill 
blit It bred sin tin nitcnal tinkiiu place for Fome other 
KUi*' 

1 nun llic a\xn e “I etch It M cnis tint bs the addition 
of the lavt thr f Illti- mimh Llflvl intik i md 
Mjfjadhl Ilhoja Ins practK dl> unde no improunnnt 
upon in) of liH preileccssors 7110 first three IIHi« 
Vaidarbhl r'iTiedl md GandU'i ln\c beta distincllj 
cbanclen od but tlic nature of tin 1 1'l nainetl KUi- is 
notclcarb understandable J lit rein irk tint n inrticulir 
lllti is tbo adinixtnrt of all other llltis or that it st mds 
midua) belueon some other lUlis is tilhir nicaimi;^lc s 
or it umictcse ml) enlarjjoH the scope «id \ssJllt^uon 
of RltLs uidelimttlj It appears tint tonic jHiliticd 
Kifimficince lias hem attached to Bhoj ds Hftis Ilhnj i 
UTS Imnetlf tlic I>ird of Vt mil and probabl) this u 
the Old) reason for nimwi^ ;\ KUi \fler the hml niled 
by blin * ' 

'Jlio distinttinn botuecn BliojaV Gums and Ahiiil 'Ins 
LS not it all ucll marked AltlioiiKb ho rein irks tint 

14 anta Hie tu lat iarbhjor-} 1 ratiithatc | 

sHtantikH santattath $^ 1 / dtttrats Incitit at! padiili\ 

II 3s 

15 sam nlarlhr vyZm fm tUttjfik rllf 1 cyate [ 1 331b 

16 /A*r«//rl/i/ /» I I 11 33 it 

17 vtdeS I Hlnltaclnrjyi the Giniji Ulti m Ihcorj 

anil Praciicc ( I tl Q June, 1917 pp 37 <i* 39 ^) , 
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CONCEPTS OE EITI AND OUNA 


tlie Gunns occup}' a more important place in poetry 
than the Alamkfiras''' — his treatment does not in any 
way support liis position. From liis dcfiniiion of poetry 
it docs not appear that he assigns any spe ial importance 
to any particular element of poetry but that ho is 
to incorporate somehow all the elements in his treatjan 
lie has, of course assigned a definite fy^ace to R|irc 
his definition of poetry. "With the deveh x^vAain 
Poetics of the Dhvani school before him | .the Riti 
be so indifferent as to ignore entirely the *4^1- minenct: 
of Rasa, but ho docs not seem to gh^<‘Jopv) Rasa 
a theoretic and systematic position in t : difft j;c]jeaie 
of Poetics. He docs not admit its connexion pked .Dhvani 
which he included under a particular n'x . — 

Gambhirya ! His nonacceptance of the ^ortaTicc 
of Dhvani, his detailed treatment of exterP^n'u^ poetry 
and consequently his failure to correlate Rd | •'^'Pith other 
elements of poetiy, his borrowing from ItA(iiy writers 
but failure to realise the spii’it of their treatni, ent made 
his work so unsystematic and uncritical that he 'could not 
create a school of opinion nor attract any jfoUowing 
in later times 

i8. alamhrtam api &ravyavi iia kavyfnh guiiavarjita-,-,,-^ I 

gtina-j’ogas layor 7 Uukhyo giniTdamkara-yognyoh y jg. 

ig. Vidyanatha and PraKasavarsa are the only writers 
who have followed Bhoja’s scheme of the Gunas. In the f;hapter 
entitled Gunaprakarana of his work-. Vidyanatha repeats both 
in spirit and expressions the definition of Bhoja’s twenty-.foL'->- / 
iabila-gtmas discussed by him to belong to the ati/ia as ' well 
{eiesam gimanam artha~gafatvam api hecid icchanii p. 334, 1.3). 
Evidently he is referring here to the treatment of Bhoja and 
it appears that he himself does not like to discuss the arthagimas 
separately. It deserves to be noted in this connection that 
Vidyanatha makes a very pertinent remark that all the Gunas 
enumerated by him are not universall}' treated as positive 
excellences {gunalvaiii 7 ia satvasatnmatam p. 322. 1.9) because 

b 
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Bhoj'i has no\s)icrc gixen a general definition of Gums 
or of Ahmkii»~\h buttUej Imcbccn rougblj treated as 
crabollishmcnts of poctrj genera!!} We arc not told 
■\slnch element m a\lnt particular a\a> adorns poctr) so 
that tlicro is nothing to prc\cnt us from treating certain 
Gums as Alamklras and tue tetsa On this point 
Bhoj I'b peculiar position anil be ‘«till more cMdcnt if 
aic just consider his treatment of the Ritis liic Uiti 
has been trcitcd as one of the ^alHlrdaml U) as and tlic 
Gums pi 1 } an imiiortant part m his conception of Riti 
but the term has been ii^cd al'o in connection anth a 
particuhr Gum 'Ihus, Bhoj i^s position clcirl} rc'oUcs 
into the cimoivs proposition that some particular 
Alamk ira i c the Rifi is detemnned b} the presence 
of certain Ginns n\hiUi is an iinpobsibiUl} if the two 
elements arc tikcii to embellish poctr> in two diirorcnt 
Tfa>8 It would ippcar, thortfore, that in spito of his 
direct a««crtion to the contrirj uid his quotation of 
the icr*o ijadi hhaiali laios ctjutain guneWnjah etc 
followang the lead of Vanniia, Bhoji rcaJl} obsencs no 
theoretic il distinction between Giinas nnd Alaiukiras 
as cxtcrml cnibclh^luncnts of poctrj 

He classified the Giinas into three classes ( i, 60 ) 
namcl} tl) ia/ya, (2) iibhtjantaia uid (3) laiCaila^ 
The first set corresponds to the Sabthguua of c irhcr 
writers, the second to n)//iofjifwa and tho«c that come 


some of them c main merely absence of fauU i /'arih^ra 
Jta/ven t gi ita(t im i[)id 17) and as s eh they are less charming 
ll an ihosc \shich cnharce the poetic effect on ihcir own 
account [sn 7 /a era ^arudSltSt^a^et nah— xbid j 8) PratSsai aisa 
aj pears to follow Phoja closely throighout his wotk hut 
he accepts twentj two Giijas each of Saida (1 7 23) and 
(n 2435) III place of Phojas iwei t) four omiitmg f»ati and 
Prau^hi fim his enumer t on The number of Blioja's 
VitSeftia gunas howeier he has retained all right 
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CONCEPTS OF RlTI AND GUlSDi. 


under the tliii’d set liave not been treated by the ortliodox 
writers as a class o£ teclinical Gnnas. They were 
originally Dosas and have now ceased to bo such owing 
to some special circumstances for which they arc called 
specific ( vaiscsjka ) Gunas"”. In the enumeration of 
this third set of Gnnas one cannot doubt Bhoja^s 
indebtedness to early writers like Bhfimaha and Dandin 
who had already admitted the possibility of accepting 
certain Dosas in ijoetiy as valid under particular 
circumstances. Vamana^s teaching that Gnnas and 
Dosas of poetry stand in opposite relation to each 
other led Bhoja further to understand, by implication, 
that whatever ceases to destroy the ellccts of poetry 
becomes a Guna. The number of the technical Gnnas 
treated by Bhoja is twenty-four and each of them belongs 
to kibda and artha. They may be given as follows : — 


✓ 

Sahtlaguna 

(i) Sle.sa — coalescence 
of words (sukista- 
2 mdaiu i, G6a) 


(ii) Prasada use of 
words of which the 
sense is well-know 
( pras?V/d/a7ra///a- 
23aclaivam i, GGc) 


Aiihacjuna 

(i) the quality of be- 
ing well connected 
(susUfraia) in the 
sequence of events 
(samvidhanc i, 
7Sdr" 

tii) Clarity of sense 
{jJrukatyam ariha- 
S7ja i, 79a) 


20. bahyah §abdagniias testi caiitarus tvartha-saTiih'ayah i 
vatSesibcis tii te nunain dosatve' pi hi ye gunah || 

i, 6 i. 

, 21. The spirit involved in this Guna and the illustration 

given of it correspond exactly to those of Vainana’s arthaSlcsa 
(see ch. VI, pp. 99-101 above). 
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iSrt6f/rt5rN)ia 

(m) Simitl — abscnccof 
une\cnncss 
omycna bhananam) 
in the three stnic- 
turcs** 

(i\ ) Madhurj 1 — distinct- 
ness oi -words 
(pribal-padnfa i, 
GSa, Vlnnn i in, 1, 
20 ) arising from 
the absence of 
•sandhi 

(v) Sukum'Jrvt'L — abse- 
nce of harshness 
duo to the use of 
mostlj soft sjlla 
blcs ( ani'ttburil- 
1 sat a-p) ityam i,b8c 
*=Dandin i, 69) 

(m) Artlmjakti- com- 
pletcncos of the 
sentence from the 
words uttered (so w- 
pTirna'iahjaiiam,^, 
GOa)** 


Arihagmm 

(ill) Noiirehnquislmient 
of the ■sequence of 
idcas(ni«/'fnmj/ui/i 
1 tmnaialam, i, 

70c)* > 

ti\ ) PI iciditj ( lit — 
ab-scncc of ‘»eaen- 
tj ) c\cn under 
the infiuenco of 
anger etc {krotUni- 
(luiapyalni atii i, 

sob)** 

(v) Absence of hirsli- 
ness I/- tenderness 
of ideas {anisthu^ 
latia 1 , SOc) 


(m) Paithful tlcscnp- 
tion of the nature 
of tlungs ( sifli U- 
pasya i>al ^ritf atlm^ 
tmm i, 81a-b)** 


22 This reminds one of Dan^in i, 47 (cli V, pp 65 67 
above) 

2j cf. Varaana, eh VI, pp ioi-2abo\c 
24 cf Agnipuraoa, cb Vllr, below 

Z5 It corresponds partly fo Danijm s Guna of the same 
name (see eh V pp 73 76 above) 

26 cf Vamanas arthaguna of ihe same mnie, eh M, 
pp 1660 above 
21 
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Scibdaguna 

(vii) Kanti — Richness of 
words giving rise 
to a dignity in the 
comp osition njj m la- 
tvam handhafiya i, 
690 )^=^ 

(viii) Audaryya — liveli- 
ness m the compo- 
sition {vikatalcfiara- 
handhatvam i,70)"* 

(is) Udattata — mention 
of worthy epithets 
{slaghyair visesa- 
nair yogah i, 70c= 
Dandin^s Udara in 
i, 79a). 

(x) Ojas — superabund- 
ance of compound 
words {samdsa-hhu- 
yastvam i, 71a= 
Dan^n, i, 80a) 

(xi) Aurjity a— compact- 
ness of structure 
( gadhahandhata i, 
71 b = Vamana’s 
sabdaguna Ojas iii, 
1,5) 


Arihagmia . 

(vii) Conspicuous pre- 
sence of Rasas 
dljita-rasatoam i, 
81c=Vamana iii, 
2, 14) 

(viii) Grandeur of glory 
( hhuiyutkarsn i, 
81d) 

(ixl Nobleness of in- 
tention [tikiyasya 
nihcirsah i, S2a) 


(xl Emphatic asser- 
tion of a certain 
statement {svcidh- 
ya-vasuyasya ar- 
ihesu visesah=\ 
i, 82 c-d) 

(xi) Expression of 

• anger gone to 

excess {rudhciha- 
inhuraid i, 83a= 
Ean^n^s Urjas^d 
Alamkara ii, 275 
c) 


27. This is akin to Vainana’s Sabdafianii (ibid). 

^8. It reminds one; of Vamana dii, i, 22 (ch. VI, p. 106 
above). 
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(xu) Prc) ns — nn ngrce- 
nblc statement 

(V) iijatm alhyrimm 

1 , 71c=D'inflin^s 
Alamhua of the 
same mmc ii, 2751) 

(xm) Su^nbdntl — proper 
use of nouns and 
veibs i e gnmmn 
ticnl correctness 
(s«pi<n({»i tyutpai- 
/<Ai,72'i=Bhlmnhn 
1. 14c) 

( 2 ci\) Snmldhi — Tinus- 
fcrcncc of the qua- 
lities of one to the 
otlier(n;i?/m?//(T/ Wf> 
ntim yad anyaliii- 
dhiiopanam i72c d 
=Danditi i, 93) 

(x\ ) Snuksmj a — Use of 
words in Avluch is 
involved a subtlctj 
of sense (n/i/n/fsnw- 
jalpmUpatiam i, 
73a) 

(x\ i) Gambhirya — The 
quality of contain- 
ing all concepts of 


iri/iagima 

(xii) Preference of a 
particular object 
( mihcnabhistata 
1, 83b) 


(xiii) Use of auspicious 
expression for 
inauspicious idea 
{(hn nnem ndrn k- 
nai lhapa} yHyah i, 
83c(l)” 

(xiv) Recourse to n 
pretext ( lynjuia- 
Inmbnnain i, 81a) 
in order to justify 
onc^s position 


fw) Comprehension of 
one’s inner feeling 
from external 
gestures snAvuKt- 
7 thablndat banam 
1 , 84c) 

(xvi) Dependence upon 
the niles of 
S'istra {bUstnutha 


29 It corresponds to one of the < 5 unas in the Agnipurana 
tt the Prasastya in 346/21-22 (cf ch Vlicbelon) 
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Sahdagui^a 

Dhavni i( dhvani- 
maita i, 73c) 

(xvii) Vistara — analytic 
expression of idea 
( vyasena uldih i, 
73d)* ^ 

(xviii) Saiiksepa — S 3 ’’nthe- 
tic expression of 
idea, {samasenahhi- 
dhanam i, 74a)** 


Ariliaguna 

savyapelcs/itvain, i, 
85a)*° 

(xvii) a gradual mani- 
festation of the 
intended sense 
{artliarikusah i, 
85c) 

(xyiii) Brevity in -which 
an extensive topic 
is expressed in a 
single sentence 
{artlmsya sa7n- 
rrtih i, 85d) 


30. This perhaps refers to a composition where the 
meaning is .clear to the reader only when he knows the 
technicalities involved in the injunctions of Sastja. As for 
instance the meaning of the given veise 

maittyadi-citta-parikamiavido vidh ay a 
HeSa-praha7iamiha labdha-sabijayo^ah | 
hhyathn ca saitva-ptirusaiiyatayadhigamya 
•vanclianti tain apt saviadhibhyto nit oddhum || 

i, ill ; V. 1 14 cited from Sisiipalavadha, IV, 55. 

will not be intelligible unless one knows the meaning of the 
philosophical terms maitrya-kkSa etc. 

31. It is ,akin to Vamana’s third variety of arthapraudhi 
(see ch. VI, p. 95 above). 

32. This is partly equivalent to fourth vai iety {sainasa) 
of Vamana’s arthapraudhi with this difference that whereas in 
Vamana’s Samasa several complete sentences are shortened 
into a single sentence by convenient grammatical forms, here 
great incidents which would otherwise have been described 
at length are expressed briefly in a single sentence ,or a half yerse. 
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Bohdaguyin 

(xix) S'xmmitatv'i — the 
use of exictl} *is 
man> words as arc 
required to undcr- 
iStand the sense 
i yai'adai Ihapada- 
tiam 1 , 74c)*® 

(xx) BhSvika — utteran- 
ce out of a deep 
emotion {hhaato 
itihjaiiitih i, 75a) 


(xxi) Gati— orderly se- 

quence of ascent 
and descent (n) o/aV 
tat ohayoh / ramah 
1 , 75c-d**Vanianri’e 
^ahdaguna Sam'tdhit 
111, 1, 13) 

isjai) Biti — continuance 
or maintenance of 
the original manner 
[iipal ramasya mi - 
vuhtth, 1 76a)** 


Ai ihaguna 

(xix) Siiitabiliti or 
exact matching of 
word and sense 
{Sabdarthau yatra 
iulyait stall i, SGa) 


(w) A trend of speech 
having a particu- 
lar intention in- 
volved in it 
( siihhprilyol 
iiylisah, i, 8Cc) 

(xxi) Comprehension of 
one meaning fiom 
another {ariMd 
tt) ihumiarasyUi- 
agamah=^i, 87a-b) 


(xxii) The sequence of 
actions from the 
verj begmnmg 
f utpattyadiliiya- 
Jtamnh i, 87d) 


33 It appears to correspond to Va»iana''s irthoguna Prasada 
(seech VI, pp pgaboie) 

34 It possibly contains aa absence of Prakrama bhangadosa, 

and It appears to approximate of Vamana (ch VI 

pp I 0 I -2 above) which involves a unifoynuty in the beginning, in 
the middle and at the end 
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Sahdagima 

(xxiii) Ulcti — a particular 
cleverness of 

speech {visista 
hhanitih i, 76c) on 
which perhaps a 
statement can be 
made to the point. 


(xxiv) Praudhi — expres- 
sions invohdng a 
depth or maturity of 
sense ( ukteh pao-l- 
pakah, i, 77a) 


Arthaguna 

(xxiii) Bringing out the 
sense intended 
with some amount 
of delicacy so as 
to avoid any vul- 
garity ( yadi svar- 
iho bhahgyU, 
hhavyo’ hhidhlyate 
i, 88a-b)*“ 

(xxiv) Bringing out the 
intended meanings 
{vivaksitiirtha-nir- 
vahah i, 88c) in 
short clauses con- 
sisting of finely 
chosen words and 
expressions® ® 


Blioja then proceeds to discuss the thii’d set of his 
Gunas, namely, those that are Gunas in spite of being 
faults. Like the Dosas, the vaisesika Gunas have been 
classified into three classes according as they belong to 
(1) the pada, (2) the vakya and (3) the xakyartlia. We 
shall discuss here the vaisesika Gunas correspondmg 
only to the padadosas just to ascertain the general 
character of this set of Bhoja^s Gunas. The other two 


35. This seems to correspond fo Vamana’s arthaguna 
Udarata, defined as agiamyatvani (cb. VI, p. 106 above) Ehoja’s 
illustration too, (ivam cvam-saundarya etc), is the same as that of 
Vamana’s Guna just mentioned. It appears that his expression 
hhvay^i in Bhoja’s arlhagui^ia Ukti brings in the idea of absence of 
vulgarity. 

36, Ramsinha explicitly remarks : haver ahhimatasya 
bhuyaso'py arlhasya slvapenaha vahyena pralipadanam pravdhih 
(com. on i, 88r, p. 74). 
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chsscs imj better bo studied in connection ^^Ith tlic 
concept of Do'^'i As thc«-e do not constitute n technical 
set of Gums, liter miters cill them Guiu» onl) 
secondinlj hkI thc) nghtl) trcit of them in the cinptor 
of Do=^'is the clnmctcr of \sUicU ‘-hould be fir&t iscer 
tuned in order to underatiiid the «ccoiuhr 5 Gun is 
In ordimr} circumst uiccs li'ir«lmc‘‘S, Miperliiut}, \ulgint} 
etc should be luoidcd in poctij i« di^^tnict fiiults but 
nlicii expressions in\oUing them arc used in ingcr or 
for the ‘•ike of i pirticuHr metre oi uhen uttered b> 
Milgir persons respectivelj, the> do not produec the 
‘Jinic imount of iieraionin the render, thc> mtlier fit 
in uith the clnnetci iml tcmperiincnt of those uho 
use them Since the propnetj {aiutUj(i) wliieh is the 
most importiut thing in jioctr) is not di‘^turbcd, laid 
i\ntcr» called those not Do«isbut GnuT*, altboiigh tliej 
did not mean to include tlicm under the tcclmieal cl iss 
of Gun IS But liiioj i has gone one step further ind 
has boldlj inserted thit these arc Gums not bj 
suircranee but in rcalitj since under circnmst mecs 
alreadj noticed tlic} do not dcstro> poetic eflcct but 
rather enhuiecit, and a%hatc\er cuhanecs poctie boaut> 
is Its Gum We should remember in tins pi lec that like 
the saWa— ind the too are 

t-ftcnlj four in number uiidei each set 'Ihe following 
table uill show under i\h it circumstances the purfadofos 
constitute the laacstia eJasA of Ounas in Bhojt^s 
opmion 

Isamcof Jh tUaiaelC) }icn it lccomc<‘ 

ihe Dosa a Gum 

I A‘- idhu gnmmaticallj in- in imitation 

eorrcct ( bohda- [annl m anc i, 91 c) 
sristi «-iii iiddliam 
1, 7 a) 
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Name of 
the Dosa. 

VIII. Apratita 


IX. Klista 


X. Gudliartha 


XI. Neyartha 


Its character. 

what is frequently 
used only in the 
sastras ( prasi^ 
cldham sasira era 
yat i. lOd), and 
as much it is un- 
intelligible ( a- 
praUta) to ordi- 
nary men. 

A word of which 
the desired sense 
is impeded by 
the intervention 
of certain words 
icMre yasyurlha- 
samvitUh i, 11a). 

use of a word in a 
less known mean- 
ing {aprasicldhar- 
tham i, 11 c), 

where the meaning 
is arrived at not 
directly but 
tlu’ough syno- 
nym s ( s vasavihe- 
tapi ■cddpiai 'tliain 
i, 12 a). 


When it becomes 
a Giina. 

in a conversation be- 
tween persons who 
are acquainted 
wth the technica- 
lities of the sasira 
( tadvidya-sambha- 
suidaui, 97 c-d)*°. 


when the sense is 
quickly unders^-^wi 
in spite ’’S lil^^e 
intcrvcntii atvain 
tityartha- 
i, 98 c). ■■ 

when that less-known 
meaning is expli- 
citly hinted at 
[rrjTilihyanadisu i, 
99 c'. 

in riddles or conun- 
drums {praheWca- 
disu i, 100 c). 


40. Visvanatha too understands this Dosa to be a Guna under 
similar circumstances ( jnaivam ced v.iklr-vacyayoh kar, 582. 

p. 490). 
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J^amc of Jts character When it becomes 

fhe Th'tn a Guna 

Xir Smdigdln n ^vord which <locs lien the particulars 

not produce a are known from the 

definite meaniog conte\t ( bhaied 

inn f/fl/ padam x i^c^iiltagamo xjadi 

nitcaxjttlrtx l‘'c' px a1 m axiUdibhih i, 

101 c-d) 


Xin Vmiddha 


XIV Aprajojaka 


XV Dc^ja 


XVI Grlmya 


conceiMng a mean- 
ing contrarj to 
\\hat IS desired 
(Lipaitlapxafalpa 
nnm i, 102b) 


use of an epithet 
vhich IS iMthout 
nnj special signifi- 
cance (ni iACsat/d//(i- 
xjn/am i, 103b ) 
with reference to 
the object to which 
it IS applied 

A word which has 
no ot> mological for- 
mation ( yad at xjut^ 
paltimat padam i, 
l4a b) 

It in\ oh es words 
that gi\e nse to a 
sense of (1) a^c^- 


when uttered witli 
tlie precise object 
of producing a 
contrarj cficct 

( taihUhhUtnhhi- 
dhiinena gima- 
iinxn pratipadya- 
fc If 102 c-d) 

when tlic epithet 
IS used on its 
own nccount tc 
possesses a signi- 
ficance of its own 
V arUpamFitrc ta- 
Itaixjc 1 , 103c) 

If it IS emplojcd 
by a first class 
poet {mahTtban- 
nxbaddham i, 
104c) 

When tJiesc (1) 
are accepted by 
people without 
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Its character When it becomes 

a Guna. 

sion, (2) indecency any sense of 

and (3) inauspicious- aversion {saimfi- 

ness ( ghrnavat, ta), (2) indecent- 
aMllao.\\(\.amnhgata ideas do not 

i, 14 c-d) shine ]3roininent- 

b’ ( gnj^ta ) and 
(3) they are used 
in a secondary 
sense {lahsita) i, 
105 c-d. 

Bhoja divides each of ghrna, asMa and amahgala into 
three sub-divisions so that the raisesiha Gunas corres- 
ponding to the Gramyadosa alone number nine. This 
together with the other fifteen varieties makes the 
number of the vaisesiha Gunas corresponding to the 
padadosas twenty-four. It will be a useless task to 

follow in detail Bhoja’s conception of the forty-eight 
vaisesiha Gunas corresponding to the two sets of vUhya — 
and vcikyartha-dosas. He hardly displays any appreci- 
able amount of originality of treatment therein. Of 
the vaisesiha Gunas corresponding to his viihyadosas, 

those in connection with Sabda\dhina (i, 111), Krama- 
bhrasta (i, 112), Visandhi (i, 113-114), Pnnarulcta (i, 115), 
Bhagnayati (i, 124) and the Upamadosas (i, 120) have 
been clearly conceived after Dandin whose hdrihas and 
illustration he often utilizes. Then again the vaisesiha 
Gunas corresponding to Bhoja’s Aritimat set of 
vahyadosas ( i, 126-134 ) generally follow Handin’s 
conception of the Gauda ideal. • Only in two instances 
a hdriha of Bhamaha {i.e. definition of Prasada, Bhoja 
i, 129= Bhamaha ii, 3 c-d) and an illustration of Vamana 
i.e. illustration of Vamana^s Samata-viparyaya iii, 1, 11 
=that of Bhoja’s Anirvyu^iadosa turning to be a Guna 


Name of 
the Dosa. 
(Gramya conti.) 
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1 , ill V 174) have been cited OEthc Giinas conespon- 
ding to BliojVs laJ yiirthadosas 'igaui, those in connection 
with Ap irtha {i, 136) Ek^rtha (i, 138) and Sandigdha 
(i, 139) clearly display Dandm^s influence upon Bhoja 
These last cases we have already discussed ( ch V 
pp 81-2 fn 51) 

It ivill appear even to a superficial reader that 
Bhoja’s treatment of the Giinas is lacking a definite 
sjstem Thus, there is an apparent confusion in the 
classific ition itself of the Giinas Bhoja himself devides 
his Gunas into three classes namol>, bahya, ubhyanfaia 
and xmsiB'iiln and m his opunon they all possess the 
dignity of positue excellences But, reallj speaking, 
three distinct sets of Gunas are traceable in bis 
treatment— one constitutes by itself a technical set and 
therefore possesses a positive value, while the other 
two presuppose a knowledge of the Dosas to undei&tand 
them and therefore they jna> bo said to be negatively 
conceived The first set consists of Bhoja’s general 
Gunas numbeiing twenty four each of which belongs 
separately to the word and the sciwc t e is both hahya 
and ubhijaniata The second set of Gunas is mentioned 
m connection of the Ritis but it is curious enough 
that the character of these Gunas has not been deter- 
mined They are to be comprehended by implication 
from the Antimat set of Dosas The Gunas so deduced 
appear to be different from the general Gunas of the 
same name most of which have been difincd after Vamaiia 
and some after Dandin The third set constitutes the 
laise^til a Gunas which arc excellences, m spite of their 
being positive blemishes This is a def ecti\ e position 
of which the later writers appear to be conscious when 
they take these to be Gunas only secondarily Mere 
absence of a fault cannot be a po5iti\o excellence just 
as absence of disease is not health and a boy who is 
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‘not bad’ docs not necessarily come under category of 
‘good’ boys. Then again, the number of the Gnnas of 
earlier writers has been unnecessarily multiplied. 

The distinction between the sahdaguna and the 
arthaguna has been observed more in theory than in 
practice ; otherwise how could the sahdagiinas 
(1) Gambhirya which includes all concepts of Dlivani 
and (2) Praufbii which involves a maturity of conception 
(both having therefore a direct reference to the sense) 
be treated as sahdagiinas ? To the sahda-gitna Preyas 
and the artha-guna Aurjitya belong tlie same charac- 
teristics as to the figures Preyas and Urjas\dn respec- 
tively of Dandin both of which involve the sense. It 
is, therefore, difficult to see if one is a sahda-giina 
why the other should be an arilm-gnna. Besides, there 
are some other Gunas, namely, Sauksmya [sahda), Praudhi 
[artha^, Vistara {sahda), Sahksepa (sahda) and Sammitatva 
(artha) etc. in which the word and sense seem to be 
equally important : yet they have been treated as 
belonging to the one or the other. The standard of 
asrayasrayibhava in determining the sabda-guna and 
artha-guna has been considered by the post-dhvani 
theorists ^ ^ to be defective in itself ; and even when 
this standard is not rigidly followed there is no end of 
inconsistency. If after Bhoja a separate Guna has to 
be evolved for every subtle intention of the speaker, 
for each of liis gestures and for every manner of 
speaking, the Gunas will far exceed the number twenty 
four and they will practically be innumerable. Bhoja 
is greatly influenced both by Vamana and by Dandin 
but very rarely has he been able to harmonise their 
views with Ms own. As for instance, Vamana does 
not treat Rasa as an important element of poetry 
and so he has included Rasa under his arthaguna 


41. See Sahityadarpana, p. 548, vi-tii under Kar. 644. 
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Kanti ; Bhoja treats Rasa separately and in detail 
as an important element of poetry with all its acces- 
sories and his inclusion again of Rasa under Kanti, 
under Vamana^s influence, sen’es to make his incon- 
sistency more marked. The clement of Dhvani, of 
which he must have been fully conscious, has not been 
given any independent treatment but some aspects of a 
‘suggested sense' have been included under the sabda-guna 
Gambhirj'a and the ariha-gunaa Bhfivika and Gati. 
Sometimes he borrows the definition of a particular Guna 
from cither Vamana or Dandin and the character of the 
same Guna of the other writer gives him an opportunity 
of evolving a new Guna. Thus, his sabda-giina Ojas is 
the same as Dancliu's Ojas {samUsa'djliTiyastva), whereas 
the character of Vfimana’s Ojas igUdha-handhatva) is found 
in his $abda-gnna., Anrjitya. His kahdn'gur}a Audarya 
[vibajcilisara-handhaiva) corresponds to Varaana’s Guna 
of the same name, and Dap^in's second Udarata appears 
in his treatment as a sci)aratc Guna, UdSttata. Then 
again, the different varieties of Vamnna's artha-praudhi 
have formed separate Gunas in Bhoja. All this led to 
the unnecessary and illogical multiplication of tlic Gunas. 
It is probably apprehending this that the Dhvani theorists 
limited the number of Gunas down to three, characterising 
them on quite a novel basis. Bhoja was considered by 
their followers to be so uncritical that they completely 
ignored his treatment. 

Although Bhoja's tre.atinent is not free from the 
•defects of an unsystematic compiler, it is, no doubt, 
clear and intelligible unlike the Agnipuriina to which 
work we shall presently turn. It will be seen that 
whatever the Purana-kara says is at best vague ; it 
lacks directness and system making it thereby almost 
impossible for his readet to understand exactly his 
definitions and theories. Bhoja, on the other hand, is 
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free -from tins vagueness ; what he means to say he says 
with boldness and some amount of system so that there 
is no difficulty in understanding his treatment and views. 
He may be uncritical but he is not vague. He has spared 
no pains in trying to make his treatment elaborate and 
intelligible b)'^ means of copious illustrations which arc so 
sadly lacking in the Purilna. Phoja^s treatment, consi- 
dered on its own merit, is unsystematic and uncritical, 
but this is due not so much to his lack of boldness and 
ability of i^resentation as to his attempt at compiling 
traditional views without their original spiiit and advocat- 
ing a line of opinion which does not generally follow the 
treatment of any particular orthodox school. 


C 


The author of the Alamkara portion of the Agni- 
purana is the last of the remarkable writers who have kept 
apart from the orthodox schools of thought. The scrapy, 
vague and often unsystematic and chaotic character of 
this section of the Purana, the want of reference to any 
particular view thore-of in any well-known Alamkara 
work, the curious coincidence in thought and expression of 
the section specially of the rlti-niru'pana chapter there-m 
with the Sriigarapraka^a of Blioja as noted by V. Raghavan^ 
and the very cogent argument regarding Srugilra as 
the Rasa and of the other Rasas as subsidiary thereof — a 
point emphasised by Bhoja in his own statement® 


1. I. H. Q. Vol. X, No. 4, p. 774. 

2. amnasisur da§a gunan sndhiyo vayanhi ] 

h/hgaram eva rasanad rasam amanamah || 

✓ 

Srngaraprakasa. ch. I. 
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'ind nlmdj ]>ointC(l out bj S P Blnttnclnnjn* 
^\ou!(l tc-^d us to plnco the dntc of tins ■section of the ^\o^k 
Hlcr tlnn BIiojt 

In lus dcfiinljon of Iriiya—lfaynm •<phina<lalatn)7iravi 
gunniml (h^ntar)ttam—\X\y nitlior mentions come of tlio 
C't'ibUclicd elements of poctr> The fl^pirt-' of spcccli 
mu«t be concpicuoncl) prc'^cnt in it— the poetic excellences 
^Gutn) must bo there but It niti«t be free from tlie poetic 
fli\V3 (Doc'i) T he other olem< nt**, miuelv, I)h\nni, Unci 
ami Rlti linxc not been mentioned tn tlic definition 
but tlic ^^Tlte^ Ins treated of them cNc^\llerc in his 
xsork Rasa Inx been mentioned in connection with 
the i«a/////a» j/fl (sj)ccial \anct) of poclrj th 337) as well 
as wath the drum (cli 339’ VltliouRh Ra^a h is not been 
included in tlic dcfiiulion, it has been later on dc'-enbed 
i« the life ) of a /(liyn* nnd lreatc<l in some detail 

in the clnjitcrs 339-3 12 Riti lia« been once nionlioned 
alon^ with Vrtti, Praaftti, B)»l' », Ran and Gum 
in connection watli (337 31-32) md has again 

been treated in fiiHor detail in connection with the drama 
(eh 310) where RUi, Vltti niul Pri\Ttti constitute 
special eases of Aniibhla a Wo ha\c seen that Bharata^s 
Gunas, Do^as and Alaniklras constitute i'lrif-^ihhumya or 
anuhh'xia a\hicli calls forth Ra^a. The Purina Kcnorallj 
follows the same process in the Irealmcnt of Bio Ritis, the 
Yrttis and the PraxTitis but accepted though tliej nre as 
nnwhhriiflv* tbc> do not lU constitute \Tlci)Tlh}iiuy(i 

3 Psychological Basis of AhnVSra Litcnture in the Sir 
Asutosh Mooherjee Silver Jiib lee Volumes, Oncnlalta, Part 2 
P 67s 

4 ra -t ltdtgdhya pradhtine /i raw eiTilra j\utam (337/33) 

This couplet has been quoted by ViivanStha m support of 

his definition of h'^vya (S D eh 1 17) 

5 Ihc anubhtlva has been generally defined aswaweta^. 
buidht vapus^m ^ramhhah (339144 4 S) impb mg (1) external 
manifestations due to peculiar mental action {mann SravjHa 339/46 

23 
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They are characterised as hucldhyiiramhha or intelJcctiial 
effort which helps the comprehension of the art of 
dramatic speech, {rucoyiil'iih—vuguramhhaJi 339/51). The 
expression ragvidya-samyraiijnanc (in tlic matter of 
understanding the art of spcccli 340/1) is a more direct 
evidence justifying*' onr interpretation that the Nitis etc. 
help the proper understanding of fdapa, jiralupa etc. 
(339/51-52) which are special cases of vugaranihlia (339/51) 
or vagvidya (340/1) or the art of dramatic speech. 

(ii) mode of dramatic speech (vTicoytiklih=^vag 7 irambhah 339/51) 

(iii) intellectual effort giving rise to the striking mode of 
dramatic speech {biiddhyaravibha 339/54) and (iv) phj'sical 
movements of the actor {Sajtrar-imbba 341/1) which represent 
respectively (i) saitvika (ii) vTicika (iii) aharya and. (iv) ahgiha 
ahhinayas {2 i,2\2), It ought to be noted, in this connection, that 
all the buddhyaramhha anuhhavasAo not come \xx\^ztaharyahhinaya. 
Riti comes under mci><abhinaya, Pravrtti under uharyabhinaya, 
and the vrttis under different abhinayas according to the peculiar 
nature of its different varieties. The reading huddhyar ambit 
pyavrtiayah in 342/2 is a defective one and it cannot lead us 
to any definite interpretation. V. Raghavan’s e.vposition 
{buddhyarambhesn lrisyt,ya Irtlya, pravrttir iti etc. 1 , H, Q. Vol. 
X, No. 4, p. 770) is open to objection in more ways than one. 
How can this word be singled out from the entire compound word 
in order to connect it with the word ahuryah ? Why should 
Pravrtti be in the plural number? 'J'he compound of the 
seventh case-ending buddhvarambhesu (nirdharaiia) with this 
word, though permissible, stands condemned on that score. 

6. The _ reading bodhaya esa vyaparah subuddhyarambha 
isyaie (in verse 54, ch. 339) seems to be corrupt. Maintaining 
the reading as it is, it is difficult to connect the word bodhaya 
with vagarambha (verse 51) with which it should bear, from the 
context, a clear relationship. Should the reading be esain bodhaya 
vyUparo bnddhyarambha illsyate so that esam may refer to the 
different varieties {alapa etc. ) of buddhyarambha ? This reading 
.appears to be in conformity with what the author has said in 

339l44"45 {manovag-buddhi-vapusam arambhah) and in 342/2 

(stavibhadih sattvika ,aharyo buddhyatantb/ia-pravritayah.) 
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But while the Pur mikan’s Riti, Vrtti und Pravrtti 
ill ultimatelj go to constitute annhhiia the writer, does 
not explicitly stnte whetlier these call forth Rasa Of 
course the manner and context,’ in which the treatment 
of and has been brought in, undoubt- 

edlj show that these are factois in the realisation of Rasa 
But the Puranakara does not explain the process of this 
realisation nor does he clearly discuss the relation between 
the Ritis and Rasa which can be understood only 
mdirectlj from the use of \\i<i xagvidya sampraiijnane in 
beginning of the chapter of Ritis 

The Ritis here ha\ c no relation with the Gimas which 
have been treated afterwards as absolute entities They 
constitute such poetic factors as help the proper under- 
standing of lagutambha or mode of (hamatic speech 
which must be differentiated from the mode of poetic 
speech ( giram m^rga ) of Dandin Dandm’s treatment 
of giram mUiga is general whereas the Puranak'lra’s 
treatment of Riti comes in connection with his 
discussion about abhinaya which applies directly and 
explicitly to the drama But this theoretic distinction 
IS more apparent than real for the fundamentals 
of poetry and of the drama have not been lery 
sharply kept apart The Rasas as well as the Ritis 
appear to ha\ c been equally associated with poetry and 
drama And as a matter of fact all the elements, namely, 
Vrtti, Pravrtti, Bha\a Riti, Guna and Rasa have been 
mentioned as belonging to mahakatya also®. Moreover, 

7 la 339/3S been remarked that poets should deal 

with Rasas and Bhavas m poetry (kaatihtr yajant^a vttt ihavah 
kav^adtke rasah) and immediately aft-r that the vibhavas and 
anubhavas have been defined and discussed in detail 

8 sarxa vrtti pravrttcTca sarta bhaxa prahhattiam } 
sarxa riti rasatr jttsiati pusiait guna vxbhusanaih i| 

337 31-32 
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tliG treatment of Alathkiira.s wliich linve been defined 
as luivyasohlmhara dharnm {342/37) commences at tlic 
middle of a chapter that begins -with dramatic 
representation {cihhmaya). All this tends to sho\Y that 
the puranakara did not observe a theoretical distinction 
between the fundamentals of poetry and drama — the 
characteristics of both having been dealt in a more 
or less confused and uncritical way without any sharp 
line of demarcation. This lack of consistency was 
perhaps due to a merely eclectic and unciitical atternjit 
to make a compilation of prcNUOus speculations, both 
orthodox and unorthodox. 

The Purana mentions four Ritis, namely, Pfincali, 
Gaudi, Vaidarbhi and Latl, the last being added to 
Vamana^s enumeration of three Ritis. The use of the 
expressions like gaudadcslya and lalajn'^ clearly indicates 
that the wi'iter, lilce Vaniana, held the same view that 
the names of Ritis were derived from the names of the 
countries in wliicli they were specially favoured. AVe 
have already seen that the Ritis in the PuiTina have not 
been distinguished from one another by the presence or 
absence of certain poetic excellences (Gunas). They 
have been classified according to (1) the absence or 
presence in varying degrees of compound words'^® (2) the 

9. uagvidya-sampratipiane rltih sapt catmvidha \ 
pancall gandade&tya vaidarhhl lataju tatha II 

34°; i. 

10. Rudrata is the first writer to bring in compound words 
in connection with the Rlti. He mentions four Ritis of which 
Vaidarbhi does not contain compounds {vrller asaviasaya vaidarbhi 

rllir ekaiva Kav^'alamkara, 6 c-d), while varying degrees 

of compound words are found in Paucali — Latiya and Gaudiya.’ 
He says ; — 

dvi-frt-pada pancall, latiya panca va sapta vayavat j 
Sabdah samasavarito bhavati yathaiakti gaitdlya (l 

ii, 5- 
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oxiiberancc or paucity of metaphorical expressions and 
(3) the variations in the decrees of softness, if present 

Thus the P.lijcali must bo soft in tliction {mirln 

340, 2rt) endowed ^\•ith rnotaphorical expressions {iipncrira- 

yut(i 310, 2a) and must contain short comiwnnds 

{Urnsvn'i'igrnhll 310, 2^»). The Gandiyfl, on tlic other 

hand, contains long compounds dii gha-vigrnhH 340, 2(1) 


It is to be noted (hat Rudra^a mates no mention of the 
technical Gunas accepted by other nriters but m connection nith 
his description of ralja (u, 7*8), he emphasises the characteristics 
which a ought to possess. There it is implied that a 

sentence should contain words uhicli 

(i) are agreeable, {iirupadam), 

(s) are not meaningless in the particular context 
(pusfSrtha*). 

(3) are quite expressive of the sense required 

( 4 ) are capable of standing a scrutiny {kfodni^smam 
probably suggesting the absence of what is vulgar and 
commonplace). 

(5) free from any touch of blemishes (ilff/yimm). 

(6) stand m exact need of the sense (i.r, arc neither more 
nor less than what arc rcqmrcd-»<TKynnarf/iri r-) 

{7) maintain the proper sequence {sukrama ) 

In the next karika (i.f. 1,9) Rudra^a names these clnr.acteristics 
as excellences of words {paiiaguna) and remarks that besides 
possessing the above excellences, the sentence should be elegaht 
[raeayel tavievn iabdifn racanTtj'U yah karoit cTirutvam] satyapi 
5a]iaIi-yathodila’pa<Jag7if}a‘S4i>n)ithtdhtkntpi l ) And nbat does 
this elegance contribute to 7 He sa}s that it contributes to a 
'grace of structure’ (sanmieia cZrulvam li, lo) which is present 
In expressions like tarupahllir asamlatatva mune (the row of 
trees occuDies a wide space, oh sage 1 instead of ianill^unevar^e 
i^aru + ali + uru+eta + f’^e). U wiH appear, therefore, that what 
Rudra^a values most is the beauty of wordstruclurc, frefe from 
any touch of poetic defects^ He seems to be one of those 
who consider absence of fault to be an excellence in itself. 
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and is of uncertain import {anavasihiln-sandarhhU 

340, 2c)^^* The VaidarlDln must be absolutely free 

from compound words {mnhlct-vifjralia 310, Sr/) and 

the composition should not be too soft {initi-J:omala- 

samlarhhU 340, 3ch it should usually be devoid of 

metaphorical expressions and even when these arc ])rcsent 
there must not be too many of them {upneamir na 
hahnhhir vpacumir rivarjiia 340, And 


11. nnavasthila-sandarbha literally means ‘where the 
composition is of an unsettled nature’. It may also me.an ‘where 
a regular connection is lacking’. It is not fully clear what the 
expiessions like anavnstJiila-saUdorbha or sphuia-sandaibha rcall}' 
mean or what this uncertainty or clarity is due to. The 
uncertainty may be the effect of either playing upon words in 
the form of intonation pun or paranomasia or if strictl}' applied 
to drama it may be due to what we call ‘dramatic irony’ where 
the poet aims at presenting some fact beyond what is actually 
understood from the words used by the speaker. Here the 
sandarbha. (composition or speech) is annvaslhita (unsettled or 
uncertain) because it produces one eflect upon the person 
spoken to and another on the audience. But the difficulty of 
explaining the expression, as referring to dramatic irony is that 
this latter is not limited to any particular Riti e.g, Gaudf (and 
for the matter of that to a mode of dramatic speech) as 
belonging to a particular country but it is a special case of 
dramatic technique which may occur in any drama of any country. 
If, on the other hand, these expressions {anavasthtta-sandaihha 
and splniia-sandarbha) are explained in connection with poetry 
in general the latter expression may bring in the idea of a 
clarity of sense such as is involved in Dandin’s Prasada and 
.•\rthavyakti Gunas and the former ma}’- stand for the reverse of 
that. But then should clarity of sense be present onlj^ in La{i 
and in no other Riti ? And why should Gaudi3'a be marked 
by a veritable defect ? 

12. The reading appears to be corrupt. Our interpretation 
has been based upon taking the first upacaraih as iipacarair 
laksita. 
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lastly in Lfitija the compouad ■^vords must not shine 

too prominently {nuti~\ isphutatigraUri 340, 46)— the 

composition should be clear and easily understandable 

{splat la-saiidaibha 340,4a) and there should not be 

a long series of metaphorical expressions iVs of the 
Eitis so of the Vrtfis tJic Puranakara gives no general 
definition, but tho characteristic feature of the Vrtti 
has been described as (=kceping in 

strict accordance with the action of the drama 

340, 5a) Xo sharii distmetion has been drawn between 
the Riti and the Vrtti. Not a word has been spoken 
to define, describe or explain Pra\Ttti which has been 
mentioned as a division of bmhUtyurambha like Riti 
and Vftti in 339, 54. This makes it liighly probable 
that the present chapter of the work has not come down 
to us in complete form as noted by V. Ragliavan (loc. cU), 
Judging tho Purapa’s Rltis as they arc it would appear 
that they arc not themselves the intellectual efforts 
{bmldhyO .1 ambha) of the actor but their inclusion under 


13 The reading bhuyo'pt rxtpac^ratr vdtihxta 

as found m ihe rmued te-\t is undoubtedly obscure. We ^^ouId 
accept V. Ragluvan's emendation pat tlyaitalibhuyobhir vpacUtatt 
vd^hria. ( 1 . H. Q Vo). IX, No. 4, p 774) which gues a definite 
sense. \Ve iia\e explained the Riiis as they appear from the 
text of the Agnipuraija studied independently. If they are read 
in the light of the Ruis in Bhoja’s ^mgSraprakasa as quoted by 
V. Raghavan (loc ctf) if appears that the first /boC of 340/3 
{upaiaratr na oahubkth) taken with Gau^ya. So lliat 

It may be equivalent to the expression natyupacat'a-vj-tltmat 
one ot the characteristics of Bhoja's Gau^fya. The last three 
feet of 340/3 would then give us the character of the 
Puranakaru’s V.iidarblii and the expression upacatair vtvatjtla 
(A.P) would correspnnd to anupacara^vrlltmai (§.P. as quoted 
hj Mr Ragliavan ...loc «/.) 

14. We shall see hereaiter that the Uiii depends for its 
effect on words and the Vrtti on action. 
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the huddlnjuramhha variety of ainddniva may l)f! jtifelificd 
ill the sense tliat they are the external jnanifcslntions 
of the intelleetual slcill of the writer. One who is versed 
ill these may understand the art of the dramatic sjieecli 
since the function of the lUtis has hecn exiilicitly 
mentioned as lielping understanding of tliat art {vag- 

Tuhju-sampmlijnUnc 3-10, Ir/). Now, altliough the 

Rids here stand somewhat like means to an end yet 
it is probably implied that dramatic speech itself 
is restricted to some or all of these Ritis : in other words 
the diilerent varieties of dramatic speech [vUgnranibJia) 
like rdUpa imdUpd etc. (330, 51-53) find their expressions 
in short or long compounds, soft or hard syllables 
and metaphorical exiircssions which all form the basis of 
the Ritis. If one, with a knowledge of the Ritis 
which consist of nothing but the absence or presence of 
compound words and mctaiihorical expressions, is entitled 
to the proper understanding of dramatic speech the only 
conclusion possible is that the Ritis form a paid and 
parcel of the diilerent varieties of dramatic speech even 
if they are not identical with them. In brief, the Ritis as 
treated in the Agnipurana may be taken to mean the 
liarticular mode of diction in which the dramatic charac- 
ters speak. But the Puranakfira’s treatment of the Ritis 
along ,tith Vrttis and Pravrttis in connection with the 
drama stands unique in the history of Sanskrit poetics 
and dramaturgy and in siiite of exiilaining them in 
connection vutli drama they can unhesitatingly be regarded 
as havmg a wider application to poetry in general. 

As for the classification of the Vrttis, he follows partly 
the principle in Bharata’s NatyaSastra (ch. XX. K. M. 
Text) mth this difference that the Vrttis here have not 
been assigned to any ijarticnlar Rasa. We have seen that 
Bliarata and foUovfing him other wiiters of dramaturgy 
assign the Kai^iki Vrtti to Srngara, Hasj^a and Earuna. 



Nox-ouiiiODOx wmn in 


lh^» 

Tiio ruTitnlv'ir*'*' (Ic'i nption of Vjifi :i'‘ /i npitoi ifami) 
( UO-'n or InyuMi nfi/flma/rsathnt tin lution of 

tlic drum) njipr ir« to imph tint lhp\ (!<pfii(I for tlinr 
dlut upon til! rution of tlif ilrun » mil not njxni l!i< 
or sI\ 1 p tlif roof, and It i« Inrt tint t!u Vftti** ire 
<li-tin,rm«!i(<l from tin 

Coming to tin Citini'' tin Pur'iiuk^in r<nnrK‘<'*nt 
the \on outlet tint pwtrx ^Mtliont (iiun** c mnoi in 
tlnninn^ f\njif it n cit(I<m«I with Alimk^iri'* ^\huh 
^^ouId leul tlu nuhr for i tiiomrnl lolxlicxi i>> if In 
i mnn impirtmlplm to tin Cituu“ ifnii to tin 
A1 itnk'iri'* like Ins predn < -•“OiM c f the Htli •■choo! But 
ills dcnintinn of Giuii n ‘lint uhioli impirt'' a prcit 
ill inn tojioftn iy ih I’li tjr tnolinthi rln'itj’iuf (tnni/rliti'iti 
'IIO, 'll) is lint fund inuiit'ilh difltmit from tint of 
Almik'in n ‘»ttnbiiP» tint l>euHif\ piwlrv 
Snhhfilniii (Ihniiiiilli IIJ 17) 'lln ! Uti r difimtion i* 
bormwid tcrlmitnt from Dunlin Iml tikiiu tin l\so 
definitions to^othor it ts notilcir ^\h^thpr lln tiiiins 
(.onstitnti i more iinp'irt iMt « 1( iin lit tlnn lln Ahiulrtris 
in t)ic Ircilnant of the Piirlnikln A** n,;mls iJm 
distinttion bctivctn the Omn mil tin A1 ll^k'i^l the 
I’lirtmk^in dm s not xeem to h-\\( i\ uled liimMlf of the 
inoK chars-ut tre ilnuiit of Vfim im and Dnndui As i 
m liter of f ict the fund inicnUil distinction between (jiin is 
*ind AI iiakiris IS not at all ippircntin Ins tri 'itiin at, and 
he Ins incorporitcd in fcomc of his Alimkilris Mich 
th incJeristies as line been associated witJj Ounisbi 
other wnlcrv ' " 

. 15 a/a» jtf/ii ; <T/ » ^rlt>ai « 1 tarj in uf / 1 

lafu^yalahit ittlnUtt J/Sro hhUrSyaU /*aram | 

C346 I) 

16 He tor^ov^s the dcnmiton ofDae>dni*s bimldtu (lut^a 
evord for word hut tresis it m connection with LaljauS which 
roRics in the I rocess of dnihag nilh as one of the six 
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The relation between Gunns jincl Dosns in tlm Piirfinn 
appears to be (he same as in tlie treatment of otlicr 
writers. The Dosa has Ijecn rleseribc^cl as inlrfyn-Jintrilv 
eJosah sahliyaiuim (8J7, 1) i.r. J)osa erealcs a sense of 
aversion in the readers — which is evidently the result of 
its destroying the poetic elfect which the Guna serves to 
heighten. Thus, the I^uranakara’s position is not at all 
dilFcrent from that of Yamanain whose opinion the Dosas 
bear characteristics opiiosite to those of the Gunas and 
vice versa. If so, it may be argued that there is ‘no 
necessity for mentioning the Gunas separately^ meaning 
thereby that the Gunas should be tmderstood by implica- 
tion fr’om the Dosas. To this the Pnranakilra replies that 
Gunas like Slcsa and Dosas like Gildliartha have been 
clearly distinguished.’ ' By this he porhai)s suggests that 
it is not to be understood that Slesa and such other Gunas 
are always the exact opposite of Dosas like Gndhartha 
etc. but that the Gunas as a class ought to be distin- 
guished from the Dosas as such in this that the eheet 
of the one upon poetry and consequently u])on the render 
vill be quite opposite to that of the other. The simple 
fact deduciblc therefrom will be that the Gunns adorn 
poetry and please the reader, while the Dosas mar the 
poetic effect and produce a sense of aversion in his mind. 


^abdarthalamharas (345> 2) Dandia’s Samadhi Guna, as we have 
previously seen, 'is a mode of poetic transference resting finally 
on Laksana’. But Laksana itself is treated by the Post-dhvani 
writers like Mamniata neither under the Gunas nor under the 
Alathkaras but separately as a mode of comprehension of the 
meanings of words and expressions. 

17. 77a ca vacya7n gwie dosahhava eva hhavisyati | 

gtaiah Me^adayo doqa gudhartliadyah pythak-lrtah || 

(346, 2C-d) 

The reading in the printed text is evidently coirupt. 



xox-onTiioDox avriti:rs is: 

Tlio Piinin «*K!int n cl i«**ificaUoii of tlic Gnin'i U f>oiiic* 
wlnt rcinnrknbic*. We hive seen tlinl noilhor Riianla 
nor D.uulin ^nve ii* .\ny cIa««ificalion of tlie Gntns. It 
%Y.'\s Vftniann wlm for tlie fir-l time each of (he 

Gunis tinder two hoatl*^ acconlin*; n*? it helotiRcd to tlie 
word or to tlie ►cri'^e, (hu^ dotiblin^: (he niiinbor of the 
traditional Gun:t«. Ihit the P«r;"itn-!:.»m devhles from that 
traditional innnbernnd •sonietjim «i frrmi nofrie/»el'itnre,fitKl in 
addition to Vanvtna’i ebitsifieation he <'Volvcs a lliird ‘•ot of 
Ginias bclonniti" to the wort! an well n'»tollieHen‘«e. We have 
pccn tj). loO) (Iiat Rhoj.a and I^mkii-avar^a nNo (niiimimte 
three f-cl** of Gnnas but their el:i*-tfic:ition clifTcrh from 
the Pnr.lrn-kura'a in tin*' tint the thinl -ct whieli they 
enumerate U not re-lrietnl to tlio*«e Gtirnn that belonj; both 
to the wonl and to tlie ^en'•c but it deal** with Do-j iw which 
have cca'-cd to b(‘ Mieh on neeounl <»f tlicir not inarrins: the 
poetic efTect. It !« rcnnrkable that the Pnrfina*k.'im abo 
bpeak*; of Do; is cenin^j («> be Midi under ‘■pedal 
circnni'tanees'* but unlike what we Ihid in 
the treitnient of Rltoja and PfakA'ivar; i thl*i 
particular typo of hi<i Doms doe< not constitute a 
technical m-I of Gunn. The INinlnakAra classifies (lie 
Gnrns fir-t under two lio.ids : S.imAnya and VaiM‘;ik:i (310, 
3c-<l). Tlie Sriinnii>a has further been class|fic<l (34t», "le-d) 

i8, Ihc following shows some ot ibe msiiricrs wlicrc 
D0SIS do not disturb the poetic ctTrct in the opinion of the 
PurSiji-k.'Irn, (i) GruihSrthati 1 or hidden mc.inlng docs not 
produce ascrsion ( r.a . 347, ssa-b) in .n difficult 

composition ( iIi/jL i/e 3^7, 15b ) which possibly refers to pu/ites 
and conundrums, (J) Gr.’irny.'ita or mcJcgincc is not a fault 
( Hrt^frawiyr/oitcfftrrrl 3^7, 35c ) when it occurs in the Speech of n 
S’ulgrar or illiterate person or its use is sanctioned In the iastra 
{^prai'idiiher loiet-i:islriyoh 347, 25d ) D) Difference in number, 
gender and case-endmgs {ttbhaiU-tthlhyil’lthg^nTiih hhttinalvam 
347/ 291 d ) between the upam^ua and the upame^a ( upamTino'^ 
pamtynjoh 347, 29d ) is sarictioned where such difference docs not 
disturb the wise mind {yattoJjtgo na dhlviiitam 347 / 29 b. ). 
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into (1) tFc sahtla-cjuva (2) the (irlh(Hjinyi :ind (3) the 
uhhaya-ginm. The kMa-gmwK have been enumerated 
as seven. Sati and Yangiki appear like two technical 
Gunas but Mr. Raghavan [Joe. til) has already .shown that 
the reading here is corrupt. These are not found in the 
list of definitions where Ojas (31 fi, lOa-b) replaces them. 
Thus the total number of saluln-ynuas is really six. 

I. Slesa— ft is defined to be a particular arrangement 
of words which produces a coalescence or cohesivencss 
in the structure {fiu^Jisla-miniivckiivum 

6c-d). Although it has not been made clear what this 
cohesiveness is due to, yet it may be generally assumed 
that this Giina of the Purfina incorporates in it 
characteristics of Vamana’s snJxla-cjuna Ojas which 
appears to correspond partly to Dandin’s Slesa. 

II. Lrditya — It is said to exist where the letters are 
already combined in the words by grammatical (juyni, 
acleki etc. and there is hardly any necessity of further 
euphonic combinations' 


19. gintadeSadiiiu purviiih pada-sambaddhavi aisarn?)! | 
ya/ra saiuililyatc iwh’a lalliditynm ^iduhrtam il 

{ 3 ^, 6 , 7 )- 

It is not known what the author really means. If the 
changes due to grammatical gU7ia, TidcSn etc. be accepted, it is 
difficult to see whj^ rules of euphonic combination, if applicable, 
should be debarred from being used. Does this Guna bear any 
idea of the negation of Ka.statva-do.sa which consists in inconven- 
ience of pronunciation {asulchoccTiryn7iiTniaivavi, 347, lo ) due, 
for instance, to bad sa/idhi ? In that case Lalitya would exist in 
compositions whence sa7id In is permissible only where it is absolutely 
necessary, {e.g. where the S3dlables combine into a single word or 
where the combination takes place between the root and its prefix 
etc.), or where it, being optional, does not give rise to the Kasfatva'- 
:dosa. It would appear, therefore, that in Uttara-ramacarita VI, 19 
-vlro rasah ki77iaya77i aityuta darpa eva, the sa 7 id}n in aiti ( a + eti ) 
.is absolutely necessary but the word- structure is such as to 
create a difficulty in utterance if aift is further combined with yia. 
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m Tlio printed (ext appears to be comipt in tins 
place The definition of G'imblilrja sliould probiblj bo 
t ih •innollc} ha^M hyanutirmn-tahilagatn \ 
gUiubhh gam I athayantyTn gUs tad c» yiiiaMalilm t 
Here lal^ana cvidcntlj refers (o the entities tup nnd 
fill— (he two well nnrl wl divisions of path i i^itfoUrf ha 
means igiifpnUi Irlhi means camat' lira} tin uitUna 

IS open or, spreading out over (lie snrfite 

The defini(ion would then mean that Glmbhlrja is 
tint Guna wliiclj is bcaufifid on nccomit of (lie particular 
mention of tup and tin and which does not he on (he 
surface of (he expression ( anuttSun^SaMagaiu ) or (ho 
direct mcanin" of words Thus, G^mbhlrja of the 
Apnipunna appears to correspond partK to the (‘abda-gunn 
Glmbiurja of Blioja (Vfl B p IC3) liic expression 
Hbi^fa-lalf:auollcUia would remind 115 of another Guna 
Sij^abdatfl of Bhoja (p 103) which the iSgnipiirlin thinks 
to be coxored bj the expression tad ciUugc suinMnfOiu It 
IS quite possible that the Piiranak^in lucliulcs two dincrent 
Gunas (Glmbhlria and Su^abdit't) of Blioja in his 
Gimbhirja and tncs to do awn> wath the twentv-four 
Ginns found m Bhoja’s Sansvatl-l antlilblnnna 

IV. Sukamaratl—It consists in words composed 
mostlj of ludnrsh sjJhbles {afitdhioiV tnra pfdfja- 
Saljdaltl 340 , 9a b) It ought to be noted tint this 
definition bears proof of the Purina k^tra*s close borrowing 
from Dandin and therefore it maj bo cxpl micd in the 
light of the lattcr^s Ginn of the same inino (eh V p 73) 
V Aud'lrja— It consists of clearness of expressions 
{ullrmpadatil 340 , 9c) and of pnisc-w ortlij epithets 
{ijulam ilnghgaci n^etanaih 310 , 9d) This appcirs 
to include Bhoja's Pnslda p (160) nnd UdflttiW ip 1 03) 
VT Ojas-^It consists in tho super-abundance of 
compound words and it forms the life-breath of metneal 
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and other composition. As in some of tlie previous 
instances, the definition of this Guna is not the 
Purfina-kaiVs own but derived from DaudiiP". 

The arilia-rjuncis are enumerated as six iu number and 
they have been thus characterised : — 

I. Mudhinya — It consists iu maintaiuiui]; tranriuil for- 
bearance and calmness of appearance under tlie influence 
of anp;er and malice"’. 

II. Samvidhfina — It exists where there is effort (pari- 
harah...Zi^, 13c ) to gain a wished-for object ( npch.pta- 
siddlmyc ..346, 13d). 

III. Komalatfi — It is characterised as a sj)ccial 
aiTangcment of words ( 14b) 
which is fi’ce from harshness and inelegance [kUthinyadi- 
mnnu1da...ZiQ, 14a) and w'hich docs not at the same time 
give rise to laxity {iiraskrlyciiva mrditirnn /;//(?//... 346, 
14c-d). It is difficult to see what this difinition exactly 
means. As it Ls, it appears to stand midway between the 
two extreme structures of composition — harsh and 
loose. 

Udfirata — It exists where the exact inner signi- 
ficance ( a^ayasyuiisa/(stkavam...34iQ, 15 ) is very easily 
comprehended (literally : falls to one^s comprehension at 


20. 0 /ah saviasa-bhTtyasfvavi clot padyadi-jivif.^vi 346, 

loa-b). For padvadi an alternative reading gadyudi has been 
suggested in the foot-note. 

21. The construction of the verse ( krodhersyabaragambhi- 
ryam madhuryam dhaii yagahita...'^efi, I3a-b ) is peculiar. The 
seventh case-ending appears to have been dropped in 
h'odhersya. Bhoja, in his definition of artha-madlmrya, appears 

to make the construction clear ( krodhadavapy atlvrata i. 

Sob,), MM. Panchanan Tarkaratna’s reading: krodhers)a- 
ka> a-gambhtryam madhuryam dhairya-gah{ta...{'^l^b, 13. ed. 
Vangavasi Press, Calcutta) is also not justifiable. 
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even Ji superficial attempt -lah’^ijatc sOtrila~Jnh^atia 
-prairtlclt...MGt loa-b).** 

V. Praiullu — It is said to consist in mature logical 
reasonings prauflJin yuUayo hctvgarhhinyah...MG, IGc-d) 
that help the completion miilihasy<ypap~idihUli...Z4Si, ICb) 
of the subject of discourse.** 

VI. Srunayikatl— consists in the apprehension of 
that particular scn«c where tlic convention is applied 
cither by itself i. c. independently or othcnvisc (as for 
instance on the basis of something like a derivative 
moaning. )*■* 

The tJbhaya-guna again has been classified under six 
different heads as follows : — 

I. Pras.lda — It consists in the use of words of which 
the meanings arc too well-known suprasiddhUrfliapadatll... 
346, 19c). 


22 MM. I’anchinan larkaratna (up. cil, ) rightly reads 
^lalfyalvj. 

23. ITie reaning aihtpretath pralt hatnm . ..( 3.^6 161 ) is 
corrupt. MM. I’anchnnan Tarharatna ( op. CJt. ) reads 

pratt yaiah ^^hICh appears to be correct 

24. I he reading in the printed text i» very corrupt. Should 
« e accept the reading raddbantah { as suggested in the foot note ) 
iOT haJtyUntah ? samayogalah should probably be iamayo yatah. 
'I he text would then stand thus ; — 

ivatantratyan^aiantrasya ruddhantah (?) samayo yaiah 
talta vyiitpattir arlhasya ya samaytialeti su II 346 | 17. 

As hltitea by Mr, Raghavan (loc (ti) this Guna may be illustrated 
by \erses like 

(1) vtrahuj.'i'gaija’Carvaifa-sadhanam vxdhttr ato dvijaraja 

lit smytah (Nai|adlia, IV 72 c-d). 

(2) sa ksatriyas traijasahah satamyas 

tat harmiikufn 't-armasu ya^a Saklt^ 1 kirata, 111 48, a-b. 
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II. Saublulgya — It implies, like Dandin^s Udaratfi, 
an elevation consisting of the expression of some high 
merit.® ° It is evident that in his attempt to follow 
Danin’s definition our author has lost all sense of 
consistency and the mention of itdaraici in this connec- 
tion raises a doubt whether this Guna is to ])e named 
Saubhagya or we are to undci’stand that the Guna 
Udarata has a three fold characteristic according as it 
belongs to the sabdo, to the arfJ/a or to both. 

III. Yatliiisamkhya — ^implies subsequent mention of 
things in the order of things previously mentioned i. e. 
respective statement, first for first, second for second 
and so on. This corresponds to the Yathasamkhya 
alamkara of later Aviiters ® ® 

rV. Pra^astya — It consists in describing in appro- 
priate time even horrible objects in unharsh ?. c. agreeable 
words and expressions.®^ It may partially approximate 
to Vamaua’s arthaguna Saukumarya, where inauspicious 
statements like mrtam etc. are avoided by the use of 
some agreeable expressions like yamMcsavi gaiam etc. 
This corresponds to the arihaguna Susabdata - of 
Bhoja (vii B. P.). 


25. utkarsavan gunah ka&cid yasuiinmikte pratiyate 1 
lat saubhag)ain udaratvavi fravadaiiti vianlsiyah || 

346, 20. 

26. 1 he printed text gives the definition asyathasa 7 hkhyavi 
antidde&ah samanyain atidikyate 346, 2ia-b. anuddekah is 
apparently corrupted for miTtdde&ah, savianyam atidikyate is 
also not a happy reading. 

27. kamaye var 7 }antyasya dartinasydpi vastunah | 

346, 2ic-d 

ada 7 ’ 7 i 7 te)ia kahdeiia p 7 ’asastya 77 i npavai' 7 taiia 7)7 || 

3^6,.22a-b ) 
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V. Paka — maturity which implies the liighcst stage 
of perfection of a poetic composition.** It has got four 
varieties of whicli two only, iix, mrihthu-pUla and 
nurildapUka have been mentioned or defined. Tlie 

is said to exist where a particular composi- 
tion is sweet — both at the beginning and at the end 
{udav-nnic ca saut'asynm, 34t), 23c). 

VI. Raga — It is a particni.ir quality used ^nth u view 
to attain { tlic beauty of ) poetry. 

From the above it will be evident that tlic author’s 
treatment of the Ouiias as of all other poetic elements is 
vague, unsystematic, eclectic and uncritical. It is really 
a matter of surprise that in spite of having before him 
such developed schemes of Guija and Riti as enunciated 


28. uccatli paritfalih iS'pt pska ttj/abhidhijfaie. 

346, 22C*d 

The naturally ^ag(le and unsystematic treatment of the 
author makes dtflicult to grasp what this maturity is due to. 
He includes f'aka under the Guijas but Raj.iiekhara, nho has 
giien a \ery interesting history of the earlier views on PSka, 
mears by it sattiahdya { Kavya 7 nimams 3 p.20, 1.6) or general 
excellence of Ltnguage ; and in one of the views that he cites 
the scope of Paka is given as very wide, inasmuch as it forms 
the basis on which the dilTercnt poetic elements like Guna, 
Alariikara and RUi as well as the process of the exact choice of 
words according to their sense [guft 3 lafhkara'rJiytdti'Sabdartha‘ 
gralhana-kramal^— 1.17 } stand. For a connected history of 
Paka the reader is referred to Sanskrit Foetics ( Vol. 11 , p. 300 ) 
where its author has given a comprehensive treatment of this 
poetic factor. 

29. k 3 vyecchay 3 'vtteioyah sa r 3 ga itt glyate \ 346, 24a-b. 

This definition is extremely vague. I his is the character. 

istic of all the different embellishing elements of poetry. Broad 
characteristics are attributed to the general terms like Gu^a^ 
and Alathkaras and the individual Guna ought to show in what 
particular way It helps to accomplish poetical objects 
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by the iidheronts of tlic Dili seliool, he did not avail 

himself properly of their system nor did he attempt to 
improve upon them. Should "sve understand with some 
scholars that the AgJiipurana v.'is (ho first treatise to 

supply crude materials to the vriters of the dillerent 

schools of Ahu'nkara Sastra, each of vhom might 

have developed his ovn system in his ovn way ? But 
his lavish borrowings, either in letter or in sjurit in a 
regularly uusystcniatic way from all the earlier works 
of poetics and dramaturgy, exclude that iiossibility. 
A work, which is claimed as the source of nn important 
branch of knowledge, should possess an indivkbial tone 
and a system of its own, however crude and undeveloped 
its treatment and ideas might be, and it is impossible 
to believe that such a store-house of heterogeneous and 
conflicting views could have formed the starting point 
of a technical Sastra. 

The classification of the Gnnas again in this work 
is somcAvhat vague. For instance, it has not clearly 
explained the distinction between the Samanya and 
A^aEesika" ” sets of Gunas. The definitions that have been 
given clear nothing but leave the reader to judge for 
himself the character of these two sets of Gunas. The 
Siimanya Guna has been defined as San'asruUiaranlhlfTdah 
(=^that which belongs to all, 346, 4a) imph'ing perhaps 
that the different varieties of Samanya Guna e.g., 
sabdagata, arthagaia and iildiayagoia, which are being 

30. The terms savuniya and viScsn he ufcs also in 
connection with the drama ( 338, 4 -$ ). The samanya embraces 
all the general characteristics of a drama, vis. Rasa with all its 
accessaries, abliinaya, ahka, etc. which scatter all over the drama 

( samanyam sarvavisayam sarvatraivopasarpaiiTit 338, 5-6 ) 

while viSesa appears to be applied in connection with the 
nandl — the arthaprahrtis ( like bxja — vindn etc. ) which, occupy 
any specific part of the drama. 
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char-xcterifeed hero may be practised by all clashes of 
writers But with regard to the Vai4esxka Guna the 
author has got nothing to say except giving a general 
definition which runs as Vatbe<tiKah paiijTieyo yah 
SI ahJesnna-goent ah (346, 25c dl It piobablj means 
that these excellences aie based upon the particular 
clnncteristic of an individual author and 
must bo defined in terms of his own peculiar ideas 
{sia-lal Sana gocaioh) for \ihat lies in the power of a 
particular individual cannot be brought under the scope 
of hard and fast rules 

Amongst the Guna** enumerated and defined b> the 
Punnakira wo have seen that eome follow closelj the 
treatment of Dandin or Vamana or Blioja and as such 
they have to bo interpreted in the light of their treatment 
while the rest of the Gimas must either have been 
borrowed from sources unknown to us or characterised 
faj the autlior himself E\ en if the latter bo taken to bo 
his original contributions, the isolated borrowings, 
in which he lias cvidcntlj lost the spint of the earlier 
sources, make his position still worse If ho has borrowed, 
he Ins done it iincriticallj if he has at all made original 
contributions he has proved a failure Most of the 
definitions are unintelligible, the> leave the reader to 
guess w hat the> mean Even illustrations have not been 
given so as to help the reader in understanding their 
characteristics The character of the attkagiinas have 
not been distinctlv kept apart from those of the suhila- 
gunns or ubhayagicitas TIius, the question of arrangement 
(of w ords or letters) hav e crept ev on in the treatment of 
arihaguna<i Two of lus Sabdagimas naraelj Sati and 
Yaugiki arc given onl> in name, tliej have been neither 
defined nor characterised Ojas has stealthily crept m 
the course of the definitions of the ^abdagmias although 
it IS not mentioned m the gcucpil hat of enumeration of 
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the Gnna.s. Nothing more need bo added to j)rove that if 
the author is systeinatie in anj’thing it is in inconsistencj'. 
To explain this inconsistencj’ we liave only to admit that 
‘the Alaihkru'a-scetion in the Agnipnrana is chiefly a 
eompilation by a writer who was himself no theorist but 
who. ..wanted to colhtet together and j)resent a workable 
epitome. ..conforming in essentials to the teachings of no 
particular arthodo.x school’ for no truer statement ai)i)ears 
to have been ever made in connexion with this work. 



Chapter Vlll. 


TREA.TMENT OF RiTI AND GUNA BY 
THE DHVANI AND POST-DHVANI 
THEORISTS. 

It has been seen in the previous chapters that the 
Concepts of Riti and Giina received a different treatment 
at the hands of different writers of different periods in the 
early history of Sanskrit Poetics. Some of these writers 
dealt with only one of these Concepts while others knew 
and treated of both, either correlating one with the other 
or assigning to each of them an independent place in their 
system. Tims, Bharata dealt with the Concept of Gnna 
only and he understood its importance so far as it 
constituted the anubhuva which helps the realisation of 
Rasa in the Drama. BhSmahn referred to both Riti and 
Gupa but he did not e.vpress clearly his views about those 
two elements. Rudrata treated of Riti only and he 
understood by the term Riti a definite arrangement of 
words, compounded or uncomponnded. He entirely 
ignored the Concept of Guna as accepted by other 
orthodox theorists. It w.as D.andin and A''amana, the 
adherents of the Riti School proper, who assigned to the 
Ritis and their constituent Gunas .an important place in 
their respective systems. A proper disposition of words 
(according to their sense) was, in their opinion, the m.ain 
thing to be considered in poetry; and in order to endow 
this disposition with a special(nscsa) charm they had to 

conceive a number of Gunas which were considered by 
them to be the most important element of poetry. There 

appeared also a class of writers who, though later in date 
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than the early Dlivani tlieorists did not follow the line 
of opinion formnlated by them but ]n’opounded their 
theories of Riti and Guna — some [c.g. Kuntaka) correlating 
them and characterising them in. a manner peculiar to 
himself and others {e.g. Bhoja and the antlior of the 
Alamkfira portion of the Agnipiiriina) treating them 
independently although conforming in a way to the 
manner of the earlier theorists. 


A 

ANANDAVARDHANA AND 
ABHINAVAGUPTA. 

Prior to these last named Aviiters the Dhvani theorists, 
came into the field headed by the Dhvanilcfira and 
Anandavardhana. We have seen that the one fact 
common to all the early writers was that tliey treated of 
the Concepts of Riti and Guna as means of external 
embellisments of poetry. Even when Vamana calls Riti 
the atma or essense of jpoetry he means by it only 
external beauty of objective representation realised by 
means of certain standard excellences. The sole function 
of these elements as well as of Alamkaras was, in their 
treatment to embellish the external aspects of poetry, 
namely the word and its sense, and for this the Dhvani 
theorists rightly called them vacya-vricaha-candva-hehi. 

The Dhvani theorists, however, judged poetry from 
quite a different angle of msion. Their changed outlook 
regarding the conception of poetic beauty itself naturally 
led them to reconsider the position of the different 
poetic elements. The Rasadhvani is considered by them to 
be the most prominent factor in. poetry and in their opinion 
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other poetic elements stand subordinate to it.* The charm- 
ingness or othenvise of tlie Gunas, Alamkaras or Dosas is 
judged by them not on their own account but in terms 
of the part they play towards the realisation of Kasa It 


1. v^cya-vacaka-carttiva^hetunam vtvtdhatmanam | 

raiadi-parata yatra sa dhoaner Visayo maiah a BK. ii, 4. 
Ihe abo\e occurs in a context ( t e in the beginning of vddyota 11) 
where the authors of the Dhvanyalolca are discussing the 
subdivisions of Lhvani ( suggested sense ). Rasa (asaho Bhaia 
etc. ) comes under the akrama or asamlak^akrama ( as distinct 
from the sauilahsyahrama) lariety of one 0/ the two broad 
classes of Dhvani visr , vttakitiHityaparoiacya (as distinct from 
avtvdksiiavUcya )> Rasa is asavtlaisyakrama ( ue. the process of 
of which cannot be clearly di<cerned) because it is realised 
simultaneously with the vS<y3riha or denoted sense ( ras3dtr 
artho ht sahav a v3t,yen3vabh3sate, vyiit on D.K. ii, 3 ). When 
It occupies the principal position, rendering the vScySriha 
subordinate to itself, it is a case of Dhi<ini ( sa c3figtiten<ltabh3' 
samSitfi dhvaner Stm3, vyth on D. K. ti, 3 ) and it is then rightly 
called Muiiya or an^t ariha. But, when the x3ey3riha occupies 
the principal position and the Rasa, Bbav a etc. stand subordinate 
to {t e. are less charming than ) it, ihen Rasa, BhSva etc. do 
not constitute a case ofUhvani but of Alariikaras like Rasavat, 
I’reyas etc. 1 his is set forth in the memorable \ erse . 
pradhane'nyatra vakyarihe yatrahgam tn rasadayaJy \ 
lavye (asminnalanikaro rasadtr tU me maith \ (OK 11,5) 
that comes inimedutely afterwards 

I his IS by the way to show that Rasa does not necessarily 
occupy a principal position in Ka\ta It may sometiines become 
an alnmiata of the denoted sense, ceasing 10 be a case of Dbvani. 
But when Rasa is spoken of as the predominant factor, it appears 
to be taken as an instance of poetic ideal. Non, a question 
may arise — hon far is it conect to saj that the Rasa, which 
owes Its sery existence to the process of suggestion, (Dhvari, 
Vjahjana or Ahhnyakli) sometimes ceases to be a case of 
Dhsani { In this connection, if we consider the different 
meanings of the term Dhiani, the question would not present 
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is for this reason that the division of the Dosas into nilya 
and anitya varieties arises and some of the Dosas cease 
to bo so when they are considered to be in consonance 
with the delineation of particular Rasfis." But when it 
is said that all these elements are subordinate to the 
muldiya ariha, Rasa, it must not be understood that 
they all stand on the same level or in the same rolation- 
shi]? with Rasa. It -will be presently seen that the 


any difficulty, (i) Dhvanikara’s definition of Dhvani as that 
class of poetry where the expressed sense is subordinate to the 
suggested sense (D.K. i, 13) is very well-ltnown and it has been 
utilised by Maminapi ( K.P. sulrn 2, p. JQ ) and Visvanatha 
( S. D. bar 251. p. 213). Besides Candidasa has shown clearly 
( after Locaiia p. 33 ) that the term may also impl}* (2) the 
suggested sense itself, (3) the process through which that sense 
is realised, (4) the expressed sense or the suggestive word and 
(5) the apprehension itself of Rasa ( ^dipika, p. 17 ). Hence 
it. would appear that although Rasa is realised through the 
process of Dhvani (suggestion), yet it may constitute the 
bhutaxiyahgya (i.e. the second) class of poetry instead of the' 
dhvani {i.e. the highest ) class, specially when it is conceded 
that the Rasa ma}' in certain cases be less charming than the' 
vacyarlha. Abhinava also remarks ; { Locana pp. 70-71 ) abhi- 

vyajyante rasah pratttyaiva ca rasyaiita iti. tatrahhivyaktih 
pradhanataya bhavatti, apvadhanataya va. pradliaxmtve dhvanih, 
anyatha rasadyalahikarah. 

2 . Srutidustadayo dosa anitya ye ca darkitdh | 

dhvanyatmanyeva srhgare te heya ityxidahx’tah || 

(D.K. ii, 12) 

Ananda’s vvtli runs on this : — dhvanyatnianyeva krhgdre'- 

hgitayd vyangye te heya ityiidahrtah. anyatha hi tesavi 
anityadosataiva na syat. We have seen ( p. 168. fn. 38 ) that 

, A A 

in Raudrarasa Srutidusta ( or Srutikatu as Mammata calls it ) 
is treated as a source of charm because there it fits in with the 
situation depicted. But we should note that in §rngara ( as 

A 

also in Santa, Adbhuta and Vira, ^locana, p. 82 ) it is a veritable 
defect. 
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Gams, according to the Dh\'ini theorists coucein 
directlj the inner mtnre of poetrj while the Ahnikaras 
constitute such f-ictoia as aie more or less external It 
■\\ ill be of some interest to note tint the most common- 
sense interpretation of the terms Guna and Alamkara 
on the analogy of human virtues and ornaments, partially 
struck the carliei theorists when, for instance, Vamana 
quoted 1 pair of aerseswhere the Gums were likened 
to the youth ( yauiana ) or the natural grace { i upa ) 
of a lady and the Alamk ira to the artificial ornaments 
of her body* But tho> brought in this analog) simpl) 
to demonstrate the esscntialitj of the element Gum in 
poetr), and the) failed to cxplam the elements in 
relation to the undcrl>ing sentiment of a po»m which, 
hoy,c\er, thej totall) ignored 

The Dluanikan, however, draws a distinction between 
the Gunas and the Ahmkaras m the following vcrac — 
tarn m tham aialambante ye' ngtnam tegunuh bmrWi 1 
angUstrit^s tialamkui^ maufavyak latakudnat t 

( D K u, 7 ) 

impl)ing thcreb) that while the Gunas belong to and 
ire properties of IlT«a the awj/i a/Z/fci, tlie Alamkaras are 
related to the iabda 'xad arfka (angusntah) Anandavar- 
dliam makes the character of the Guna more clear when 
he takes it to be analogous to the human virtues like 
heroism in his ittti on the above hufiAa — ye iamaflhain 
lasndi-Iak'^ajiaTn sautam aialambantc te giinah taiuyudi- 
xat The kan/u quoted above gives us simpI) what 
ma) be called the Mimunya lalsana of the Gunas and 
the Alamkaras i e it deals onlj with the fundamental 
point of distiction between the two elements But if this 
/an/ (7 IS judged bj itself, it seems that the re&pective 
scopes of the Guna and the Alamkara arc restricted and 

3 See ch VI. p fn s, 

20 
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confined herein, as if tlie Gnnn lind nothin'^ 1 o do witii 
tlie isnhfJd and aiiha and ihe .Alaiiikara nolliinp; with 
the Rasadhvani. A^hi shall therefore recollect al this sta”:c 
Dhvanikiira’s attitude towards the relallonshi|) between 
the Alaihkara' and the Ibisa, namely, that tin* existence 
of Alaihkara is justified aecordin" to the jiart it jilays 
towards the ultimate realisation of Rasidhvani and shall 
then pass on to the definition of the individual Gunas 
visesa Inhsana to understand fidly the jiosition of that 
element in the new theory of poetry. 

Now it is a fact of common experience that the 
ornaments adorn the (external) body of a man. It applies 
similarly in the case of poetry of which word and sense 
constitute the body. But what relation may the Alaihkara 
possibly bear to the underlying sentiment of a poem which 
is, just like the soul of a man, beyond the direct grasj) of 
any Alaiiikara ? To understand this we must take 
recourse to Abhinava’s comments (on the position of 
Alaihkfira) which must have been utilised with some 
modification by later writers like Maniinata when they 
explained clearly the ditlcrcnt ways in which an Alaihkara 
may function in a poetic composition. Abhinava means 
to say that the real cause is the dlivatiyaimU {i.e. Rasa- 
dhvani) which the poetic figure nltimately decorates. 
Although the ornaments like necklace etc. arc put on the 
body yet it is the soul which they really glorify by waj' of 
standing in propriety to the particular mental conditions 
of the man. For instance, a dead body does not shine 
mth earrings and such other ornaments because here the 
soul, the real alamlcarya, is non-existent. Then again, 
if the body of a hermit is decorated with an ornament, it 
only creates laughter on account of a lack of i^rojjrict)". 

4 . rasabhavadi-tatparyavi Zi&ritya vinivesanavi | 
alar'nki'tlnam sarvasavi alaviharatva-sadhanam || 

. . (IXK. ii, 6 ) 
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And since there is nothing (proper or) improper witli 
regwl to the bodj ns such, it follows tint the soul is in 
fnct the alamiunja boenuse it is this httcr tint feels 
nltimatclj glorified bj reason of the evterml decoration j 
Here Abhinnvn appears almost to hare ignored the impor 
tancoofthe lucalabaMa or of the lacya mtha as an 
alamhirya and hia extreme position inth regard to Rasa 
was probablj responsible for this attitude Ills immediate 
successors howca er consider the issue from an ordmarj 
point of view, namelj that, it is the human bod> winch is 
directly adorned b\ the ornament and consequently they 
clearly lay it down that the imk iras are charactcnstics 
chief ij ot the tahda 'ind the mtha and if they embellish 
Rasa they do that only indtrcethj through the nord and 
sense The case wath the Guna is juat the rc\crsc because 
it will bo presently scon that the Gunas arc pnmanly the 
properties of Rasa and they may be « ud to belong to 
iiahda and ai tha only sccondanly 

The Dli\amkara mentions and characterises only tliroe 
Gunas, namely, Ojas (energy) Pra^ida (lucidity) and 
Madhurya (swcctnes'i) instead of the usual ten of Bliarata 
Dandin and Vamana and c\cn more of other WTitcrs 
The authors of the DluanyiloKa put fonvard their own 
theories and estiblish tho&c three Gunas, but they do not 
attempt at criticizing or refuting the theory of ten Gunas 

5 Abilina i i einarks in connection ^^lth the ^bo^e kartia 
( ®Iocin pp 74 75 ) etad ulfatt b/ aiafi — ufamayU yadyapi 
xacyo rtl 0 lauhriyate tathapi tasya tad eiulai ikaranai i yad 
xyaiigyart] abhivyaTjana samarthyadhUna t tit tasti to dhvau 
yatmaivalamiaryali Katabaiey ifadibhtr api ht iarirasama 
vayibf ticefa ta uimaiva iaftaciitavritiziSesauciiyasucanutma 

taya larilrijate tathahyacetina i SaiaSanraji kxindala 
dyupetam api na bhatt alat ilaryasyabhavat yatiSariraxi 
kalakadi} liaxt lasyuiahati bhaiait alax ikaryasyanaucityat 
na ca del asya ki^cidanauc tyxit tit vasluta atmawalax ikaryah 
an am ala ikrta ttyabhixianai 
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of earlier writers, which later theorists like Mammata, 
Viisvanatha and others have taken upon themselves to do. 
These tliree Gunas have been classified on the basis of 
the particular mental conditions involved in the perception 
ofKasa. The general definition {mmZimja laksayrf) of 
the Guna has presented to us the element only in its broad 
character, namely, that it belongs to the Kasa and 
naturally further light is necessary in the r/^e.w lalcmna 
to form a definite idea about the nature of the element 
on the basis of tlie samunya Idhsanct. Now, since there 
are eight or nine Rasas® the question arises : Does a 
particular Guna belong to all the Rasas or only to some 
of them ? And in what sense can it be said to belong to 
the Rasas ? This is what is proposed to be discussed 
in the risesa Jalcsnna. Thus, Srhgara is a Rasa which 
softens (lit. gladdens D. K. ii, Sb) the heart 
to a great extent and ]\Iadhurya resides in a poem where 
this Rasa prevails.'' Similarly, dlyii, which is a mental, 
condition involving a brilliant exi)ansion of the heart, is 
taken to be the character of Rasas like Raudra. Ojas 


6. Divergence of opinion has prevailed among theorists 
over the e.xact number of Rasas and the whole issue has 
ultimately rested on the question whether Santa is to be 
reckoned as a separate Rasa. In theory of poetry however, this 
Rasa is accepted by almo.si all writers. Writers of dramaturgy 
object to its admissibility on the ground that a feeling of cessation 
from all activities cannot be represented on a stage. Jagannatha 
contends this by saying ( Rasagahgadhara, p. 30 ) that since Rasa 
is realised by the audience and not by the actor, Santa can well 
be admitted in drama also. 

7. §rhgai a eva madliurah parah prahladano rnsah 1 
tanmayam kavyam asritya madhuryam pi afitisthati fl 

(D. K. ii, 8) 

Srhgara eva rasantnrapeksaya madhnrah pt ahlada-hetuivat 
prahaSanaparah. Sabdarthayoh kavyasya sa viad/niiyalnksano 
gmiah {vrtti on the above, p. 79, Dhvanyaloka). 
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^c^Ic]es in the dahlia nn^aiiha \vlucli 'ire suggcstuc of 
these Rasis ® And thit qualitj of Kauja ^\hlch 

prevails through all Rasas and functions in all composi- 
tions (hence transparoncj of iaMa and mtha) is known 
as Prasada ® 

It ^ill appear that the definitions given bj Dhvamk ira 
and Anandav ardhana^s 1 1 /// on them do not help us to 
form anj clear conception about the element and hoio, 
as elsewhere, wo have to look upon Abhiniva as an 
infalliblo guide in understanding then viovv-points Thus, 
some iraportatnt questions arise in tins connection, 
namclj 

(1) AVhen it IS said that the Gunas reside in the 
Juaya {ianmayatn lUiyam ainiyn ii, 8c impljing 
iabduriha—Iiliya^antai is it not inconsistent with the 
general definition of the clement n , that it belongs to 
the angi ivtlia 

(2al What is the relation of the mental conditions 
like (h nil, dipti etc with the Rasa ? Arc tlioj identical 
with it ? Or are they produced as its effect so as to be 
distinct from it ? 


8 Raudt adayo t tsa dipifS laisyaule iavyavartinah \ 

I dvyakUhetn iahdarthav airttyaujo v} itasl/it/nm J 

(D K. ji, lo) 

laxtdradayo hi raiah piram diphm ujjvifataii janiyantiti 
hJtsmaya iJ evi dihlit ttyueyate laiprakaSi mpamh iahdo 
dlrghaiamas t racma I mikrltii i xalyam {vrih on ^bo^e p 8o 
op etl ) 

9 ^amirpalatvam kavyasya yil lit sarvarasan prati | 

sa prasado guno jneyah sarva sadhUf ina-knyth || 

(D K II II ) 

pra^S.lasttt svaechai^ Siidhrthayok sa ca sarvarasasadkarano 
gunah iarva ) ncanas'hdh'&ranii ceU {yrlU on above op cit 

P 82 ) 
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(2b) In any case how does the question of concehnng 
a separate element ‘Guna’ arise at all ? "When its existence 
cannot be clearly and independently felt, may it not be 
taken to merge its identity in Rasa ? 

APe may just attempt at a discussion of these issues 
on the basis of the teachings of Abhinava. The mental 
condition itself is primarily the Guna.^ “ Thus, the Gunas, 
Ojas, Prasada and Madhurya exist respectively in the 
form of the three mental conditions dlpti (expansion), 
sainarpal'citva or vyapakatva (pervasion) and urclraid 
or dndi (melting) which are evoked only in the process 
of the realisation of Rasa and so the Guna has, according 
to the Dhvani theorists, an inseparable association with 
that element i. e. the question of the Guna does not, in 
their opinion, arise when there is no Rasa. Hence, Rasa 
is the ultimate cause {harana) of which the Guna (in the 
form of the mental condition dniti or dlpii or vijux>ti) is 
produced as an effect {karyci). So, when it is said that 
expansion or dipti is the character of Rasas like Raudra 
etc. there is apparently a merging of the Guna into the 
Rasa or superimposition of the hanja on the kurana. 
But this merging or superimposition occurs as a matter 
of coiu’se in the realisation of Rasa, which, involving as 
it docs an absolute state of mental relish, renders it 
imi)ossiblc for the relisher at that stage to distinguish 
between the cause and the effect. 

This may no doubt lead one to doubt the necessity of 
reengnising the Guna as a separate poetic element. But 
.«incc the Dhvani theorists ap])oar to have made it a point 
to give full recognition to all the poetic elements accejffed 

lO. tljplih pralipatlur hrdaye vibhTi{h^)sa-vistTira-pi ajvahl- 
r.-.tth'UfTt, sti ca vvMiyutaya oiahbahda~vTicyTi. tddasrudinnaya 
iiiudriidytts Ir.yu dipl)TtSTTidti-vj§csatmih)iya {pTilnialaya) iTuya- 
tT‘f -’.%u laiyy.Ttilf TiTsTnilaittl prlhaktaya, tena kuitJiu htii^ipiicTitTid 
' -uidtruHr ev,'.tijahiah<hi-'^Ticynh {p^Ioc.tnu, p,%Q, jj. y-io). 
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in the earlier shcools (characterising tlicm in the light of 
their revised conception of poetr}’)p they could liaitlfy 
deny the Gnna tlic status of a sei>aratc elcmc!it of poctrj' 
specially when this element constituted the most csse/itial 
point of interest in one of the earlier schools, namely, the 
Riti school. Moreover, when one understands the xnow- 
point of the Rasadhvani theorists and judges poctrj- on 
the complete analogy of a human body, as thej- have 
done, one fully appreciates the propriety of attributing 
to the Guna the dignity of a separate poetic element just 
like Rasa, Alaiukara and Do«a. A supreme disinterested 
pleasure is admittedly the svaiTijm of Rasa but is not 
this pleasure realised in the form of one or more of these 
three mental conditions ? It is tnic that a peculiar 
association with the vibhSva, anuOIu'iva and vyahhicilri 
bliilva rouses the sthSyin to a stage of relish. But when 
is it actually relished ? — not until it transforms itself 
into one of these mental conditiom; altliongh the process 
of transformation is verj- rapid and abnipt. Is not then 
the Gui.ia ns essential in the realisation of Rasa as the 
sthuyibhTtva itself? If it is true that the Guna comes 
into existence on account of the Rasa, it is equally true 
that the Guna (in the form of the ciHavrlii) constitutes a 
part and parcel in the actual realisation of Rasa. Kaj-, 
in the ultimate st.agc of relish Snigara has no otlier 
existence except a supreme delight in the form of tlic 
melting of the heart which is tlic character of the Guna 
Madhurj-a ; Raudra has no otlier existence cxcei)t in the 
form of a brilliant expansion of the heart which is the 
character of the Guna Ojas. Similarlj-, Prasada in the 
form of a pervasion of the heart is an essential character 
of all the Rasas. Thus, although in thcorj* the Gupa is 
awallowcd up in the Rasa, in iJincticc it makes the Rasa 
what it is. This adequately cxi^lains the propriety of, 
recognising the Guna as an element of poetry and when 
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the Guna ])]ay.s so important a part in tlie realisation of 
Rasa, it appears that the Dhvani theorists would have 
done Avell to_ reco^^nise it cxjdicitly as such when they 
explained the princijdc involved in the relish of Rasa.’ ’ 

It has been seen above that the Guna is a property 
of Rasa bat of Rasa itself the realisation is not possible 
nnless one is able to aj)preciate the situation depicted 
in the composition, in which some of the accessaries of 
Rasa find their expression. This ])rovcs the utility of 
sabda and arihn in the awakenin'^ of Rasa and ultimately 
of producing the Gunas i. c. the mental conditions 
spoken of, Abhinavagupta does not take nj) in detail 
the question as to what i)articular letters are specially 
favourable for particular Gunas. This is discussed 
first by Mammata (K. P. sTtlras 90-100, j)]). 48-i-So). 
But while commenting on Dhvanikara’s definition of 
Madhurya, Abhinava remarks that ^ladhurya is that 
capacity of the word and the sense which awakens the 
‘sweet’ Rasa Srhgara {madbura^iriKjurn-ra.sribhinjakti- 
samarihaia sabdarthmjor madbiinjaDi Hi hi lahsanam. 
’’locana on D, K ii ; 8, p. 79). If Madhurya and Srhgara 
hero are taken to be Kpededesanas respectively for Guna 
and Rasa in general (just like Ojas and Raudra above', 
this remark would imply that letters and words may 
bo so arranged in a particular composition that when 
read or heard they are capable of producing one or other 


II. It is interesting to note that Bhattanay.aha recognised 
these three mental conditions in the process of the bho^a of Rasa, 
although he did not use anj'- technical name for them, such as 
Guna. His views on this point have been quoted in the "locana 

(p. 68 II. i6-i8) uktarii bhattanayakena (p, 67) bhavite ca 

rase lasya bhogah. yo'iiubhava-sviarmia-pratipaitibhyo vilaksatia 
eva druLi-vistara-vihasa-nama rajas-tavio-vaicHiyanaiiuvidd/iasattva~ 
maya-nija-cit-svabhava'iii'vrUi-druti-vi&ranli-lahsa^iah parabrahma- 
svada-sacivah. 
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meiitil condition in\olved in the realisation of an> 
particular Rasa In tlie opinion of these theonsts the Guna 
resides primarily in Rasa and it is said to belong to sabda 
and aitJia only sccondanlj ic in the sense that tliese latter 
possess the capacitj for producing it Abhmava distmctly 
remarks (op cif p 70 1 8) lastido madhunjam nama 
i.rnga)rideiasasyaua gunah tan madhin ahhivyanjala- 
yok Sabdarthayo) iipacantam Thii«, when the Dhv amkara 
and Anandavardhana took ^abda and attha to be the 
substrata of Guna they only recognised their importance 
m the perception of Rasa in which the Guna, in rtheir 
opinion, actually resides We shall see later on 
(ch VIIIC) that JagannUha considers the Guna to be 
the property as much of the $abda and a> tha as of the 
Rasa He docs not admit that one has to take recourse 
to any secondary usage when one says that the Guna 
belongs to tahda and a> tha 

Coming to the details of the mutual relationship 
between the Rasas and the Gunas, these theonsts deal 
with the question from two different points of view 
according as (1) a smgle Guna belongs to different Rasas 
and U) different Gunas belong to a single Rasa Thus, 
Madhurya or s^^ectness is present generally in the Srngara 
Rasa, but it ilso resides m increasing degrees m the 
Vipralambha Srngara and the Karuna, because the mmd 
undergoes the process of melting m a grc'iter degree in 
Vipralambha Srngara (than in Sambhoga) and in still 
greatei a degree in Kanina^’ Similarly, Ojas or eneigy 

12 ^rngate vtpralamhhdkhye katune ca prxhaTsavat\ 
madhuryam ardratam yatt ja/dJ lalradktkam manah | 

(D K II, 9 ) 

In ihis connection Abhma\a raises an important objection to 
the effect that if there IS sweetness even m Karuna what is the 
sign ficance of (only) m the preMous Kariia beginning with 
Sfitgara tva madhurak etc | He replies by saying that eta 
here does not imply exclusion of other Rasas He apparently 

27 
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which involves an expansion of the mind resides generally 
in the Eaudra Easa, but Abhinavagupta remarks that it 
may also be present in the Vira and Adbhuta” Easas. 
Aad lastly, Prasada is a Guna which is common to all 
the Easas. It has been seen that the perception of 
Easa depends on understanding the composition in which 
some of the accessories of Easa find their- expression, 
and thus the quality of pervading is the character of this 
Guna in the sense that in every Easa the mind must be 
prepared to grasp at once the situation depicted in the 
conception. On the other hand, each of the four Easas, 
vi;:.., Hiisj^a, Bhayanaka, Bibhatsa and Santa, displa3^s in 
itself a peculiar association of more than one mental 
condition i.c. each of them contains more than one Guna^*. 
Thus, Madhurya and Ojas are equally present in Hasya 
(the Comic) for, in the first place, this Easa is subordinate 
to Srhgara and in the second place (it is a fact of common 
experience that) an expansion of the heart is invariably 

associated with Hasa^®. Similarlj^ in Bhayanaka (the 

/• 

takes SiTigara to be an upalaksanii for Rasa in general and 
understands by the /iTarf/l-a-portion quoted above that Gunas 
like Madhurya are really the properties of Rasa. Hence eva 
does not mean ‘only’ but it means ‘really’ or ‘primarily’. 

13. [ raudradaya ilyalra ] adi§abdah prakare, tena 
vltadbhutayor api grahanam (“locana, p. 80, 11, 1-3) 

14. evam madhuryadlpll parasparapraiidvandvitaya. slkite 
brngaradiraudradigate ili pradariapalaya tat-sauiaveia-'vaiciiryaih 
hasyabhayanaka-blbhaisa-^antesu dar&iiam. Ibid, p. 82, 11 , 1-3). 

1 5- hasyasya &rhgarahgaiaya viadhiiryam prahrstam vikdsa- 
dharmataya caujo'pi pralirstam Hi samyam dvayoh (Ibid, p. 82, 
11 . 3-4). Abinava evidently means after Bharata {prhgaraddhi 
Natyasiastra VI, 44a, K. M. T,) that amorous 
gestures etc. lie at the basis of the Comic but when it is ultimate- 
ly realised it is transformed into a brilliant expansion of the heart. 
So remarks Candidasa “atnianah parasya va vag-veta-rupa- 
cesta'vaihrla-vilobanac cetoviiaso hasah. (“dipika, p, 123. I. Ii.) 
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Frightful) as well as Bibhatsa (the Disgustful) Rasa are 
present both Ojas and Madhurj’a but the former exists 
ill a greater degree than the latter does^*. And lastly, 
in Santa (the Quictistic) eitlier Ojas or Madlmr>a 
predominates accoi*ding to the variety and induidual 
tendency of its accessaries*’. It deserves to bo noted 
here that in the opinion of Mammata (viii, sTitra 91) it is 
Madhurya that exists in an excessive degree in the Santa 
Rasa. Govinda, however, remarks that this is slightly 
mixed up vath Ojas in view of the fact that a feeling of 
aversion (which involves an expansion of the heart ' lies 
at the verj' root of this Rasa (sa«/c in jiignpsudijaniayad 
ojolehTtnniiddham^''. Kfivyapradipa, irlti under viii, 
4a-b, p. 279). We have thus seen that tlie three mental 
conditions du/t/, and tyup/? arc enough to help the 
manifestation of all the Rasas and hence tlicy justify only 
three Gunas corresponding to them and not more 


l6 bhayanakasjfa magna-^ttia vyttfsvabhtivnive'gt 
tasya dipiatavH ojah prakystatU mOtihuryam olpani. bibhntse 
'Pyevam ( '^locana, t> 82, H. 4 5 ) At ihe stage of the actual 
perception of these mo Kasas ihe mind, no doubt, softens down 
m fear and in disgust respeclnely, but Ojas is said to predominate 
in the sense that the ferocious loot and the loud roar etc. of 
the object of fear and the loathesonie appearance etc. of the 
cbj’ect of aisgust produce at the aery outset, an eTuansion of 
the mind to a considerable degree. 

17, ianie tn vibhUxafaicitryat ladQcid ojah pral-rstam 
kadaan madhttryam (Ibid p 82, ir, 5 6 ) 

18. But a man of experience would probably say, with 

Mammata, that drult is the only condition which the heart 
unoergoes in the reilisalion of the ^nta Rasa, ihe aiersion 
to worldly objects involved in this Rasa softens do\\n to a 
chastening stage of mental calm and it is clearly distinct from 
the loathing ) involved in the Bibhatsa Rasa So there 

appears to be little scope for an expansion of the heart in the 
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It is remarkable tliat the authors of tlie Dlivanyiiloka 
do not entertain the element of Riti in poetry thinking it 
to be unnepessary. The Dhvanikara remarks that the 
Ritis -were introduced by theorists who only dimly under- 
stood the true significance of poetry^”. This implies that 
when Rasadlivani is accepted as the all important element 
of poetry (in view of the fact that it serves to afford the 
poetic charm from within by identifying the mind with 
the situation depicted in the composition), there is no 
need of conceiving a separate poetic clement as Riti 
which, at its best, produces no more tlian a sensuous 
delight. Abhiuava makes this more clear. He distinctly 
remarks® ° that the Ritis are made to resolve into the 
Gunas ; and since the Gunas .are subordinate to Rasa, the 
Ritis merge their identities in Gunas and ultimately in 
Rasa. From his commentary it seems that he has no 
objection to assume the position of Yamana that Riti is 
a special kind of verbal arrangement, and that its 
speciality consists in its intimate association with the 
Gunas. But he differs from the Riti theorists with regard 
to the nature of the associ.ation of the word-structure 
with the Guna. Thus according to the Riti theorists : — 

(1) Gunas make up the Riti and as such they are the 

essential characteristics of it. 

(2) They produce the poetic charm on their own 
occount. The primacy of Rasa being not recog- 
nised, the Riti theorists’ conception of Guna and 
for the matter of that of poetic charm itself was 
only formal. The word-structure, therefore, is of 
the highest importance in their theory of poetry. 

19. asplintasphuritam kavya~iaHvavi etad yathoditam | 
a§ahnuvadbhir vyakartiivi rlfayah safnpravm’iitah || 

(D.K. iii, 52, p. 231) 

20. rltir hi giinesveva paryavasayifa, yadalia — viSeso 
gunatma, gnnaSca rasaparyavasayina e7/fl...(®Iocana, p. .231, I.7). 
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But \\c Ime seen 'ibo\c tbit in the poetic sdicmo of 
tlioDliN ini theonsts 

(1) Gums ire pnminlj tlic chincteristics of Risi 

and onlj socondiiiI> of the iiord-stnictnrc 

(2) The importmco of the word-structure is not 

nltogctlier lo&t sight of, but is recognised onlj so 
f ir IS it helps the production of the Gun i in the 
form of the mcntil condition in\oKcd in the 
peiception of the Risi 

liius ^\hen the \erbil irnngcment or tlic Mord- 
stnicturc does not reside on its own iccount but mcielj 
serves is i meins for the ipprehLn->ion of tlic inner chirms 
of a poetic composition the Dhviiii theorists do not think 
it Morth while to rcgird It ns i scinnto poetic element 
nnd so tlicj do not i«sigu to it nn> pirticuhr nimo such 
IS Rtti So long IS the \crbil imngomcnt is illowcd the 
recognition tint is its due, it is rcilh immitcml wliethcr 
or not it is endowed with n technitil name Similirlj, 
the conception of Sabdi-Vrftis like Upm iginkfi Pirusi 
imlKomiPiof cirlicr wntcis like Udblnti** ind the 
Artln-Vrltis like Kiisikl, Bhirati etc of the dnraiturgic 
wntors need not, iccording to these fheonste be icceptod, 
since ]ii«t like the Ritis thev too merge their identities 
in Rnsi {tndiadrui ra<ta paryata':nijiltHt — '*\ocnn'\ p 231, 
19) It will be seen hcreiftcr tint liter wTters like 
Mimmiti joungcr Y^gbhiti ind Vi^vuritln enter m 
detiil into the functions of the word structure ind idnut 
it IS 1 tochmcil iKiotic fictor, (ii^ Vl-tti) or i sepinte 
poetic clement, (ri' Rlli) 

31 Abhnaxa's remarks that the t mis (of Udbhaja) reside 
ullimatcl) on account of the Rasa / 1 anupr^sa rr^tth 

//■MCara-fdM tilrUmjati parusfh dipiepi rajirOdiju komateti 
olocana p 333 II 1-2) helped Mammaja to a great 
estent in api ropri-itmg Udblajas tptis effectael) in his own 
theory of poetry 
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It is also remarkable tliat although the authors of the 
Dhvanyaloka do not admit Riti in ])oetry they admit 
another poetic factor vix. : Samghatana, which corres- 
ponds in its characteristics partly to the Ritis of Rudrata. 
It is classified according to the absence or presence in 
varjdng degrees of compound words • Thus, Sariighatanfi 
may be asamusa (uncompounded) madhyama samUsa 
(ha^dng middling compounds) and illrgha samasu (having 
long compounds). The ultimate function of Sainghatanfi 
is to help the manifestation of Rasa, but it cannot do this 
indopendontb". It I’ealises this object through the Gunns 
and in manifesting Rasa the nature of the Samghatana 
should be determined by its appropriateness to the speaker 
and to the theme of discourse."” The poet has first to 
consider — What is the nature of the speaker ? What 
does he mean to say ? What is the nature of the situation 
to be dejDicted in the composition ? Through what Guna 
is that situation best depicted ? In other words, which 
of the mental conditions spoken of is specially favourable 
for the enjoyment of the Rasa depicted ? Now, if a 
particular Samghatana proves to be suitable to that Guna, 
one is at liberty to use that Saihghatana in connection 
with the Rasa where the Guna in question prevails. If 
not, that Samghatana should be avoided in the said Rasa. 
Now, since the Samghatana awakens the Rasa through the 
Guna, a question arises What is the relationshij) 
between the Samghatana and the Gunas ? Two clear 
courses are possible. The Samghatanii and Gunas may 
be identical or they may be different. In the second 
case i.e, when the Samghatana is different from the Gunas 
they can remain in two ways. (1) The Gunas may 
reside in the Samghatana {samghatanasrya gunali) or (2) 

22. gtiiian ah-itya tispiantl madhuryadin vyaiiakti sa | 
rasamstanniyaim hetur aucityam vaHr-vacyayoh || 

(D.k. iii. 6) 
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the Simgh'itana maj remain subordinate to the Guna 
{gunoii} aya samgJiaianu)^^ Now, if the Gunas are 
identical ^Ylth Samghatan i, or the former belongs to the 
latter, then we ha\e to admit the position that like 
Samghatan i, Gunas too haa e no hard and fast rule for 
their application, i e anj Guna may be attributed to anj 
Easa But since in real pracbee we see that particular 
Gunas are attributed to particular Rasas, whereas anj 
kind of Samghatana maj be present m anj Rasa,®* 
(provided that it be in kcepmg with the character of the 
speaker or of the theme), it follows that the Samghatana 
cannot be identical with the Gunas («« giinuh samgha- 
tanHsiaiUpah tr/b p 135) nor can the Gunas belong to 
the Samghatana {naca samghatana^) aya giinah ibid) 
"What do then the Gunas belong to ^ It has been alreadj 
seen that the Gunas belong primarily to the Rasa and 
spcondanlj to the word or its sense Taking ads antage 
of this latter position the opponent might try once more 
to establish his point bj raismg an objection to the effect 
that if it IS conceded that the Gunas reside in the word, 
IS It not therebj accepted that thej reside m or arc even 


23 If Samghatana be talentobethe of Ihe Guna 

then airaya would implj adharadheyabhava i e the containei 
and the contained ( $amghatan(iiraya guna pakse gtinan adheya 
bhVdan aintya iisthanti sat tghalatia rasadin vyanaih Vrtti on 
D k III, 6, p 134) when Guna is the aSraya of the 

Samgha^anS, then aSraya would mean an object or which 
something else dej ends or to which something remains 
subservient' (tadayatta iantnukhaprekstnt^ ®locam p 134^ i 10) 

24 yadt gunah samghatana ceiyekam tattvam samghatana- 
Sraya va gunas tada samghatanaya tva gu^anam aniyata-vtsa\atia- 
prasangah \rtti on D K in, 6 , p 134 ) 

25 gunanam hi itiayintyamo xyavasthitah sat ighaia- 
nayastu sa vtghaiate tathahi irngare'pi dirghasamasa dySyante, 
raudradtyvasamasakeit (Ibid) 
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identical mtli the Sainghatanfi ? For, -words cannot 
produce the Giina (and for the matter of that iioetic 
effect itself) unless they are united together in a sentence 
where however they may remain either compomidcd or 
uncompounded. In any case they do come nndcr certain 
Samghatanfi which term as has been already seen, involves 
absenee or presence (in varying degrees) of compound 
words. It follows therefore that samghatila words and 
consequently Samghatanfi itself can well be the asraya 
of the Gunas.‘° Anandavardhana replies that it is not 
true that words must necessarily be samghnfha in 
order to produce the poetic effect for (i) suggestion 
of Rasa may take place even through a single word 
or part of a word where the question of Samghatanfi 
does not arise at all, and (ii) even m the case where 
suggestion takes place through a sentence, there is no 
hard and fast rule that a particular Saihghatana 
should be emploj'cd in connection with a particular Rasa. 
Thus, the Guna may be said to belong (only secondarily) 
to the word but on no account does it belong to a fixed 
samghatana of words and far less can it be identical 
with the Samghatana. So it is seen that the spheres of 
the Guna and the Samghatana are different {tas7nud aiiijc 
guna anyd ca samgliataua,..vrtti p. 137) and that it is 
the Samghatana which remains subordinate to the Gunas 
tlirough which it helps the awakening of any particular 
Rasa. The Rasa is the main tiling to be considered 
in poetry, whatever hinders the awakening of it must be 
dispensed with. As for instance, long compounds are 
generally detrimental when the sentiments of love and 
pathos are to be depicted for the strain required in 

26. nanii yadi kabda&raya gunas tat sanighatnnarupatvavi 
iada&rayatvam va tesavi praptavi eva, im hyasamghatxtah sabda 
ax'thaviSesam pratipadya rasadya&rituuam gunanam avacakatvad 
ab'aya bhavanti (p. 136), 
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understanding the invoked constructions fails to produce 
a melting of the heart which is a mental condition 
particularly favourable for awakening the sentiments in 
question®^ Ind in Ra«as which are best realised 
through an expansion of the heart, madhymna and 
dughasamasa would prove to be spcciallj favourable 
Anandavardhana insists upon the presence of the qualitj 
of Prasada in all composition's If this is absent, then 
even a'^amasa Samghatana fails to awaken the Sriigara 
and Kanina Rasas and in case of the presence of this 
Giina even madhyamasamdsa can awaken them** Hence 
the whole issue leads to the onlj conclusion that 
compound words can be sanctioned in Madhur>a, and 
even Ojas can go without them provided the propnetj 
IS not lost the awikening of Ra«a is not in an> wa> 
hindered and thej are quite m keeping with the character 
of the speaker and the situation to be depicted 

B 

The postdhvani penod of Sanskrit Poetics hardlj 
produced any work of remarkable onginaht> with regard 
to the general principles of poctrj which were formulated 
once for all bj the authors of the Dhvanjaloka The 
implicit adherence which tlie Dlivani theorists received 


kartinaviprtlantbha£rngartyostiasamasiiva 5a7ighatana 
dtrgha sai ighatajia samasSnam aneka prakata samhhax ana^a 
iadiicxd rasa prafittm tyaxadadhaUlx lasyaxn nat^aniam abhint 
teSak Sobhate x iSesatah karttnavipralai ibha&rngarayoh 
tayor hi sxikumat ataratvat svalpayam apy asvacchitayai i Sabda 
rthayoh pratiUr mat tharlbhaiati (pp 139 140) 

"8 sariasu ca s mshatanasu prasadakliyo gu^to tyapi 
sa hi saixa ra%a sadhSranah sarvi samghatana sadhai anai cc- 
tyuktam prasadatikrafne hyasantasapt stmghaiana iaruna- 
xipialambhikrn‘’arau na lyanakU tadaparityage ca madhyama- 
samasapi p/akaiayait (p 14 c) 

28 
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irom tlie later ^mters in regard to the fundamental 
principles and theories of poetry could not probably 
be explained h unless a profound reasonableness underlay 
their conception of poetry as well as the res}>ective 
position assigned to the different poetic elements. The 
recognition of the deeper aspects of poetry in the 
delineation of the technical elements, Rasa and Dhvani, 
was no doubt the greatest achievement of the Rasadhvani 
theorists. But that was not all. The other poetic 
elements had also to be brought into effective relation 
vuth the underlying sentiment of composition, fix., Rasa, 
This probably they could do in no better a way than 
taking recourse to the analogy of the human body and 
soul — their respective decorations (Alanikara) and virtues 

I. Dr. S. K. De has rightl}' pointed oiit that the age in 
which the Post-Dhvani theorists began to flourish, being also the 
peiiod of early Muhammadan incursions, «as marked by a 
general decadence of all investig.itions (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, 
p. 297), This is no doubt true to a great e.xtent. Hut we must 
remember at the same time that even this period produced 
writers of no mean ability and some of the commentators of the 
Kavyapraltasa (specially the earlier ones like Rucaka, author of 
Kavyaprakasa-sariiketa, Siidhara, author of Kavyapraltasa- 
viveka and Candidasa, author of Kavyapral<asa-dipil:a ) display 
such a considerable amount of originality in detail that the}' may 
Very well be said to have been Tilamkarikas themselves instead 
oi m&xe tlkaharas. Hence, the fact, that the general principles 
laid down by the Dhvani theorists were accepted in the main by 
Postdhvani writers, does not necessarily pidve ihe lack of a 
creative genius on the part of these latter but it possibly shows 
the soundness of the broad iheoiies which their predecessors 
propounded. Even Jagantiatha who vigorously criticised many 
of his predecessors in matters of detail (P. V. Kane, PCXXXlI, 
Introduction to Sahityadarpana) had to admit (in connection with 
the Ak§epalamkara, p. '425 Rasagahgadhaia ) that the 'Dhvani 
theorists settled the main principles to be lollowed by an 
alamkat ika ( dhvani^krtavi aXamharika-saraiii’Vyavasthaptikhtvat ). ' 
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(Guna)*. The aualosj’ proved quite suitable for the 
purpose and it could carry avmy most of the later ^^Titc^s 
only because it served to explain the fundamental 
principles of a technical subject quite easily and clearly 
from a most rc.isonablc and common sense point of view. 
Tlic respective position of the different poetic elements 
hi the Dhvani-theorists* revised scheme of poetry was 
thus determined once for all and there was Iiardly any 


2. The authors of the Dhtanjaloka do not take up a 
detailed ireatmeiii of the concept of Do$a but merely hint ‘at 
the ntfya and amtjfa v.trieties of tins element ( sec D.K. quoted 
above m \ III A, fn. 2 ) according as it bars or helps the anakening 
of Rasa. And it has been seen above that the concept of Riti 
has nut been admitted m (heir poetic scheme, bo, nhen they 
leit these two elements out of their consideration and utilised 
the analogy of the human body onl} in connection iMth the 
elements, Gui?a and Alariikara it was quite natural that the 
analogy could not be full in their treatment. Yet, the fact 
remains that the) weie the fust to introduce tins analogy 
elTeciively in the new theory of poetr} and it was left to their 
successors to make ic complete by carrying the scheme further. 
What they utilised in respect of Guna and AlathkSra. was 
employed by their successors to other poetic elements as well. 
Vibiaiiatha, who, following Canijidasa introduced the concept 
of Riti in his poetic scheme, explains the analogy fully thus, 
following some earlier authority • — 

kSvyasjfi iibdUrthan Siriram, rasltdiiciitm}!, gutiuh 
Sanryixdftat, difsuh kSnsfcrSditaf, fJiifjv'c^jvmt-sixmf/kSnir-tliesaViJi, 
alamiarah kaiakakwtdiiludtvat ( vyitt on i, 2, pp. 12>I3 ) 
Kavikarnipura, made a distinction between the ‘life’ ( tfstt«pratja ) 
and ‘soul' {atma) of a man and tried to be more accurate when 
he explained the analogy thus n i ' 

Sirirain ijbdarthan dhvanir asaoa UtmU ktla rari/z 
g'HyS viadhxnyadya upamittmuiho'lamkrtigatfiili \ 
susaiksthanavi ritih sa hlaparamah kavya^purti^ah 
yidasmtn dosah syac chravanaiatutadik sa na parah t 

(Aliihkara-kaustubha, Kar. i). 
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scope left for a mutual controversy amongst the later 
writers in respect of matters of general theory\ 
Naturally, therefore, the Postdlivani writers took upon 
themselves the task of exjDlaining, expanding or restricting 
the already established rules and theories. They repeated 
more or less the same idea — each in his own we uid 
if they at all chose to difTer fi’om their imm late 
X^redecessors, they did it only in point of minor details. 

MAmiATA AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

Foremost amongst the later writers stands i\Iammata 
whose Kavyapraka^a is considered to be the standard 
work which systematised the teachings of the Dhvani 
School. It is remarkable that although he was an avowed 
follower of the Dhvani theorists and as a matter of fact 
accepted the essentiality of Rasa in poetrj', his definition 
of Kavya {iad adosan sahdurthau sagunuv analainhdl 
punah kvapi)* does not make any explicit mention of 

3. Many of the later writers thought it to be unprofitable 
stick to the beaten tracks and consequenlly they took up works 
of new type such as the treatment of some fixed Rasas in all 
their varieties and details (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II. pp. 333-43) 
or of special topics like Kavi&iisa (op. cit, pp. 356-75 andth": 
article entitled "The Making Of The Sanskrit Poet” by Dr. F. W. 
Thomas in the Bhandarkar Commemoiation Volume pp. 375-86). 
The only subject which occupied an important position in the 
treatment of the later orthodox theorists was the discussion of 
poetic figures which were not explicitly treated but incidentally 
touched by the authors of the Dhvanyaloka. This was a field 
where powerful writers of the later period got an opportunity of 
displaying a considerable amount of originality in their attempt to 
supplement the treatment of earlier authorities, 

4. Following the lead of Rucaka, the earliest known 
commentator on the K. P. Professor S. P. Bhattacharyya has 
seen in the Karika-'pov\.\on v tad adosau etc. a summary of 
the contents of Mammata’s work and not a definition as is 
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the elements of Rasa and Dhvani. lie starts witli ^abda 
and artha following the usual method of the older 
schools. Rasa con\cs out only incidentally as a particular 
tjpc {n‘iamlaJ>^ija-kinma) of oncityaiigya) of the three 
kinds of aitha. The iaMa and the artha which constitute 
Kcii, , must be free from Do«a and endowed 

witlil iTuna {sagiinait). Thej' maj* or may not possess 
Alamkflra (nnohi/i/.r/? Ai «p/) Thus, the definition 

indicates tlie unmistakable influence which flie older 
Riti school exerted on Mammata in considering the 
Gunas to be c^^ential Knitya) and Alaiukriras^‘‘ to bo 
non-essential {amtya) elements of poctr>'. This would 
apparently imply that in Mammafa’s opinion Gunas and 
Dojas can remain indopcndcntlj in Ktnya; they need 
not, as It were, be subservient to R-isa. But later on 
when he defines these elements in terms of the part the> 


the generally accepted mc\i. ( K 2v>3prak2sa>sarfikcti in the 
Calcutta Oriental Journal, Vol II pp 1*75. He aUo holds that 
the \ery first A'Srtki of Mammaia’s work 

ntyatfiria-myama rahtlSm hlUdatiamaylm ananya paratantrlUm \ 
nava^rasa ructrStn utrimtim Sdadliall bhSratl laier jayati | 
contains hts conception about the essence of poetry and ns such 
u may be treated as his definition tbcrc-of This view is, no doubt, 
interesting as Mammata is thereby understood to have admitted 
explicitly the fundamental importance of Rasa in his conception of 
poetry in accordance with the tradiuon oblauung in the school 
to which he belongs. We shall not, at this stage, make any 
difference between 'the definition of peotry’ and a summary of 
the contents thtre*of. 

{4a) It may, at the same time, be held that the Alarhkara 
school, which had its most redoubtable champion in Udbhala, 
was no less honoured for the hold of Udbhaja on Mammata, as 
Kashmirian tradition would lead us to believe, was quite a potent 
factor in the making up of his scheme and concept of poetry. 
The phrase anatahkrU punah ivUpt may i^asox\s.h\y indicate that 
Alaihkaras were the rule rather than an exception 
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play in awakening Rasa, lie makes liimsclf liable to a 
glaring inconsistenc}'. T’Jiis inconsisleney, as has been 
already shown by Dr. S. K. De (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, 
pp. 275-82), maybe explained by the fact that in spite 
of accepting the general scheme and theory of the Dhvani 
School, Mainmata could not shake oil’ the inihience of 
the earlier Schools and it pi'oved to be the hopeless 
result of an attempt to “lind a eoniiirehcnsive formula 
to cover the old ideas as well as the new in a standard 
text book.” 

The first six chapters of Mammata^s work are devoted 
broadly to the definition and sub-divisions of Kavya and 
the various functions of ^nhda and nr (ha.' Keeping 
close to the order in which the elements arc mentioned 
in his definition, he then proceeds to discuss the Doses 
in chapter YII and the Gunas in chapter YIII. 'J’hc last 
two chapters are devoted to the treatment of Alai’nlcfiras — 
IX to those of snbclrt (including three Yrttis which are 
taken to be equivalent to the three Ritis of Yamana) 
and X to those of artha. But before entering into a 
detailed discussion of the individual Gunas and 
Alariikfiras, Mammata draws a clear-cut distinction between 
the general character of the two elements in the first two 
aKrihUs of ch, YIII, which run thus : 

(1) ye rasasyavgino (Ihnrmah snunjUdaya ivTiimanah I 
^dkarsa-hctaims ie synr ocala-slhHayo guimh a 

( 2 ) iiyahirvanii iam .'^aninin ydhgadvareya juineil I 
harudivad alamlcuras (c ’ nuprusopamadayah » 


(4b) This point has been repeatedly pressed in the commen- 
tary of Candidasa first in connection with the definition of poetry 
and then in connection with the Dosas. 

5. P. V. Kane has given an anab'sis of the different chapters 
of the K. P. in his Introduction to the Sahityadarpana (p'p. XCIX 
and C). 
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Unlike tlie Dhvanikara, he does not rest satisfied witli 
only ascertaining ^’hero the elements spoken of reside 
but he goes further and explains, with some amount of 
exactitude, the nature of the association between the 
element and its substratum. Thus, his definition, quoted 
above, would imply that Giinas not only belong to 
Rasa but are inseparable characteristics {acala-sthitayo 
dharmah) of it and as such they invariablj help its 
realisation {utlm sa-hctaiah). And these arc exactly the 
points that distinguish tJiom from the Alarhkiiras which 
can, on no account, be said to reside in Rasa but may only 
occasionally embellish it. Even this tlicy can do only 
indiicctly througli bahda and atiha, which they 
chiefly adorn. Govinda lias set forth in verj clear terms 
the distinctive characteristics of the two elements thus : — 
eiafn ca lasasyotharsa-hciutic sah (1) rnsa-dharmatiam 
iaihUtve snti (2) rasrt.vyabhcansihiUivnin’‘, (3) ayogaiya’- 
iacchcdenaiasopald.iakaUam ccti lal^anati ayam giu^tivaih 
(K&^^ap^aclIpa, under VIH, 1. p. 274). 
As for the Alamk^ras he sa)s rrtsopn/.Qin/.nt/c sail 
(1) tadairtUtia'&i, tathUUe sati (2) lasaiyahhic^utiam, 
(3) aniyamcna lasopalaiahaham ceti sRmanya-lahsmfa- 
trayam ahfnKaiununt {op. ctt. trlU under VIII, 2, p. 275). 

6 We should mark the propriety of the expression 
tayth in Mammaja’s definition of Guna agtiinsi that of jntuat 
upakiirvantt in his definition of ^latfikara. Goxinda brings out 
two prominent ch3racteri«tics of Guna from the single epithet 
acila-slhttayah. He explains it as aprthaisthitayali or avyabhicZ^ 
ttsthiiayah, avytbhuUia which means non-separation or constancy 
is, in his opinion, to be judged not only m respect of ( the 
existence of Guija m ) Rasa but also of the capacity of 
Guna for embellishing Rasa. Thus he remarks —avyabhxcaraica 
rasena iaJtipdk'&rttta 1 2 t/tsam vtnZye navattsth inte, avaUitha 7 nana& 
cavaSyatk rasam upnfturvanijtyarthah, ( vyiti under VIJI, i. p. 
274 ). The Gunas cannot exist without Rasa and existing m it 
they invariably help its awakening. 
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In his Yrlii on KurikU 87 ( p. 462 ) jMaininaia clearly 
explains the poetic Gnna on the analof^y of human Guiin 
and sets forth the views of Abhinavafjnpta re^ardine; the 
relationship between Gnna and the vnrm (letters), 
by overthrowing the teachings of the Riti School on this 
point. Ilis main contention is that just as qualities like 
bravery etc. belong to the human soul and not to the 
body, so the poetic excellences like sweetness etc. arc 
properties really belonging to Rasa, not to the letters.*- 
In this connection ho observes that those who hold 
Guna to belong exclusively to the varna have no insight 
into the deeper charms of Rasa ( rasici-parycntta-vi snin!a- 
prailiivamlhijUk-l. . 6 , p. 464 ). The common people, 
unable to look into the true nature of things [avisranla- 
praiiiayah-h 3, p. 464) are often canlcd away by 
the mere size of a man and call him brave or not brave 
according as his body is bidky or small, irresi)cctive of the 
fact whether or not he really possesses the virtue of bravery 
at heart. To this assumption they are led by their un- 
guarded observation for the quality of bravery is sometimes 
found to be co-existent with an impressive appeai-ance.'* 
But we must remember that is- not aheaya the. case 
for even a man having a thin body may be brave at 
heart. And even when it is so exi)ressions like ‘the 
body itself is brave’ ( akara evusya surah ) cannot 
be justified unless one takes recourse to a secondary 
usage. The right use would probably be ‘the appearance 
is suggestive of bravery’ {ukiirah sauryavynjakah) for 


7, ahnatia evn hi yalha tauryadayo uTiTiarasya, talliTi rasa- 
syaiva madhuryadayo guna va varnanam ( 1 . i, p. 463). 

8 . kvacit iu kauryadi-samucitasyakara-mahattvadcr dar&anad 
akara evasya ‘kurah, ilyader vyavaharad, auyatrakure'pi vilalakr- 
titva-matrena 'kuia' iti, kvapi sure' pi murti-laghava-viatrena 

"eiurd iti avikranta’‘pratltayo...vyavaharanti, ( 11 . 1 - 3 . p» 464 ). 
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this nnich mc c.ui rci-ombh •>»% »if t nnti from In-* 
oTtcrinl fciture^ 

Sitnil jr 1 ' the ca^c with lettti** m iclitioti to the 
poetJcGnni lliO'P lluomt** who uiimot <li\c fir 
^s to comprclicnd the dchitibihu of l{i«T ‘•p<nk of tlio 
letter** tliciU'^rKc*' a"! belli/ sweet or not -writ (whci*ci- 
ni It ilit\ qu ihtic- likcswietne— tti bilon/ to K »- 1 , 
the -oul of poctn ) IhionK coii-idention tint wuph- 
watli thim i- whcthei tlu letter- art hoft -onndinp or 
hi/h--oundinp md tin- the> t ike to be the -tde cntcrioii 
for jud/iti/ the prt -nice of M"idhiir> i or OjTs ill i pirti- 
cul ir tompo-ition Ihtt tin- cnlenoii is dcftitiMf -mte 
It 1 - ipt to confii-t tin n il i«siie and if it h icccptcd 
there i» jint the u-k of tallin/ -uih Ihi-is mil thin 
accc‘-onc<‘ u- arc not mil) Bweet a- sweit -impl\ bN 
ioa«on of the -oftne— <»f the letters tint cxpre«‘‘ them 
At the fcimc time, It Is al-o |K>ssiblc tint re ill) sweet 
pis-ioiis and tlnir ucc— one- will bo tmted a- ‘not 
bwoet’ if the) iro expressed in letter- tint irt not -oft- 
soundinp ” Of cour-o u appeira from two of Mimmita^- 
snb eqnent siitias (m/ M'l ami 100) tint swietne®- 
(Mfidliur) i) 1 - pemralK co-c\i»tent with soft-soiindinp 
litters and cnei^) (Oja-l with high «oundinp ones, but we 
should remember that tint is not the last word spoken b) 
him on this point Tor, he himself has stated immcdnte- 
1) afterward*! ( in sUt/a 102 ) that litters (ind for tlie 
matter of tint) (ompoiiiids and diction are sometime- 
iltcrcd in oi-dei to suit tlic nature of (i) the speaker, 
(u) the subject nutter and (ill) the form of composition 
lliis «how» therefore thita\hcn the litters are pi’operl\ 

9 fini/iurUdi-ziaujali sukumSiSdi var^iZuSn tttaJ/iiirSlf 
vyatahZra pravftler avtadhiiritdi nstlneiitlim varpSnUii siiilii- 
mUrjUdt vtHhenn m'&dhuryZdt madhttr~id%ra^(>pakaianlin'i{ii 
asaxi^iimZry'iidcr intUdluryUh rail paryxnta i ptalUnnii 

hyZ viazaharnitt (i, 11 35 ) 

29 
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selected they can, lilcc the appearance of a man, only 
suggest a particular Guna but on no account can the 
Guna subsist in the letters entirely. Later on (in snlw 
95 ) Maininata has told us that the Gunas may be spoken 
bf as subsisting in words and Iheii’ meanings only indirect- 
ly i. c. by taking rccoiu’sc to a /igurativc >isc in the same 
manner as human virtues have been attributed to the 
body. It may be noted here that in all that has been 
said above Mammata does not projjound any strikingly 
novel theory himself. ITe .simply explains by means of 
a suitable analogy the main ])rincii)les set forth by 
ilnandavardhana and s])ocia)ly Abhinavagupta. 

Mammata next goes on to criticise two earlier views 
on the respective position of Guna and Alaiiikara. The 
first of these views is that there is absolutely no difference 
between the Guna and the Alamkiira. Both these elements 
arc inherent qualities of KZivya. Those who like to di’aw a 
distinction between them arc led by merely a blind 
tradition. Virtues IdvC bravery may well be said to 
subsist in a man by inherence samcivuya-vrUyU and 
ornaments like necklace on his body by conjunction 
{samyogavrttyd). But what is true in the case of lauldka 
guna and alamlcdra is not so in the case of Kavyaguna 
and Kdvydlamkdra, both of which subsist by inherence 
alone^”. It is not directly known what particular theonst 
set forth the above views but, Mfinilvyacandi’a (°samketa, 
p. 187) and some other commentators of Kavyaprakasa 
hold that tins was the argiunent advanced by Bhattodbha- 
ta^* in his Bhamahamvarana. Mammata himself, how- 

lo. samavay a-vrttya smuyadavah samyogavrltya ht luirTidayn 
il\astii y,ii7ialainkaranam bhedah. ojiih-pi ablirltnam txnvpj'Tisopa- 
maalnaiti cohhayesam api samavayavrtf^ti iti gaddaiika 

px-avaheiinivaisavi bheda ifyabhtdJuutam asnt. (K. P. p. 470. li. 1-3). 

M. We have no diieci' source for ascLtaining the \iews of 
Uclbliata regarding the exact nature of 'the Gdnas and .'Maifitaras. 
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eviT, fnll> accciit') the aiinloffy of laith/la fjunn and 
alatiihrnn, ha's boon seen above. 

The otlior \io\\ tliat M.iinmata disprove-' tlio ono 
iiold by AVunana \\!io opine-' that tlio Gunns are sufficient 
to produce poetic bcaut> whereas tlio Alaiuk.lr.is lioighteu 
the bcautj thus produced (pp. MMIl, ch. Vl.b Manunata 
aiijues' ‘ that if all the Giina- together be taken to 
Hi' mam irenlise, nhamaha-vitaram (referred to at hi^huvj-Ut 
on l>a\jalaihk.lra*sara-sata{;r.'»h.i, IM Hinhatti. p, 14) js noa lost, 
Jn Ins K.l\}5lulikara Ciia simgraha uhich non exists, he has told 
us nothing regarding his \icns on (tuna But IndurS/a, while 
commenting on Udbhap's deniution of the poetic figure 
Kavyahnga (u, 7), hnngs in a curious discussion about Guijas 
and Rasas. N. 1). Banhatti (notes on Kavjnlnrhkdra sSra* 
sathgraha. pp. 154-59) has a’ready shown the unprofitable ch iraeter 
of this discussion inasmuch as it is hopeless .attempt at reconciling 
the views of VSman.a with those of the Rasadhvani theorists. 
Udbhap’s views can be gleaned only from second.liand sources, 
e.g. Alathkarasarvasta (p. 7) and PratSparudra YosobhOfaija 
with us commentar) Ratnupana (p. 334, cd Tnvedi). I hese show 
that Udbliap maintained very slight distinction between Guna 
and Alarhkara The former m his opinion, belongs to satiighatan^ 
only, whereas the latter belongs to /<rWrt and orMii (ifrfMir/arfri/ur 
tu guitalaiitiUtiiij^vi ptil}aSah sawy'.iMjcrr sTuHam, bisi)a-iniHrt\ii 
bheiiapralipaian'St. satnghtanu-dharman ena SabdUt l/ia-d'tarmatieua 
cestefi. Alarhkarasarvasva./occrO I he view quoted by Mammap, 
however, makes absolutely no difTcrencc between the two elements." 
Bvnhatti IS probablv right when he sajs that these \iews agiee in 
the main point, mmely that, Ibfte ts no essetdial difference between 
the Gum and the Alaihkara m Udbhap's theory of Poetry. 

12, y(id ap)uitain kSvyn Soh/tayUh iaiiuro dlianiiii ginjSs lad- 
at'Saia-hetiixai tialaihiara tii tadapi na yuktam yiiah him 
nr gunath luvya'VtctvahUra uta iaitpaiath. jadt sainas/ath 
ht kilhiim asamasla gii\ui gaudl paneUll ct iltih kil1^as}a^mU. 
atha h(iUpa\nih tatah 

adtav ath! pjajJvnlatyagmr uccaih 
pi'Hjych p! odyannullasatyesa dbTimah 1 
ity7idjivoj_ah’Prahhrt{pi gunesH soitu ivahata pispiih 

■ ‘ (pp. 471.7.) 
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account for poetry, as such, then the Gaudi and Pancfili 
Ritis (as accepted by Vamana) cannot be regarded as the 
essence of poetry because they are not marked by all 
the Gnnas. On the other hand, if the presence of only 
one or two Gnnas can produce the poetic charm, then a 
piu'ely unpoetical passage e.g. one containing gadha- 
handhatva has to be regarded as poetiy. 

Following the authors of the Dhvanyfdoka, Maramata 
enumerates and defines only three Gnnas, namely, 
Madhurj^a, Ojas and Prasada. 

(1) Madhurya gladdens the heart by way of producing 

a melting thereof. It resides ordinarily in Srngara 
{sambhoga), but it is also present in increasing 
degi'ees in Kanina, Vijiralambha .Srngara and 
. Santa Rasas ^ . 

(2) Ojas which leads to a glow in the form of an 

expansion of the heart, resides generally' in the 
Vira Rasa and it is felt in increasing degrees in 
Bibhatsa and Raudra Rasas 

(3) And lastly, Prasada is that quality which pervades 
the mind like fire among dry fuel or like a clear 
stream of water. It is present everywhere i.e, 
in all Rasas and in all compositions^ A The 


13. Tihladakatvam niZidhvryam Spigare drnti-haranain 1 
Larune vipralavibhe faccJian/e catiiayan'vitam n 

{sutras 90-91, pp. i^74-75). 

14. dlptycttma-znstrter hettir ojo x'lra-rasa-sthiti 1 
blbhatsa-raudra-rasnyos tasyadhihyam kramena In li 

( sutras 92-93. PP- 475-76). 

15. hiskendhanagnivat svaccha~jala-vat sahasaiva yah \ 
vyapnoty anyat prasadd sau sarvafra lihitasthitih || 

{sutra 95, p. 477). 

The analogy of clear water and of fire among drj' fuel was 
brought in first by Abhinava [jhagiti Alisha- hasthagTii- dr staniena- 
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oruciiil character of tlii-s Guna is ite capacity for 
bringing out dearly the sense of a pa^isagc as 
soon as it is read*out* 

Manuuata studie-> eiiticallj tiic ten iabdagimas of 
Yamana” and limits them down to the three mentioned 
above. He holds that some of the ten Gimas can verj 
well be included in the^e throe {head antaihhvantyem)^ 
some aixj considered to be merely absence of demerits 
{(losa-iyugZit paie httajj^ while otlicrs are positive demerits 
in certain cases {anye bhajanfi dosatiain ktitracit, sTitni 
06. p. A’ZS). Thus, Vamana^s (1) Slesa (coalescence of 
words) (2) Samadhi (adjustment of structural ascent and 
descent) (3) Udjtratfi (liveliness of the composition) and 
(4) Prn«ada (looseness of structure mixed up mth certain 
cohesiveness)— all come under the single quality Oja«^ 
in the new theory. (."0 Madhury.i, which consists in 
distinctness of words can, in .a sense, be included under 
the same Gnpa in the new theory for it will be scon later 
on that a diction, if it is to be fa\ curable to the quality 
of Madhurjii, must either be free from compound words 
[nvriiih) or contain compounds of only medium length 
{mndhymrttir la) (6) Arth.ivj'akti or explicitness of sense 
comes under ‘Lucidity’. (7) S.un.ita, which consists in 


lalu^odal i^drstUnlena ca tad akaUisyafa prasannalxam nUma sarva- 
rmUnTim gtiijah ... ®locana, p. 82,11. 7-8) Bharata, of course, 
mentioned in a different content (VH, 7, K. M. T ) the first analoov 
met «!th in M.nmmaja's. te^t, 

j6 Snitfmctirena Sabdat tit yemirtha-pratyayo bheevet \ 
sUdh^ra^aJ} iamagrai}am sa prnsUdo gur}o matah ji 

^su(ra lot, p. 468). 

17. It ought to be noted that Matnmata never mentions 
Vamana by name in connection with Ins treatment of the Guijas 
but the definitions of the ten Gunas(each of dalda and attha) 
scrutinised by him leave no room for doubt that he is referring to 
the treatment of Vgmana 
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of Vamaua, ought not to be mentioned stpuitclj {fcKfl 
natihagunu intyah sTiha^l i> 483) > 

Each of tho tliiec Gnnib accepted in the nei\ theol^ 
i& produced (oi sn^csted) bj i paiticulir ah ingcmont 
of Icttci^j {lama) compounds {samubiif md stjlc of 
compoMtioii {tacanu) Thus (i) all fpatiu Ictfei" oi 
(inntc'' lioni / to m) excepting the lettcia of the fa-iatga 
combined wth the lavt letter of their lespectnc lotga, 
(ii) the consonants / and n with shoit \oi\cls, (in) ib-scnce 
of compound's oi presence of shoit compound& and (u ) 
soft diction these aie apecialK faioiu-ibk foi the qiulih 
of "M idhiirj a Suuilailj (i) compound consonants 

formed bj the combination of the first and third letters 
of 1 tai{/fMMth the Icttcis unnicdntel> following them 
Uc lYith the «ccond and toiuth letters rcapecti\eU) (ii) 
as al-o those formed b> in\ soit of combination ^\lth / 
(ill) combmation of simihr letters h\) all tho lettcis of 
the taiaiga excepting n twluch is fiiouiable for 
Mfldhltrj i), (\ ) palatal and cerebral sibilants (%a) long 
compounds and (\ii) bomb istic st>]o these are suggestive 
ofthoqiulit) Ojas** Noputiculai letters oi compounds 
have been fixed foi the Gum, Pri«ada Vnj letter or 
compound maj be cmplo>cd Ijeioin iirovidcd that 
perspicnitv, which IS the {>{uc gua non of tins Gnna, is 
not lost Those that aic detriment il to it ought to be 
ngorouslj abandoned 

It will be interesting to note th it, while Maniniat i docs 
not admit Riti as a scpaiatc element ot poetn, although he 
does not altogether Ic n e out of consideration the question 


18 murdhiit latgant^agah sparSa atuargU tanaii laghu | 
iirittr viaih^a'zritir 4.3 madhurye ghatana tath'i i| 

( sTifra 99 i 484 ) 

19 )Oga ady i-lrttyabhyam anfyayo reiin tidyaych 

(atitl ijfjw xytti-durghyaM gimipha tiddhata ojasi I 

{Ultra ICO p 485 see also the ) 
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of structure or diction. This has been covered by his 
conception of Yrtti, -whicli comes in course of liis 
treatment of the snhdrdaml'Ura Anupriisa in eh. TX. Vrt(i 
has been defined as that function of some fixed letters 
which (comes witliin the pro\nncc of i.e.) remains subor- 
dinate to Rasa [niyala-rarna-gato rasa-risnyo vyaparah... 
rrtti on sTtfra lOo, p. iMammata ennmei’ates and 

defines three* different Vrttis, namely. (1) Ujjanagarika, 
(2) Parusa and (3) Komala or Gramya and remarks that 
these throe Vrttis have been called Vaidarbhi, Gaudi and 
PiiSerdi Ritis respectively by some earlier theorists 
like Vamana."" The diction which is characterised 
by letters suggestive of IMadhnrya is called Upanagarika 
( mUdlniryn-ryaTijaka i r rarunlr upanrujarihof-ynte. ..sTttra 
108, p. 497 ) ; that which is characterised by letters 
suggestive of Ojas is known as Parusa ( ojah-pmhasa- 
kais tais tu parusa...suira 109, loc. cit ) and that charac- 
terised by letters other than those mentioned above is 
Komala or Gramya ( komnlu imraih ....saint 110 loc. cit.). 
Marumata has no doubt been considerably iullnenced 
by Udbhata in respect of his nomenclature and definition 
of individual A^rttis but they view this poetic factor 
from different angles. Udbhata looks upon the A^rtti 
as a definite arrangement of letters, * which may impart 


20. kesancid eta vaidarbltl-pramukha ritayo viatah 

( sTifra III, p. 498 ). 
etas lisro vrtta\ah vamanadlnam mate vatdarhhi- 
gaudl~pancalvakhya ritayo viatah. 

{vrtti on the above). 

21. tasabhyain repha-samyogais ta~vargena ca yojita \ 
patusa nama vrttih syat hla-hva-hyadyaitca samyuta il 
svarupa-saviyoga-yiitam viurdhni vargantya-yogibhih \ 
spartair yutain ca viavyante upanagarikam bndhah il 
tesair varnair yat ha-yogam hathitam kovialTikhyaya \ 
gramyam vrttiih praSniiisanli kavyesvadrta-budhhayah il 

(Ka^walatTiUara-cgra-sarngraha i, 4-6). 
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poetic cliarni on its own account and which is not 
theoretical!) related to any otlicr poetic element.*** 
jraminafa^s Vrtti, on flic other hand, is a definite 
arrangement of letters, no doubt, but it cannot produce 
the poetic charm on its own account because it has 
explicitly been said to be a tasa-vimya vyupara. It is 
tnic that Mammata*s Vfttis have not been definitely 
mentioned to be connected directly with the Kasa. They 
are determined prim irily bj their capacity for sugges- 
ting particular Gunas. But since the Gunas reside in 
Rasa, the Vrttis m.i) be taken to be subservient to 
Rasa througli indirect assoemtion or parampata- 
samhandha. This would remind us of Dhvamkfira^s 
Sariighatan'i, wliicli lias been characterised as manifesting 
Rasa tlirough the Gu^as {VIII A, pp. 214-0 above). But m 
spite of their apparently similar nature, we should not 
identify Dhvanikfira's Saihgbatanti with Mammata’s 
Vyttis. Wc must note that Anandavardhana does not 
flic a particular Saihghataii.'i for a particular Gupa, while 
Mammata defines each of his Vfttis in terms of a 
particular Guna. Anandavardhana’s Saibghatana is 
determined by the absence or presence of compound 
words w'hercas in ^lammata^s treatment of Vptti the 
question of compound words is not at all touched upon 
but the presence of particular letters suggesting parti- 
cular Gunas is discussed. We must also note that the 
sphere of Mammata’s ghatanu or gumpha ( sutra}> 99- 
100 ) is wider than that of Dlivanikara’s SaihghatanS. 


2 ia. this IS Tihat we can galherfrom the Ka\ya1ariikara«ara- 
samgraha. Whether Udbhafa, who is also knoi\n to ha\e 
commented on the Natyasastra (where the Na^yarrttis kaisiki, 
Sattvatl are connected as a matter of course with Rasa) was 
influenced m nomenclature as well as in conception to a certain 
extent by Bharata's view is a question that can not be ansi\ered 
in the absence of the commentary referred to, 

30 
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The respective position of the concepts of Rili and 
Guna came to be finally settled by the authors of the 
Dhvanyaloka on the basis of ihe part they i)lay towards 
helping the realisation of the underlying soul of poetic 
sentiment and not as an external element belonging to 
sabcla and arllia. Mammata, in his attemjit to establish 
a clear-cut scheme of poetics, accepted the views and 
principles of the Dhvanikiira and Anandavardhana, but 
he thought it necessary to examine critically and refute 
the Riti-Guna theory of the early writers before cstjib- 
lishing his own. Later ])Ost-dhvani vriters generally 
elaborated the teachings of the new school, taking 
Mammata as a tj’im. Some of them curiously adhered to 
the teachings of the predhvani schools.®' 


22. The older Vagbhata follows Rudrnta in classifying Ritis 
in terms of compound words (Vagbhatalathkara, IV, 150*51). 
Properly speaking, there arc two Ritis, vi:., (i) Vaidarbhi, when 
the letters are not compounded and (2) Gandi, when they are 
compounded. The types Pancaii and Liitiya are not recognised 
by commentators as being set forth by Vagbhap'i (fn on p. 61, op. 
cit.) althougli these two Ritis arc actually found in the text (IV^ijo) 
defined exactly after Rudrap-i. Gunas and Rasas have absolutely 
no part to play in the older ‘VagbhaUi’s Ritis. Ten Gunas are 
enumerated. They generally correspond in nature to the §abdn- 
guiias of Vamana excepting (i) IMadhurya which is- defined as 
sarasartha-padatva (iii, 15a) and (2) Samadhi (iii ii) which bears the 
character of Dandin’s Guna of the same name. Vidyanatha defines 
Rlti ^sguna&lista-padasa 7 hghatana(?i-i\\R\invu 6 r 3 .°, Kavyaprakarana, 
p. 63) which is akin to the old definition given b)' Vamana. He 
defines Gaudiya Riti in relation to Gunas {oj ah-l'anti-guiiopeta... 
op. cit. p. 65). But curiously enough his Vaidarbhi is not defined 
in terms of the Gunas, This is marked by an absence of (i) harsh 
structure {bandha-parusya), (2) difficult words [iabda-kaihiuya) and 
(3) long compounds (atidlrgha-samasa,..o-p. cit, p. 64). His Pancali 
possess the characteristics of both Vaidarbhi and Gaudi [tihhayatjnikd 
.'..op. cit,- p. 66), We have ahead}' seen (VII B. pp. 158-9 above) 
that Vidyanatha follows the scheme of Bhoja’s twenty four Gunas. 
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Ilemcandin follows Jl'inumti closelj m (i) his 
conception 'ind e\ecution of the Gums, (ii) Ins non- 
icceptanco of Riti ns n separate poetic elements nnd 
(in) his enumeration and cliaractcnsation of tlio Vpttis He 
defines the three Gums nftcr Mammata (1) M'ldliur>a, 
as the cause of a melting of the heart [<h uii-hclith 
KSv) anu^lsana p 201) (2) Ojas, as the cause of its 

expansion Z/c/i/A op cit p 202) ind (S) Pnsldi 
ns the cause of pervasion {tilTiAa hctuli op cit p 203), 
but he dificrs from the 1 ittcr in holding tli it a greater 
degree of ^Lidhurjn exists m thedilTcrcnt Risas in tlie 
order Sambhoga, & mta, Kanina nnd Vipnlamblm 
(p 201) The letters and compounds tint suggest those 
Gunns arc in his opinion, the same os those discussed 
b> ^Lammata 

Vid) idlnra enumerates and defines three Rill's after 
V'lmana (EkivaliV, 9-12, pp 119 50) remarking tint 
i^vnntikfl nnd other RUis arc not scparatclj mentioned 
in view of the fact that thej constitute special cases 
onlj bj the admixture (sflr/i/n/yo) of the three orthodox 
Ritis ( op cit V, 13, p 150 ) lie accepts nnd defines 
throe Gums and explains awa> the (hta^gunn theorj 
of the Riti scliool nftcr the manner of ^Inmmata ( V, 7 8 
p 48) But although Vidjldhara accepts onlj three 
Gunas and docs not admit K'lnti as n scjiaritc Gum, 
it is strange that lie defines Paucilli nnd Gaudi Ritis 
in terra® of K'tnti ( along with Ojas in V, 11-12, pp 
149 50 ) 

The joiinger Vflgblmta adheres to the data guna 
theory of the Riti school but he defines ^[fldhurja Ojas 
and Pnsada in the light of the definitions given in 
the Dhvani school*® and classifies his Ritis on the baais 

23 {\) yatranandam amantfati mono dravait Ian mZdhut- 

jam Spigara ianta karunefti iramenndhtk^ am 

(Kavyanusasana ch II, p 30) 
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thereof. His Samadhi ( p. 30 ) is the same as that of 
Dandhi and each of the remaining six of liis Gunas 
(pp. 29-30) partakes of the nature of the corresponding 
sabda-gima of Vamana. When he accepted in toio the 
character of all the three Gunas of tlie Dhvani theorists, 
it is really strange that he ignored the latter’s criticism 
of the earlier dasa-gnna theory, but kept the number 
intact instead. This proves that these minor writers 
were never great theorists and so it is idle to expect 
always a systematic treatment at their hands. 

The yormger Vagbhata has assigned a place to the 
Ritis in his system — Ritis conceived in relation to Gunas 
as well as special letters, structures and compounds. 
The Ritis are enumerated as three — Vaidarbhi, Gaudiyji 
and PaScali which possess respectively the Gunas, 
Madhurya, Ojas and Prasada and each of which is 
composed of a special strnctui’e.® ^ It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the younger Vagbhata 
was not the first writer in the Postdhvani period to 
bring in the idea of Riti in his scheme of poetry. We 
have already seen that Mammata was not much for 


(ii) dlptihetur ojah. vlra-blbhatsa-randresu kravteyia 

viiesato ramyain, (ibid). 

(iii) jhagiiy artharpanena ceto~vika§a-jatiakah sarva- 

rasa-racandtviakah praiadah, (p. 31). 

24, (i) madhurya-gunopayakta vaidarbhi rltih. asyam ca 

praye7}a{l) homalo bandhah (2) asamasah b^ta-vai'ga- 
rahitd nijapahcaviakrayita vargah (4) 1 atiati hra- 
svmitartlaii ca prayojyau. (p. 31). 

(ii) ojo-gU7iayukfa gaudlya rltih. asyam ca (i) baii- 
dhauddhatyaiii (2) samasa-dairghyaih (3) saiiiytikla- 
varnalvam (4) pralhama-trtiyakrant.ni dvitlya- 
caltirthau yuktau (5) rephak ca karyah. (Ibid). 

(lii) prasada-gima-yukta pancall, atra suSlisio bandhah 
prasiddhani ca padani. (Ibid), 
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admitting Riti as a separate poetic element (p 231 abo\e' 
It was Ins commentator, Candidasa, who 'v\as perhaps 
the first among the followers of the Dh\ am theorj to 
de\ote some attention towards a sepamte treatment of 
this element Altlioiigh he remarks that Ritis are 
nothing more than particular arrangement of letters 
winch need not have anj technical name because thej 
have no peculiar cliaracteristics**, he himself offers a 
separate defimtion of each of the three Ritis ( referred 
to by Jilammata ) m terms of a particular Guna and a 
special structure of composition*** 

Vi^’i'afidtha follows lu the main the teachings of 
Mammata ( and sometimes the latter’s commentator 
Candidasa whom he introduces to ns as the jonnger 
brother of his grandfather)** In the first chapter 

35 exeU tZsaliea iabdavmyasaprthagrxifatxat t'inja a- 
matre (a nahiaytnt vtlaksananUmayo^^al 

<K I up>ka fol 1201 India Office ns) 

36 pi afada^vyanj ika lotmla piayx vainom yi laidirbhl 
ojovyadijaka parusap aya varnamttyi g udt madhuryi 

* tyatjaka masrna piayaiarn muyi paTtcah (Ibi ) 

27 a^mat-pxtam ihanuja kavtpand lam khya Sricandidasa^ 
padanam S D P 506 on Kar 601 

Vis'anathas indebtedness to Cnndi asa is clearly seen in 
several f laces of the Jatter’a ®dipika I he most important 
instance is Vis\anatha s deftn non of poe ry as well as the manner 
of h s critic sm of Mammatas defin ti n Vis ai atha s definition 
vakyaitittsalmakaiikatyam {itr 3 p 19)15 only another form of 
Candidasa s remark ast 3 dajiv 3 ltth pada sandarbhah kav^am 
{pdtpika ed S P Bhattacha jya p 13) Besides the foil wing 
lines of Candidasa will show to what extent Visvanatha had drawn 
upon him when he established bis definition of poetry by 01 er- 
ihrowing the one given Mamma)a Says candidasa 
du^a taratamyaccasi'Zdabhaza iHralamyam na in kavyaiva hanth, 
lesait sarxaira vyapakatvat gunaicas ada iarirant irgata eva, 
na tu sabdartha yacanU dharm^ tit ye tjado$av fii laksa^amiam 
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of his work lie lins explained poetry ( strictly the 
different poetic elements, rh., Rasa, Gnna, Dosa, Riti 
and Alamkilra ) in analog}* with a human being ( cf. 
his remarks in fn. 2. p. 210 above ). He is the 
only post-dhvani Avriter who has given a systematic 
treatment to the Ritis in relation to Rasa and Guna 
and in so doing he is evidently indebted to iMammata 
and Candidasa. His definition of Riti shows that it is 
a suitable arrangement of words (more strictly of hitters) 
which dii'cctly adorns the body of poetry and ultimately 
helps the realisation of Rasas and the like"’* just as 
a pi'opcr adjustment of the different limbs of a man 
dii’ectly beautifies his body as a whole and indirectly 
his soul. Four different Ritis have been mentioned 
and defined. They are (1) Vaidarbhi (2) Gaudi (3) Paii- 
cfili and (4) Latika, the last being added to the orthodox 
enumeration. They clearly comprise in their wide 
sphere BLammata^s conception of (1) the Vrttis and 
(2) ghaianii or ginnpJ/a (special structures that suggest 
particular Gunas). In jMammata’s Yrtti which constituted 
only a particular aspect of the verbal figure alliteintion 
(Anuprasa), it was not possible for him to deal -uith 
an}i:hing beyond an aiTangcment of letters. But since 
Vi^vanatha admitted Riti as a separate poetic element, 
he could conceive of it from a much broader point of 
view, including therein everytliing that can be meant 
by the expression ‘structm*c of words’, riX:, the aiTange- 
ment of letters, the use of compounds' and the total 

(K. P. Sutra i. p. 13 ) icchanti tesain havyalvavi nirvisayain 
atyanta-pravirala~'oisayam va syad, 7 iktad eva nyayat. yas in 
rasadi-hlne pi hvacana kTivya-vyapadeSah sa handhadt-samylad 
gauna eva. ( loc. cit. Compare this with Visvanatha’s vrtli on 
pp. 1 1 and 18. ) 

28. padasamghaiana rltir ahga-samstha-viiesavat npakarfri 
rasadina 7 n....,.ch. IX. Kar 624. p. 526, 
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effect which these impart to the structure as a whole 
Thus, his Vaidarbhi contains (l) either absence of 
compounds or presence of only short compounds, (2) letters 
suggests e of the quality of Madhurya which serve 
to make the nature of the composition sweet and 
tender** And since this Riti is related directl> with 
the Madhnr>a Guna’®, it uUimatelj helps the mamfesta- 
tion of Srngara (both Sambhoga and Vipmlambha 
varieties), Karuna and Santa Rasas in which tint Guna 
resides in different degrees (VIII, Kar 607 p 512) 
Simihrlj, his Gaudi is marked by (1) long compounds 
and (2) letters suggesting the quahtj of Ojas winch 
lend to the structure of composition gaudiness or 
granddoqucnce** This Riti is speciallj fa\ curable 
for Vira, Bibhatsa and Raudra Rasas m which Ojas 
resides in increasing degrees (VIH, Kar 609 cd, p 513) 
His PaScali is composed of (1) letters other than those 
used m Vaidarbhi and Gaudi Ritis and (2) compoimds 
of some fi\e or six words** Vi§\anatha has not 


2g tnSdhurj'a-vj'iTijalatrxarnatr raiana lalttatmiku j 
airtttr alpa vj-Htr va vat larbfii rihr tsvate | 

b D IX Kar 6>6 p 526 

30 II ought to be noted in this connection that Cmdidasa 
defined the Kins Vaidarbhi Gaudi and PaQcali m terms of the 
Gunas Prasada Ojas and Madhurya respectuely Vis^anathas 
characterisation of the Ritis approaches that of the younger 
Vagbhata (P 236 abo^e) 

31 Ojah pta\aiai*tr lamaxr handha adamharah ptinah ( 

satnasa bahula gtudl \ 

op cit IX Kar 627 p 527 

33, varnath tesaih punar dt ayoh | 

satnaita'pauca ^a^pado handba}i PancaltkS mata D 

Op cit IX, Kar 628, pp 537-28 
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explicitly determined the nature of the composition in 
this Riti, but the verse : — 

'nmdhuraya maclhu-hodhiia-mtidhavl-, 
mndh'ii-samrddhi-samedhita-medliaya I 
madlmlMruiignnaya muhiir-iinmada- 
dhvanibhria mhhrtrihsnram njjagc n 

(&.<5upakvadha VI, 20) 

which he cites (p. 528) as its illustration, shows that 
it has generally a tender effect on the mind of the 
reader and as such it partly partakes of the nature of 
the Vaidarbhi Riti. It should be observed in this 
connection that Visvanfitha’s quotations from the earlier 
writers like Rudrata and Bhoja in connection vdth his 
Vaidarbhi and Pahcrdi Ritis respectively appear to be 
quite out of place. Instead of supporting his own 
position these quotations display a bit of his uncritical 
nature for they present a poetic ideal altogether different 
from the tradition which he is following'’’’. If it is 
argued, that he has ijrescnted the earlier writers^ 
^^.ew-points in contrast to his own (as his use of the 
particle tu in blwjas hi, riidratas iu would imply), why 
should he specifically select these two writers (along 
■with Purusottama whom he cites in connection Avith 
Gaudi) specially when they Avere not known to have been 
theorists of any remarkable order ? Visvanatha^s 

33. He quotes the following verse under the name of 
Rudrata {riidr<itas tvaha) but curiously enough, it is not traceable 
in the Kavyalamkara of that author : 

asamastaika-samasta yuhta dasahhir gttnatica vaidarbhi I 

varga-dvitlya-bahiila svalpapianaksara ca subidheya || 

' op. cit. p. 527. 

Bhoja’s definition of Pancali, as we have already 'seen (ch. 
VII B. P, 156 above), involves inter alia the Gunas Sukumara 
which Visvanatha himself has explained away after the manner 
ofMammata, 
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Lriti Riti, defined a< that which i>O’*''C'5'‘0‘5 tlic clianictcris- 
ticf- of botli Vaidarbli! and P.incfill’*, appeals to 
have been pnictically an unncce«!«arj' addition, for, if 
till*? acccfited a« a .separate Kiti, one may crpially 
expect two other new 1y|K*s standinp midway between 
the Riti‘- (1) Vaidarbhi and (laudi and (2) Gaiidi and 
PaiTcrdi. 

It b worthy of nototliat like Mammata. Vi^vanatha 
sanction'' a change in llie fixed nature of eompo-iition 
!(«ho>ni abo\o) in aecortlaneo with it-s Mutability to the 
'nature of (1) tlie ‘speaker, (2) the person ‘'poken to and 
(3) th«' tlioine of discourse ( /.lae/Z (n inhliriilyrnfci/ijatl 

ninjnUiu rmnniulmjah IX, Kar 630. p. 330). J‘'or 

instance, it has been .seen above that Ojas resides in 
Raudra Ra«a and Ion" eomiioiiiMb a^ well as bonib.istic 
sty c arc favourable for Oja". But still lhe"e -liould 
be abandoned in a drama ( where even this Rasa is 
depicted ) lo«t they hinder, in any way. the production of 
the dnimatie olleet ( iititaf.ri<lan ratuhc'pynftlnuayn-pra- 
lihTiIaficna iia <llrgIta^.\amn'<(itlayoh...ri‘fti p. .")30 ). 
Similarly, «oft letters "hnnld not he n-ed ( even ) in 
Sn'igani Ra^a when (hat i" being <lei)icted in an 
(ihhyUyilu (riam rdhyuyilMytiiit ^rhyiltt'pt na 
iarnadaynh ( ibid ). For, this kiml of work p(j'se«<?es 
some amount of historical interest and consefjuently the 
grand cfTeet of the subject-matter mu-t be preserved 
b^’ all moans. It is needless to mention that in 

prescribing the above nilcs for a change in the 
stereotyped nature of the structure of eomposition 
Vi^vanatha is indebted directly to Mammata and iiuUrcetly 
to Anandavardhana. 

If wo analjfic our study of Mammata's treatment of 
the Gmuis, it will be seen that wo have di&cussod the 

34 . inn txi rJttr vatdatbhl paTicUtyor antitra sHnia \ 

op cit. IX, Kar 629. p 52S. 


31 
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question under fourbro.'id heads, viz, his (1) sTnminya- 
lah'scnia, (2) his viSesa-Inicsaya, (r3) his criticism (3:i) of 
the. treatment of earlier -writers rciiarding tlie {.general 
position of Guna and Alaiiikfira as well as (3b) of the 
dma-gnna theory of Yamana, and lastly (4) his ascertain- 
ment of s])ecial structures of comi)osi(ion in relation to 
particular Gunas. A^i.svanatha, however, docs not touch 
upon the question of earlier writers’ views on the respective 
position of Guna and Alaiiikara. Otherwise he has been 
an out-and-out follower of IMammata in respect of the 
main principles involved in the last two points mentioned 
above. Thus, he has proceeded on the same line of arn;n- 
ments and has generally expressed the same ideas in his 
own way. He has explained away Vamana’s fir/lia-ginjds 
and has resolved his salnla-gnyas into the three new Gunas 
exactly after the manner of IMainmata. He has some- 
times converted the vrtli portions of the K. P. into 
Jearf'/ut forms in his OAvn work:®’’ but hardly has lie 
given us any novelty of treatment regarding the tsvo 
points just spoken of. 

And so far as the first of the above four ]mints 
( i. c. general definition or samimya Jnksenja of Guna) 


35. To witness one or two specific instances, we nin}' just 
compare Visvanatha's Karikas : 

Slusah saviTidhi^' auiiujyai)! prasTida iti yc pimah | 
gunaS cirantanair vhfa ejasy nnfarbhavauti ic 11 
inadhnrya-vyaTijahatvam yad asainasasya varniiavi 1 
prtha’^-pndafvam viTidhuryam teuai LHiitgil-rtnm pttiiah n 
artha-vyakteh prusadakfiya-jainjeiiaiva parigrahah \ 

( .S.D. VIII, Kars 614-16, pp. 515-18 ). 

with Mamniata’s vrlli ; 

bnhunam api padcinTim ckavad-bhTisauTitvia yah &lesah, yaicTiroha- 
'varohahravia-rTipah sainadhih, ya ca •vikatnivn-lalsaiiodarata, 
yaicaujomibita baiihilyatma prasadah, tesTiin ojasy antavbhTwah. 
prthnk-pndiiivarnpam madhiiryavi bhahyya saksad npaltavi. 
prasadeiiarthavyaktir grhlta ( on sutrn g 6 , p. 476). 
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IS concerned, t docs not nppcir to Inv c been so 

explicit IS Mamiu iti nnd to !mc 'innlj^cd its luturo 
ind scope ns the Inter writer Gonindn (pp 2S1-82) Ins 
done lie thnncterisos Gunn ns ineiclj a xirtue of 
Rnsn, the angi aillta just ns lieroLsm etc ni*c of the 
Immnn ''Old Bat lie docs not tlimk it to bo notohsnrj 
to cxpl nil the nnturo of the nssocintion between Gain 
nnd Rnsn 

Tins IS probnbl> more thnn mnde up in hu» definition of 
the indiMdunl Gunns (»/6Csa lal ^ana) where he li is thought 
fit to ditfer from Ins master Mninmnt i While the latter 
understands the Gunn to be n c luse of the ment.iI condition 
in%ol\cd 111 the renhsntioii of the Rnsn in winch the 
Gunn in (iuc«tion resides ( fii 13-11 p 22S nbo^c,) the 
former suports Abhnmn (p 200 abo\o) nnd boldij Injs 
down that the Gunn is idciiticnl with the nicntnl condition 
and not the cause thereof*’ He cxphins nwnj 
MammntVs sH/ia niiidhunjam (buU kiDanam bj 
remarking tint the melting of the lienrt cannot be 
regarded as an effect of Mldhurj a beenuso it has got no 
separate existence except lu the aesthetic blisN** in the 

36 rasasyUngittan Uptasya dharmah iauryUdayo yathJi 
gun i midhuryam ojq tha ptaslkda tit te indhn D 

( S D Kor ^04 5 pp 510 11 ) 

37 citta drailblriva mayo filsdo mUdht ryam ttcyafe 

( op c t Kar 606 p 511 ) 
ojaS ctUasya vistara rupam diptatxam tuytie 

( Ivar 609 p 513 ) 

38 )at lu kenaetd uiiatt madhuryam druti kHranam tti tanna 
dravtobavaiyUsvildasvarTtfiQhltldtibhtnnatzena tal kUrya- 

tvabhnvni (\rttionKar 606 p 511) 

It ought to be noted lhat here too VisvanStha has been 
considerably influenced by the teachings of Candidas! who 
while commenting upon Mamina|a's definition of Madhuryi 
remarked —dniUkaranaut tli l)Ut pratyayah bafidhadtsahak^niy t 
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JAtJAXNA'niA. 

.l;iU.innat!i;i !i:i- it* v* r !)■ > ti • if tui -ri {h(- [i i-nc :ih 
to what p'l-iiioii ( \a<-fly h<- a--i;.pi‘ to tlti’ tti h.t' 

tli'-ory of i’.K'try hut iu- li.t- l> f( hi- \ i< v, • to h*- iiihn'<-l 
by the .•'tuih iit of tho S.'i-tta ffoni a. -‘luly <>f hi- ir. atiu' ut 
whii-h i-. a- wi' -hail iat*-r ou, !n.>-t!y ati attouijit at 
haniiojii-iiio th'* t> at’hirio- ui th** ohl -cho >! with thoo- 
of tlio iM-w. .lajjfaniiatha’- ti-.-atnu nt of th«' thtna- pli-p-r 
a-^ wall a- of (ho .-ti U'-tur* - lavourahh- ha- uiui (h lriiat uta! 
to ihcin oxtciul-^ ovor a oon-ith-iahh- h uirtii (Ila-auafiifa- 
(Ihara, pp. ao-7!) and (hi'otiojioiit thi- one would apitan iitly 
mark in him a toiulcnry toward- avoiiliim the tiuc-tioii 
as to tin* views oi what >elmol uf opinion In* i- really 
stib-^eribinn to. d ims, hi- retnark- at tin* very betjinnino 


priihiitnna/iiyolj . ci!lti’i{ra\'iH;Tiva-i<:nv t TiLiis i\< 

mTidhtiryain no lit Irsuin.tti; octtir iti v\7ik''-yoi: u); >yTr,‘oh. 

d rovl hiluvosyou uila-svorTi/okladilhhinnoti’.'r.rilatlot yoivo! 

( India Ollice Maimsci ipt, fwl. ii 3 a-b ), 
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(tflii-* tnrUnunt of tlic Glims roitc>u mgri lilrtii 

mrulliunjiifijdh’jua hlV hylins Ithi gtni^tt nhtih, p 53) 
AMniltl prob »l)l) lend ojH ti» im<!or»i uul tint lie !•» ullunn;: 
to till Icicliui^-* of tin I irK 1 ))in:i!ii llioon-t** Hut 
-Iiortlj iftcr, ^\I^• n hr pn.»c(i-tls to (If il \\itli tlit (jue^tnm 
of tlio ‘‘ub'trit i of tlic C»ii« c <*ii( (trtnitilv rou^uli r" hun 
ti) be low irils till MMc^ofllii llitt ^(hfM>) 

\\eln\t ncn tint th« iluon of (luni ih loficcmsl 
b\ tin. HUtliors of tin !)I»\ lodloU i w i- dcvrlnjicsl fiirllii r 
on the saiiK Inn bj \t inning i III** virw-i urn nicrptcsl 
uith or ni ini diht ition b\ n!iiin-t ill thr I it< r 

untcM till tin ndvrntof Ii^iinltln who u i- tin. fip-t 
( iml nulfcil tin It*!) to rii'i bn fin^ir i^unt llm 
niuju ilificsl nmptuuf While doe^ not totillv 

njis-l tb( |K)«itJon of tin I)li\ uiikln tint tin Cinnn 
bdon;; to H »- 1 Im mim objisHon njroml tin tlieon of 
las pre(lrcc'-or*> of tin Dbvnm mIkm.! is tli \{ the Gunn do 
not btloiu CXI lu-i\(U to tin H »s n but ilio br!on»totln 
>vonJ nnd Its stn«c !•» well— not *nnmhnl> liulpninmlj — 
a Mcu uliuli b* ir- uliqint* t«>‘tmioti> to tin inlbunco 
ulutli the toni lmi;;s «if tin nhool of \Vimnin uorkt'd 
tqKin Jn^ inii'illn Next lit procieds to disni«s the tuent) 
Glims of Vriiinin uitlim tin mmr) « tit {[i 

o'l) iIi/'3//ff/i (p 021 uilh Ins oun \icus Inn ind then. 

Slid imnitslntclj sfler tbit he tntici-cs ibcM (iiims 
exictl) iflor Mnmmi!* bcttmmui; uitb ojxnc In im 
Miolfi/i Af7//fi<f7///i (p (»2=otbers do not mbint po nnin 
Gun is) ufid cndiu" tins cntinsni with o/fiK t/fiija an 
giinii ili iiinnnnntahhatliiilatjah (p Cl) I*ist of nil hr 
tskcs up tin qin-tionof the uord-slnicturrs (pp 01-71) m 
ulncb ho disphjs mnnist iK »ble tntes of the inflnciue of 
the Dh\sm thconste Woflnll disciies tlnst im f„r ns 
ncccssnr} in tlicir proper pliccs 

It IS intcristniK to ijott tint hinumfitlm Ins not Kuni 
us mj ptncril d( fiiution of Gum nor Ins lie ntciptid tJa 
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one given by the early Dhvani theorists but lie has 
presented the character involved in the latter’s individual 
Gunas in such a way that it appears to constitute some- 
what like a general definition* in his treatment. The 
early Dhvani theorists’ definition of Guna, as we have 
already seen, implies that (1) Gunas are (primarily) the 
Ijroperties of Rasa, (2) they reside invariably in Rasa and 
as such (3) they help the manifestation of Rasa ; and the 
question of the production of some mental conditions 
through or by the Gunas comes in theii’ treatment after- 
wards, as risesa laksana, in eonnection with the individual 
Gunas. But Jagannatha has observed the fundamental 
character {vi'., the production of one or other mental 
condition) underljnng these iudmdual Gunas and apiicars 
to have utilised it in connection with the Doctrine of Guna 
in general so as to assign a definite independent character 
to that element.* In other words, he judges Guna 


1. Jagannatha’s remarks in this connection are interesting 
though not e.xplicit : — evam iarhi drutyadi-cittavrlti-proyoja'kalvami 
prayojakatasatiibiindhena drutyadikam eva va mudhuryadikam aslit,", 
(p, 55.) It will be seen that he has not e.xpressly stated “dr ulyadi- 
ciltavrUiprdyojakat'uarn gunah” artd as such his remarlis noted 
above cannot, strictly speaking, be looked upon as a definition of 
the element. But his very attempt at cliaracterising all the Gunas 
together, instead of defining them separately like the earlier 
Dhvani theorists, gives the student sufficient indications to under- 
stand that it was his intention to incorporate in the above remarks 
the fundamental character of the element itself. 

2. This is, in a sense, an advance made upon the treatment 
of his predecessors whose Doctrine of Guna, having no sep.arate 
existence excepting in Rasa, does not naturally bring a definite 
idea as to its own character, for, when it is remarked that a quality 
belongs to some known factor {e,g. Rasa here) or is a dharma of it, 
nothing is thereby said so as to give one a clear and definite idea 
of the quality itself. We should remember, in this connection, that 
towards this advancement Jagannatha had not to explore any 
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fnndnmcnt'il)> in terms of the mental condition it 
produces and ^^hen tins is admitted, the fact, ns to 
^\hicli factor tlic Gutn belongs to, docs not present much 
dv(licult> . Jngauurvth i appears to solve it from a more 
or le^is common-«on‘«e point of \icw even if this is rcallj*a 
matter of in(li\idnal oxiwricncc and oj>inion. If Gunn 
is understood to bo nn element having the capacity 
for produeirtg «omc mental condition, Jng.ann/ltha cannot 
mnintiiu that th it capacity is restricted to Ra‘?n alone ; 
but, on the other hand, he appears to hold timt even the 
extern il aspects of poetrj, n unci}, llic avord nnd its sense 
and the tompo*-!!^!! as a whole max cquall> possess that 
capacita * and as such, he refuses to accept tlie porition of 

appreciably cen field of thought nor had lie any nc\\ materials to 
utilise, but be bad oaty to present the sel ftamc treatment of his 
predecessors m a diiTerenl way applying Ins remarks (noted m fo, ») 
as much to the tndiMdual Guoas as to the element itself and these 
remarks at once satisf) the sarnanM— as well as the 
of Cui^a as an element of poetry. 

3. Pra)(>jakatTam radyf/aA-rr/fllrfati-irfi frWarMtTJM* 
rteanS*£'Jhtn ra grih^tm (p 55) Note eJfftSfi vilaiftnarn 
iiherc under 3(fi Nageaa includes Za/a and possibly >/rfaand such 
other factors 1 Ins appears to imply that even m ordinary Iife^- 
apart from the sphere of poetry— particular circumstances pi\ e rise 
to mental conditions like druii etc For instance, some people arc 
extremely sentimental by nature and thev are very easily moved ; 
similarl) when a man reaches a particular place, he may burst into 
tears if the place is a<sociated with some sad remembrances. But 
Me arc not concerned with the above circumstances Note also 
the spirit of harmony with which JagannJltha reao the views not 
onl} of the different schools of thought (r. the Riti school and 
the Dhvani school) but also of the different writeis of the Dhvani 
school itself. This spirit IS clearly traccnble m two cases, firstly 
with regard to the question of the factor to which Gu^x belongs, 
and secondly with regard to the relitionship between the Gupas 
and the mental conditions with which they arc associated. We 
have seen (p 228, fn. 13) that Mamma{a takes the Qupa to be the 
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the carl)" Dhvani theorists that one has to talce recourse to 
upacura (secondary or extended use) when one says that 
Guna belongs to ^ahda and its arIJ/a or is a (IJ/nni/a 


cause of the cittavrtli, while Visvanatha, who is anticipated by 
Abhinava, identifies the Guna with the cillavrlli (p. 243 above), 
Jagannatha (p. 54) generally accepts the position of Mammata 
when he conceives of the relationship of prnyojya and prayojaht 
between the cittavrltis and the Gttnas but his difl'erence with the 
treatment of Alammana appears to lie in the fact that while the 
latter’s Guna produces the attavrUi only on account of Rasa in 
which it always resides, the former’s Guna can produce the 
cittavrtti even on its own account i.c. quite independently of Rasa 
in which it does not invariably reside. The spirit of harmony 
is also patent from Jagannatha's remarks later on (quoted in fn. 1) 
where he first takes the Guna to possess the capacity for producing 
the citlavrlti and then identifies the one with the other. Now, 
when Guna is ciU,ivrtti-prayojaka it may reside in §abda, artha 
and tacaua, and this is explained by the fact that the reader’s 
mind undergoes the process of melting, expansion etc. on the 
perusal of the composition ns a whole or of the word and its sense. 
Thus, siibda, artha and rncanU, which are some external factors 
responsible for the production of particular mental conditions of 
the reader, are said to be ciltavrlti-prayoj aka or ^prayojakalva 
may by said to reside in them. But when the Guna is identified 
with the ciltavrtti, it must reside only in Rasa because a 
citlavrlti cannot reside in iab<ia, artha or racana ( and Jagan- 
natha fights shy even to take recourse to upacura). And 
contrarily, when Guna resides in Rasa, it is not possible to 
conceive of the relationship of prayojya and prayojaka between 
the cittiavrtti and the Guna because both merge their individuality 
in that stale of aesthetic bliss and consequently one has to be 
identified with the other. 'Hie production of drtili and the 
apprehension of the aesthetic bliss take place simultaneously. 
So it is that the Guna is generally citlavrtli-prayojaka but in the 
case of Rasa it is (itlavrltir eva, for here the relationship of 
cause and effect disappears and this will also be justified by 
the fact that Rasa has been classified as asamtaksya-kraina 
vyahgya. 
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of them.* It Tvill appear, therefore, that Jagannatha lays 
no mean emijhasis ujmn. the structural beauty of compo- 
sition : and this 'will also be justified by his very 
elaborate treatment, \vith copious illustrations, of struc- 
tures specially favourable for particular Gunas ( tat- 
iadguna-iyanjanalsama mimitih p 66) as well as the 
defects which are detrimental to structural beauty. These 
extend over a great length (pp. 64-74} in Jagannatha's 
treatment, but it is not necessary for us to study them in 
detail in this connection. 

From what has been said above, it will not be 
difficult to ascertain Jaganniitha’s attitude towards the 
question of the relationship between Rasa and Guija. 
Naturally, ho cannot regard Guna to be the inherent 
property of Rasa alone {ra$amMi a-dha) ma). But his 
arguments in support of this iwsition arc interesting not 
onlj because they arc mixed up wth his knowledge of 
philosophical technicalities but also because they appear 
to afford a fine example of what Dr. De calls his “subtle 
reasoning” and his “tendency towards controversy... 
combined ■with an aptitude for hairsplitting refinements” 
(Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. It, p. 318). Ho holds that the 
theory of the early writers of the Dhvani school that 


4. taihZca iahdarthayor apt madhury^der idrtasya sattvad 
upaCMrp Mmvo kalpya iti iti madrSah. p 55, 11 . p.jo 

It IS interesting to note, »n this connection, that South Indian 
writers like Vid)5'’3tha and Vagbhata and those under their 
influence subscribed whole-heartedly to the Rasa-dh\ani creed. 
Yet they did not tiy to fit their idea of Guna with that of the 
Dhvani school. Since Jagannatha has tried to reconcile the 
views of the South Indian theorists who flourished before his 
time with those of the Dhvani School in his usual ingenious manner 
( whence resulted his treatment of the Gunas m their dual 
nature) his views appear to suffer from want of clearness in 
some places 

32 
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Guna is rasa-dharma can be proved neither by iJei'ceptioii 
nor by inference (pp. 54-55). In the first place, he 
remarks that unlilie usnasparsa, the anala-dharma, which 
can be felt independently of duha, the anala-lca7'ya, Guna, 
the so-called rasa-dharma cannot be perceived indepen- 
dently of di'uti etc. the rasa-kdi'ya. Speaking i^lainly it 
stands thus : it is quite possible for us to feel the heat of 
the fire {anala-dharma) even when it does not actually 
burn us. But Guna is not capable of being perceived 
independently because its existence is, according to the 
Dhvani theorists, inseparably mixed up with the particular 
mental condition which the reader undergoes in the 
process of the realisation of Rasa. On the other hand, if 
it is assumed that Rasa along with Guna produces driiti 
etc. as its effect, and argued on that strength that Guna 
is to be inferred as the determinant of the causality in 
"RdLsa, {kd7'anaidvaccheda}catayd)f Jaganuatha would repB'^ 
by saying that when Rasa can, by itself, produce the 
particular mental condition, it is superfluous to admit 
the existence of another element Guna, in it.“ Next, 
Jagannatha argues that Guna cannot be regarded as the 
property {gima or dhainna) of Rasa (the dtman of poetry) 
because the dtman is, according to the Vedantin^s con- 
ception, without any attribute. Nor can Guna be 


5. This refers to the theory in Vaisesil<a philosophy that a 
thing cannot be regarded as a cause unless it is associated with 
a number of conditions which must e.xist in the cause in order 
that it might produce the effect. In the present case it resolves 
into the position that the Rasa can produce druli because of 
the Guna which e.'^ists in it as its Karonata. 

6. tadrSa-gtina-viststa-iasanaih drutyadikaranalval karomt- 
tavacched akataya gunaiiavi amivianam iti cel, {no), ptatisvikaru- 
penaiva rasanavi kafanatopapattaugn\iakaIpanegatiravat. (p. 54). 

7. parnviatmd gunasunya eveii mayavadino manyanle, 
Jhalakikar, Nyayakosa (1928) p. 473. 
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attributed to the permanent moods like rati etc because 
these, being some limiting conditions [npUdhi) o£ the 
Rasas, are to be looked upon as their diffeientia and as 
such further attributes cannot be associated with tliem 
It Will appear, therefore, that Jagannatha’s intention was 
to treat the Gums as absolute entities But his own 
characterisation of Rasa along with i,ab(ln, aitlia etc 
as one of the substrata of the Giinas (=thc capacitj 
for produemg the mental conditions) leaves at least 
some scope for considering his Guna to be a property 
of Rasa The Dhvanikara^s use of the expressions like 
'^rngaro wadhwah” (D K n, 8 ) is, accordmg to 
Jagann^tha, analogous with the ordinary use of an 
expression like itljigandhti ttsmi, where nsnatia is not 
the exclusive but accidental quaht> tajigandhU,^ since it 
maj reside as much m t?ijigandhu as in otlicr articles like 
onion, musk and wine 

It ought to be noted that although Guna ( like 
an> other poetic element) docs not find any express 
mention in Jagannatha^s definition of poetry {ramam- 
yurtha pi atipudakah Sabdah p 4),*® his broad conception 


8 Inm catmano ntrgunala^atma rufa'asx ganatvam 
maihuf^'Ziinam anupapannam exam tadupUdhirat^adi’guna' 
ham apt mattabhUvai para^tiya gxtne gunaixlara^anancttjacca 

(P ss) 

9 Ihe tajgandha {Mtlhanti tamnfeta) is an Indian 
plant famous specially for iis stimulating character 

TO lahsme gtin^lattkaradt nneSopt na yu1.tah 'udtlatn 
viandalai i vtdhoh' xit kHvye *galo siamariah tlyadait cavy aptyapatteh 
(p 6) These t«o specific inslances are he holds, charming by 
reason of their suggested sense although they conti n neither 
Guna nor ‘\lamfeara Thus he appears to support his position 
on the ground that the practice of mentioning a particular 
poetic element in the definitio'* of poetry is defective since it 
excludes the scope of other poetic elements Two courses are 
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of this element is quite in harmony -with the definition 
and to some extent helps us to understand the propriety 
of his classification of poetry. Dr. Dc has already 
no ted the wide scope of Jagannatha’s definition of 
poetry, namely, that the ramanlyaia involved therc-in 
includes in its comprehensiveness all the orthodox 
poetic elements. In the case of his Gunas, the mental 
conditions evoked account for the poetic charm \ramanl~ 
yata) and their presence raises even mhcJa, arilm and 
racana (not to speak of Rasa) to the standard of the 
reader’s appreciation. This adequately justifies the fact 
that Jagannatha, like Kuntaka, does not look upon the 
presence of Rasa as the only test of a poem’s appeal 
to the reader.^® In his opinion, ramanlyata which is 


then open. Either all the elements tl)at can afford poetic 
charm should be explicitly embodied in the definition of poetry 
or it must be defined in terms of some such factor as may be 
regarded as the essence of all of them. It, may, therefore, be 
generally held that Jagannatha thinks his definition to be an 
improvement upon that of his predecessors of the Dhvani 
school ( not excluding Mammata ) in the sense that these latter 
could not effectively utilise a factor like Jagannatha’s ravM\ilyata 
( or their carutva, cainatkara, vicchilti etc.) which stands like a 
symbol for all the orthodox poetic elements. IS'agesa 
appears to be correct when he remarks '‘evam ca viSesa- 
laksane tesam \_gimalavikaradlnam~\ nivesepi samanyalahsane tesavi 
na nivesa iti na ko'pi dosah ( p. 7, ). 

11. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. ii, p. 319, where the term 
ramnlayata and its scope ( specially with reference to Rasa ) 
have been explained. The different heads of classification have 
also bean explained in pp. 320-21 of the same book. 

12. yattu 'rasavad eva Tcavyani iti sahityadarp'mje nirn'itam, 
tan na, 'vastvalamkara-pradhananam kavyanam akavyatvapatteh, 
na cestapattih. mahakavi-sampradayasyalmlthhavaprasahg at...-.,, 
(p. 7. 11 . 9-11). Jagannath’s main objection against Visvanatha's 
definition of poetry is that the latter, in his attempt at perfection 
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taken to bo the ^ino qua non ot true poctrj, is due to 
the presence not onlyofRnsi butnlso of one oi more 
of other factors, namel>, tas/iz-and alavilaia-dlaam, 
lUeyalamlaia (tie. The conlnbution of liis Gunns, too, 
Is not insignificant in this connection His classification 
of poctr} into four difTcrent classes, namelj, (1) nf^ai/iot- 
iamn (2) nttavia, (3) mmUiyama nnd (4) ndliama (p 9) 
also bears testimony to the aboic fact These heads 
of classification iNull show that the presence or otherwise 
of Rasa sen cs only to cflcct a gradation in the degree 
of charmingness , ne\ erthelcss, he admits of the 
existence of vomc sort of poetic charm in all of them 
Ills later discussion about word-stnicturcs specially 
fa\oiirablc for particular Gunas,'* with copious illus- 
trations in all possible detail, tends to show tint the 
scope of his Gunas is scarcely limited and that he 
news poetic clnnn belonging to i \ndc range of 
linguistic composition 

by dirccily refenng to Rasa m his definiiion considerably 
narrows down the scope therc*of (Sec Sanskrit Poetics Vol u, 
pp 283-84 for JagannSth s objections against Visianaihi m 
detail). 

13 madhura rasesii ye viSesalo tarjaniya anupadaii vak 
qyante ta eva ojasvisianukuWi ye canukulatayroHlis ie pratikula 
tit samUnyato ntrnayah (p 69) Thus the word structure which is 
detrimental to one Guna (\l5dhurya) 1$ fa\ourabIe for another 
(Ojas) and vice versa Hence the piesence of one or the other 
Guna can be felt m any of the two types of composition And 
as for Pnsdda, it has hardly any restriction, quick apprehension 
of the sense being its essential character Jagannatha him&elf 
has remarked (p prasadJS tu sanesu rasesu sarvasti racanUsu 
ca sadharanah In a word the very fact that Jagannath has 
admitted the presence of Guna in and also outside Rasa has 
theoretically enlarged the scope of this element and consequently 
of poetic charm itself 

14 We must emphasise here that this again is a matter of 
indiridual appreciation In any case, it should be admitted that 
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We shall now briefly discuss .Ja.fiannritha’.s reading 
of the Gunas of Vfunana under two sections, according 
as they belong to mhda or arlha, and note the 
discrepancies, between the two theorists in then' respec- 
tive treatment of these Gunas. We have already studied 
(Ch. VI) Vfimana’s Guuas, but for the sake of convenience 
we shall here arrange the readings of both in a tabular 
form : — 

I. SABDA-GUNAS 

VraucDia Jncjmmriiha 

(1) Slcsa : — masrnalvmn sahilunfim tdiinnanaynnprj 

cludva-prnlihhrnya-pra yoj a - 
Ay/// snmhiimjn clrijrdlyn- 
ra ryav))! yUm ? • / .vc.w ga (Jhn- 
irupara-paryaycdi (p. 56) 

Jagannatha’s kd)(Janam hltinnaiiriniapy chni va-pred ddiana- 
prnyojnln is equivalent to Vainana’s vrili :—yns'))iiii sali 
hahTiny api pndainj eJeavad hhUsmde. The formation of 
many words into a single whole is the character of the 
Gnna in both. But while according to A^amana, this 
is duo to maspiaiva or ease of pronunciation, Jagannatha 
thinks this to be due to the presence of many words 


poems, which are sarasa do not produce the same amount of 
poetic charm as those which have in them, according to 
Jagannatha, Gunas independently of Rasa. Jagannatha would 
naturally say that tlie degree of the mental condition produced 
makes all this difference. Even in the case of Rasa, Jagannatha 
has referred { p. 53 ) to a controversy among tw'O classes of 
theorists over the question wdiether a greater degree of druti is 
produced in the order Samblioga, Kanina, Vipralamhha and 
Santa or in the order Sambhoga, Karuna §anta and Vipralambha, 
Such a controversy is absolutely unprofitable and Jagannatha 
himself has appealed to the experience of the connoisseur for a 

decision over the matter ( y'adi sahrdayanam anuhh^ho’sfi 

saksl tada sa prainanavi. (p. 54. 11. 3-4). 
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compounded together, iu which alliteration {choJuUya- 
tarna-vini/Usa) lAtiys a prominent part. '£hc ga(Jfiatia is 
also the character of Vamana’b Ojas. Jagannatha is 
inclined to .nppoainiatc his ^leja to Datulin’s, as will 
appear from his citation of Bandings definition of Sli^ta 
{=aspa^ia-6aillnlyn), but we ought not to ignore one 

important fact that Bandings Slc«.i involves no compound 
words which one sees in Jagannatha^&. 

Vumaua Jogannutlia 

(2) Pras.lda : — taiOulyam giulhiitva -baiihilyubhyain 

[gunah samplaiat) vyuihamena nii&Knmm 

bamlhasya (ibid) 

VyufKmma WtcTaWy means “inversion.” Jagannatha uses 
it in the sense of admbeture or “nltcmatc appearance” ns 
his ir//ionthe illustnitlvc verse shows. Botli these 
theorists mean tlio same thing by this Gurja but 
JagannStha states Ins point more clearly. 

(3) Samat.l :—muig’ibhc(iaf,t upaKramud asanidptclf 

/ ityabbcdalf ^ * (ibid) 

(4) Mildhur)‘a '.—prthalpada- i>aiiiyoga~pai a-hi a^iatu ihia- 

ti am larna-gbatUahc salt prthal- 

padatvam (ibid) 

15. Tiie v«rse runs thus 

ktm brTimas laia vlratSth ntjriim amj yis7>tin dliaraihanda/a~ 
hldH-ktindalita bhrn-Sona-nayane dofmandalaiii daSyatt \ etc. 
atia yaunmiitlyantant Satthilyatn, bhrulahaUntarngudhatiam, 
punar na^anetyantafn ptatkamam tijadt bodbyat/i {p, $6) 

16. It ought to be noted that Jagannatha has not treated 
of the Rltis separattly. But his reference lo Upanagarika in the 
vytlt (ttp<ntiigartia)ti eva tipaktama-sarnhStatt) as^^ell asNageb.-i’s 
commentary on the dehnilion of this Guija {rltayaicopanagartia 
panics iomala ca eta na kramerfa laidarbUl-gaudl^paTicalya 
vcyanU., p. 56) leaves no room for doubt that Jagannath holds 
the same view as Mamm.ita, n ho fol’ows Uabha{a in his concep- 
tion of the \ ritis. 
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Jagannatha urges the necessit}" for the absence of conjunct 
consonants. Nage.sa remarks on prihalc-pctdalva : — paduni 
hliinmtny apclcsjldw\ na hi slcmvai. lie apparently 
insists upon the absence of compound words whicli has 
also been explicitly demanded in Varaana^s vrliP ’’ 

Vzanana Jaijmmailia 

(5) Sulaunarata : — ajarafJia- aparnm-varna-glialHaivam 

tvam (=^apariisyam) (p. 57) 

(6) Artha\^’akti : — jhagiii gnailyrnmnuirilninv- 

artliaryald i-lieiiit cam ayakaivnm ( quick appre- 

hension of the connection 
of ideas (ibid) 

Nage.sa understands this quick apprehension to be due 
to the fact that the composition is complete in itself. 
One has not to depend upon any extrinsic matter in 
order to understand the sense ( rd:anl-sudi-scdcaJa-l:nrana- 
sumagrl-saiivZid Hi hluivah ). Yamana, however, does 

not make it clear what this cxidicitness of the sense is 
due to. 

(7) Udfirata : — vikataicam kathiva-rariin-ghatana- 

( yasmiv sail nrtyanilva rapa-vihataiva-laksmm 

padZini) (Liveliness in the form of 

an arrangement of harsh 
syllables^* ibid ). 


17. saviasa-dairghya-iiivi'ttiparancaitat ( under iii, i, 20). 

18. Jagannatha does not accept that the vixafalva involved 
here is due to a swing of words {padanavi nrtyatpiayalvam) as 
enjoined b}' Vamana. He appears to hold that Mainmata could 
not have included the earlier theorists’ Udarata under his Ojas, had 
he understood this 'vikataiva to be due to a peculiar swing of 
words ; for, the verse sva-carana-vinivistau- nupuraii naittcdnnavi 
etc. [which Vamana selected as an illustration of his ( §abda ) 
Udarata but which has been wrongh’’ ascribed by Jagannatha 
to the commentators of the Kavyaprakasa] is, in Jagannatha’s 
opinion, hardly favourable for the structuie of Mainmata’s Ojas. 
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Vammia Jaganntitha 

(8) Ojas • -gudha- samijogapara-hrasta- 

bandhatiam piaciuya-iupam gadhatiam 

(p 58) 

On the other hand, it contains, in his opinion, Madhurya in 
some of Its parts Non, it is probable that Mamnnta included 
Vamanas under his uddhaia gumpha without taking into 

account Vamana s illustrative A erse But if he included Vamanas 
tirlyal-piqyalva under his Ojas without being satisHed th^t the 
\erse in question was favourable for the structure there-of, 
Mammata himself v\as to blame and not his commentators. 
Furthei, Jagannatlia does not think that the verse in question 
contains a swing of words at all This is of course a matter of 
opinion and even the last two feet (special!) the last foot) of his 
own illustration of UdSrata haihoddhaia’jaiolUiaia galapaic 

naio may, id a sense, be also said to contain a swing of 

words His modification of VSmana's treatment with regard to 
the definitions of tliree iaidagunas mz ^lesa Samadhi and 
Prasada, simplifies and to some extent strengthens the weak 
position of VSmana but it must be said tha‘ he has sadly betrayed 
himself in his treatment of Vamanas {iibda) UdaiatS where he 
mysteriously ascribes Vamanas views to the comment ilors of 
the K P This admits of no doubt that he had not before him 
Vamana’s Mork but he gathered the latter s Mews from some 
second'hand source 1 he manner of his ascription of the definition 
of Visesokti ( p 439 ) to VSmana does not militate against 
the Mew put forward here , for, he might have taken this from 
^rldhara’s commentary on the Kavyaprakasa where Vamana’s 
definition of Visesokti has been criticised (a S B Manuscript 
of the K P. Vneka, fol *94b) In this connection, another fact 
should also be taken into account, Jagannatha has nowhere 
mentioned the name of Vamam or of Dandin with reference to 
the older theorists’ {jarallarUh ) treatment of Guna and he appears 
to have confused the treatment of these two theorists when he 
speaks of the iwo-fOld aspect of each of the Guqas and at the 
same time enumerates them by quoting the well-known verse 
ilesah prasadah etc of Dandin ( Ch ^,p 59 above) to whom, 
however, such an idea of the two fold aspect of a Guna did not 
occur so clearly. 

33 
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The use of the expression fiajnynf/apnya-J/rrisvn-pyar-unja 
( aljnnclancc of vowels followed by eonjnnct consonants ) 
raises a doubt whether Jafiannatha takes fjfKjha/vn here 
to mean siontrUfiaiva after Abhinavap:iii)ta (ch. UI, j). 3S). 
In fact, the rjufJI/n/va as referred to here and that 
explained in conncclion witli SIcsa do not appear to be 
much different. Even srn'/iyognpara-I/ra.sra-praci/rya does 
exist in the illustration of Ja^annatha's Slesa. It seems 
that .the character of these two Gunas have not been 
clearly kept apart by Ja"annatha. 

Varna 11 a Jay a inia lli a 

(9) Kfinti '—aujjvalyam avidaydlia-raiJikiitli-pyaynya- 

( hamUmsya ) yoijyunnin pnilanain payl- 

haycna pyayi/j'yainafic.pi 
pndesa lolrjIlayn-bobhayT/pani 
aujjvalyam (ibid) 

Jagannntha^s definition is merely an elucidation of 
Vamana’s sdlya and rylii^^. 

(10) Samfidhi: ayohayayolia- ha)ulha-yad}iatva-^ilJiila- 

kyamah Ivayoh hyamcnavayfluinam 
(ibid)’ 

Jagannatha appears to take fiyoha and avayolia as 
synonymous respectively with gadhaiva and sithUaiva, 
a position not on a par vdth that of Vamana who takes 
avoha and avayolia to be particular aspects (ilvyavasihu) 
of Ojas (gadhaiva) and Prasfida (vHhilatra) re.spectively 
and not identical with them. He distinguishes Samfidlu 
from Prasada on the ground that while in the latter 
gadhaiva and salihilya appear alternately more than 


ig. Candidasa explains : mJjvalyatTipa halViudi~piasiddha- 
pada-vtnyasa-janyagramyaiahjiddhi-vaipat Ityenalau'^ila- Sobiia-STiU- 
rupetyaithah (fol. 114b, India Office Manusciipt). 
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once (vyiitkrama), in the former both appear only once, 
one being toned down or he^htened by the other*® 

II. ARTHA-GUNAS 

Vumana Jagannatha 

(1) Slesa : — gkatami InyU-^paramparaya ndagdha- 

cestitasya iadasphiiiatvasya 
iadupapadala-yiiLtes’ ca 
samanUdhikaranyarUpal} 
samsargah (p. 59) 

Jagannatha’s definition would mean “identical association 
of an artful demeanour — its incongruity (lit. indistinct- 
ness) as well as a well-reasoned combination by means 
of a series of actions.” Nage<a rightly reads hnyCipa- 
rampaiayU instead of ^parampmayuJ^. He refers to 
the well-known verse dr^fvaikasana-samsihiie pnya~ 
tame etc. (quoted in VSmana, Abhinava and Bboja) as 
an illustration. Vflmana’s ghatanu we have already 
explained (cli VI, p. 100). JagannStha has probably 
given tills definition purposely, in order that it might 
fit in ■with the sense of the verse in question. 

(2) Prassda : — arthaiaima- yaiadm thaka-^adatiarUpam 
hjam { p) ayojakamaira- at tha-iaimalyam fp. 59). 
pada-^ai ig) aJiah) 

(3) Samahl piakfamUt^mngenRfihagha- 

—iptalmmahhedah) tanatmakam aiaisamyam- 

(ibid)**^ 


20. krama eva hi tayoh pras^ad asya bheda^ah, iaira hi 
ta)or vyutkrame^a vrtieh (p. 58) 

21. It should be carefully noted that Jagannatha'sjllustralive. 

verse 

harihptta harir mata kartr bhrata harthi suhyt I 
hnrtm sarvairn pa&yami barer anyan na bhaii vte | 

IS an example more of a Sabda-gu^a than of an artha-gui^a. In 
Vamana’s illustrative >ersej however, ^^hich deals with 
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Tiiiiiana JagamiTdhn 

(4) Mriclluirya : — ttlii-vnic?- chasya dvoldar hhangyanici'^ 

Iryam rc7ia pnnali Icallnmalmalcam 

'iddi-vaicUnjam (ibid 

Gopendra Ti’i]Duraliai’a, in his commentary on Vilmana 
{viiii, p. 92) takes tliis ifkli-vrin-Hrya to mean rarnyamu- 
nasyarihasya praiikarse prnlipadyc hhciiigyanlarcnokiih 
.... Jagannatha, following Mammata, remarks in his 
vriti that but for this strikingness of utterance, there 
would appear a faulk^" called anaifokrinira which the 

and which we have alread}' discussed in its proper place, (P. loi) 
the Guna may rightly be said to belong to arfha, 

22. Jagannatha has not dealt separately with the Concept 
of Do.sa except incidentally in connection with the Gnnas ; but he 
has given, after Anandavardhana, a comprehensive treatment of 
the mutual contradiction of the Pasas (pp, 56-63). He has named 
two technical faults anavtkriaiva and ailllata here in connection 
with his discussion of Vainana’s Gunas and these appear as opposites 
of the arlliauvnas Madhurya and Sukumarala. Next, all sorts 
of faults that arise in connection with word»structurc have been 
included by him under a single technical name a&ravya {evain ivit 
sarvc'py ah’avyabhedah IcTivya-savtanye xmt jauiyTih p. 69). Pcsides 
this, he has also referred to some other faults which are to be 
particularly discarded (ynScmlo varjanlyTih) inasmuch as they deal 
with structures wliich prove to be paiticularly detrimental to the 
realisation of Rasa. It will not be profitable for us to discuss 
these defects of structure in all their detail. We would do well 
onl)'^ to remember that Jagannatha has generally followed his 
predecessors in the post-dhvani school in his treatment of this 
section. It cannot be said with any amount of certainty whether 
the unfinished nature of Jagannatha’s work was to any extent 
responsible for his omission of a separate treatment of the Concept 
of Dosa. His incidental reference to Dosa in connection with 
Guna and Rasa and his elaborate treatment of Rasa-virodha (pp. 46- 
53) prior to it make it probable that, like Anandavardhana, 
Jagannatha did not think it necessary to treat of the Dosas very 
elaborately but considered the Rasadosa (roughly anaxicitya) to be 
the main factor disturbing the poetic effect, 
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pre-dhvani theorists call elTothatia ( useless repetition 
of the same expression ). 

This bhahgyaniai a^Kathana therefore, not only 

keep the poem free from the fault mentioned above but 
also add a definite charm to it 

Vamana Jagaimatha 

(5) Sukumarata : — apanisyam alande Soladayitiabhaia- 

rnpam apai usyam (p. 60) 

Jagannatha (as also Gopendra Tripurahara in his commen- 
tary) considers the Aslilata-dosa to be a negation of this 
Gnpa. It may be noted that the amahgala variety of 
A5Iilata-do?a specifically constitutes the corresponding 
fault, 

(6) ArthavTokti:— tasiunoranian'iyasynsndhn- 

bhriia-sphutatiam la^a-lnyrnTtpayo) tan}a~ 

nam (ibid) 

As before, Jngannfltha follows ALammata and states 
explicitly in his vrtti that this Guna comes under the 
S\ abhavokti Alaiiikara of the new school. 

(7) UdSrata \—ngirimyatiam gramyarthapm'ihUrah 

(8) 0}^s\—aithasya elasya padarthasya bahi(- 

piaiulluh, bhih padair abhidhunam 

( its five varieties have bahunam catkeua, ialhai- 

becn already noted, Iosya ^ahjaiihasya balm- 

pp. 95-96). bhir luhjaii bahutahj- 

iu thasyaikaiuKyena abhi~ 
dhanam, xibesananam 
sahhiprayattafn ceii panca- 
ndham ojnli. (ibid) 

JagannStha explains sribhipiuyatta as prakrturtha- 
posakaia which is later on taken (after Mammata) to be a 
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negation of the fault ajvislurlha (use of unnecessary 
epithets). 

Va man a Jaejan nU Ilia 

(9) Kanti : — dlpta-rasalvam dip la-rasa Irani (p. 62) 

(10) Samfidhi: — arlha-drslih avarnUapTirrd’yam arikah 

p a rra-rnrn i iavchayn vet i 

haver rdoranam (ibid) 

It is needless to mention that Jagannatlia's definition 
is nothing but an elucidation of the two kinds of arllia 
mentioned by Yainana. Jagannatha aftenvards (p. 63) 
remarks, in the name of Mammata, that the poePs 
consideration {harcr iiloeanam) about the arllia, being 
absolutely necessary in his production, need not be 
regarded as a sci)arate Guna ; otherwise the poet's 
genius too would have to be regarded as such’’’'. 

Similarly, Jagannatha criticizes all the above Gunns 
of Viimann under the name and aficr the manner of 
Mammata, ultimately admitting, like all Dhvani theorists, 
the existence of only three Gunas on the basis of the 
mental conditions. It will be mere repetition to study 
hero this criticism in detail but we may show in a 
tabxdar form, that all the above Gunas can, according to 
the new thcoiists, be ultimately resolved into three, 
including some under one of these and some under 
Rasa-dhvani or the Alamhciras, and characterising others 
as mere dosiibliuvas or even i)o.sitivc Doras. TJhliraicitnja 
need not be treated as a separate Guna since there 
may be innumerable varieties of strikingness in different 
poems according to the power of the poets. 


23. samadliistii Jiavigatah kavyasya liuranam, na tii gtinah, 
pratibhuya api havya-gtinatvapatteh. We have seen (p. 230) fhat 
Mamniiita does not criticise the Guna exactly in this way but it 
must be said that Jagannatha’s criticism is quite an interesting 
and pertinent one, 
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From t)nt In-s been «5ni(l above it will be ei^ilj 
seen tint the most important ami ongiml contribution 
of Jagann jtln «o far as the concept of Gum is conccnied, 
lies m his discm-ion about the substrita of this (.Icmcnt 
Othennsc ho Ins icccpted the teichingsof t)jc D)i\ nn 
theorists onlj with slight modilKatiou litre and there 
III «intc of all Ills attempts to conceal lus own iieus 
under the girb of rofoiciiec to the tcaelungs of the 
diirerent thconsts, one t in ole irl} mark in him a 
Icauing tow irds the position t ikon bj lus predecessors 
lu tho^c of the Dliv am school lliu'*, lie Ins accepted 
the dofimtion andcharictcr of iiuU\idual Gums of the 
Dluani theorists but has treated (hem in a didcrcnt 
w \> to strengthen Ills own iKisitioii Ilohnilso idhtrcd 
to tlic number uid uoincnelaturc of the mental conditions 
and has clnrictcnscd tlicGmuson the ba^i** thcicof Ihcii 
again, Gum in his thcorjt comes in the course of Ins 
troitmcnt of the Risas and tint portion of chiptcr I, 
which deals with tlic Gums and their structure**, ends 
wath the rem irk ilt ^anl ^cjHum m/npiW /osOh ’ (p 74) 
This proven tint, III «pitc of lus widening the scope of 
the Gun is, Jaginnutln w is uneoiisciousl) tlraggcd into 
the po-ition of the call) Dli\ im theorists in presenting 
Guna as a subsidnr) element \nd 1 istl), liis description 
thcletten) composition stnicturcs 

Ummili or giimpha) as the siiggcstors [ujanjala) of 
particular Gunas** shows another dear instance of 
Mammata’s influence upon him In the treatment of 
iLamnnta, whose Gum resides in sflMa iiid mlha onl) 


24 largasthanatt paTuatiam apyavtSe^ena m:idhiirya 

vyanjakatam aliuh (p 64) hf agotad dl ya tautsttlyosya ist ta e -a 
paryavasanat tadgnta madhttryasyabhtvyaTtjtka racaue^att (p 64) 
tatt^fd gtinavyanjana'ksamaya nirmiith pancayaya vayjanijat t 
ntrupyate (p 66). 
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sccondarilj*" ", ilic Yc\i\iions\n\^ oi vijri it f/ija nnd vyoTijahri 
bet^YGCll Guna on the one hand and .snhrJa, racamr'' cU;. 
on the other is quite juslificd ; hnt in the e^^se of 
Jagamifitha 'who is an adherent of tlie tlieory of Guna as a 
primary virtue of the srihdu, such a iiroecdure is absolutely 
innvarrantablc. This, together -with the more important 
position of Jagannatha regarding the ([uestion of the 
substrata of the Gunas, may be explained by tlic fact that 
he was trying to ciroct a syntliesis of the views of the old 
sehool and those of the new by bori-owing materials from 
both. This was to a great extent responsible for tlic 
curious combination and apparent contradiction. 

But the real importance of dagannatha’s work does 
not lie in his ti’eatnient of the Concept of Gunn alone. It 
is true that he has generally been an adherent to the main 
teachings of the Dhvani theorists but, in spite of that, a 
careful observer woidd not fail to see that he displays 
a spirit of sturdy iudcpendence tliroughout his work. Tims, 
some of the well-established views of eminent theorists 
of the Dhvani school he dismisses unceremoniously as 
incaiiable of standing criticism ; and even those that he 
accepts had to pass through the crucible of his strong 
scrutiny. He has a peculiar way of reproducing things 
in a forceful language, on account of which even long- 
accepted views appear to be newly set forth by him. 
This is traceable not only in his treatment of the Gunas 
but also in that of the Alaihkaras which constitute the 
greater portion of the present work (Easagangadhara) as 
well as the whole of his Citi'aminnlmsakhandana. 

25. viadlnnyam tii poresam \_vamanadliuim prTicinaiuim ] 
asmad \inavimatahhattady\ abliyvpagata-viadhtiryavyanjalioin cva. 
evam ca sarvatra vynvjal’c vyahgya-Sabda-pt a)ogo bhakfah 
(p. 62). 

26. proktah tabda~gu 7 iasca ye | varnah saniuso rncnjiTi 

tesavi vyanjakataiii itah || {K.P., suira 98, p. 484). 
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Mrll-* »•< t)nt he rfoojvcel Jn'» trmmi" nt 
tlu feet of In'* fitlnr, 1*< ni1)1nt( i, nnIio In'cinic n 
nnst( r of ili (lu ilifttn nf hriHche •« ««f Hnidu PInlo-opIn * * 
.1 lirmiiltlu inibiluil fnxn litm tlio ppml ofnn Jiilrn-iv** 
•*c!inlir'*lnp nnl ipiito ntfiinllv, In** ktumlfnl^o of 
pliilo oplur^l tetlnnc'ihlu'* lii-* enpt in c\on in Iiih 
^N ork" on M «n! tn Ili< iii\oKf-<l hn^iURt nml Iih 
I mi of nnitjinont ho-ir jmmf-* ofnn nu vtt ihio inllijoncc 
nf hi‘> ‘•tmU, hptonllv of ninl Venllntn 

HixloinH of Plnlosophx Ihil In tpjxniM to (Ion i ito from 
the Iridilioiu! trcnlmont of tho vkui he 

in t))C t('(.!iiil( ihtJ) nf Pliilnsopin tn r-«tibli>*)j liHthc*!'' 
Urns he nr^JC** tint tin Ik ( withont 

^n^ nttrihutel, (hnns hki* Mfl(lh«ir\ i t ft hinmhi fi(»t h(' 
i\ttne!if-(l to It nnd lint the* Ciniii>' eimiot (\rn ho 
pmpertK«» of tlu hke mti winch tlicin« 

«oU(s peno I" tlu difle n Hinting th»rut(n''tics of 
ptrticuhr lU."!'* Tor in the fir«i plnce, wo imiel not 
forijit tint the propoimdtr* of tlx Ri'i thoorj no\or 
midci>tood tlic n*-di- ition nfnt»( to hi idinlu’d witli 
the phdo-ojiliK tl (ontonplition of Ilrdiin in hut otd> 
on do^om with it (InahwiistHilri '‘uhrylnta) , and as »inch, 
the) mijct hi\( (on-idtrcd tin fitnnn of hiliyn to he 
distinct from tho ohjecl of fin Vcd'intinV n ah^ition 
And in the second p! kv, tin DIiNini tluorisfs’ (rentmont 
hop ^eft no Kcope for Hich n (ntnixin, '•uu.i ihoOuni 
winch, m their lhpor> nprc^icuts (ho mental (ondition 
m\ol\cd in tho roali- itioii of Hava, Ins ;;ot nothing (o 
do witli tlic pcnminiit mood (like tali) milc'js and 
until this httcr isnmd to n «*tato of roiidi tlirouKh 
certain co-oi>cpition of tho iilihilvn-< etc Jnjj-inn'itha 
complotcl) oNcrlookcd tho Dh\am tlicorists’ nndo") 

27 RasigLnsWhara i 2-3 Sanscrit Poches, Vol 1 , p 276 
and P V Kane (Itistor\ of At AkSra Literati re in his Introduce 
lion to the S'ihil)adarp3na p C\\\ 1 II) 
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between the Ktivya and the Innnan being. Otlicr\vise 
he would not have missed their analogy between 
Rasa possessing the Gunas as its properties and the 
human soul possessing human vii’tues. And so far as 
Rasa is concerned, what appeared to bo inconsistent in 
the eye of a Naiyayika would not have been so from 
the view-point of an Alamkarika, to whom the enjoyment 
of the aesthetic bliss is beyond ordinary canons of 
inconsistency and irregularity (cf. aJaiikiha-aiddher IjJ/n.sa- 
iiam etaf, na dasanam). The study of Nyaya Philosopliy 
sometimes tends to make the scholars concerned careless 
about broad facts and mindful about minute details. 
Jagannatha probably could not~as he could liardly be 
expected to — prove any exception. 

But whatever objection might be raised against 
Jagannatha’s twisting of language, his subtle distinctions 
and his peculiar way of using philosopliical teclmicalities 
in arguing a point, it must be admitted that the ultimate 
result which he thus arrives at {vh. that Guna- is a 
property of mbda, ariha, rasa a)id racanu alike) is 
valuable since it makes out a sti’ong case for a compre- 
hensive conception of poetry, as he has done. As 
regards the allegations made against him, we should 
bear in mind that the spirit of the age in which he 
floui’ished and the environment in wliich he was educated 
were to a great extent responsible for them. Wc know 
that Jagannatha flourished at an age when linguistic 
precision and logical exposition were accepted as the 
ideal of scholarship, and this naturally influenced not 
only Jagannatha and his work on poetics but all the 
different branches of Sanskrit learning. Tliis influence 
was not without some benefit. He argues like a true 
logician, expresses his ideas with force and dignity and 
presents his theory with a great amount of boldness 
and confidence — a character essentially required of all 
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tnic ‘‘Chnlar** anti ljotic**t thiiikrr-. Hi" manner of 
arpnnent, in vpito of nil il*« <!efcel-, imdoubledly 
indicate-* >\li it a pnifouml amotinl of lliotiyhl he bc-towwl 
on tlio subject. And when the tlu‘<*rieH :md jirincijile"* 
of Poetics iisKt forth b\ tlie Diivani ^chmil, came tf» 
lx* finally estnldished ami widely nccept<Hl, enstioK into 
tlie bach^round all rarInT hi>ecnIation>., jmy fnrtlier 
development of the S.lstra could, if it was at all to be 
cxih-cNhI, probiblj be brought almtit oni\ b\ a rc.iclionar>’ 
of the IMK' of .Ia”Titm.1tha. 



Concluding' remarks. 


We are now at the end of onr present investigation. 
We have made a comprehensive study of the Concepts of 
E.iti and Guiia in the different stages of their development 
f.e. in the works of all writers of repute, Bharata down to 
Jagannatha. The works of most of the writers who came 
after Jagannatha are merely short-cuts or manuals for 
beginners rather than original treatises. Sojne arc 
occupied mth the mechanical elaboration of all topics 
connected with particular Easas, specially Srhgara, and 
others deal with subjects like kavisiksa or the manuals 
for the guidance of poets. They do not display any 
strikingness of treatment in respect of the general 
principles of poetics nor do they put forward any new 
theory with regard to the position of the technical poetic 
elements. They do not, therefore, come within the 
purview of the present work. 

In tracing the development of the Riti-Guna Theor}’-, 
it has been our aim to utilise all available sources — printed 
texts as well as manuscripts— and to make deductions 
from the vTitings of different theorists only after close, 
careful and critical observation of the various points in 
their treatment of those topics. We have entered into the 
details of all difficult loroblems and have left no point, 
worth notice, untouched. In many places we have 
attempted to arrive at definite interpretation of obscure or 
corrupt texts, suggesting likely emendations where 
necessary. An attempt to determine the position of the 
two concepts in the theory of poetry of different writers 
has often led us to explain the theorij itself and in so 
doing, we have perhaps gone sometimes beyond udiat was 
strictly needed. But the topics were so interesting and 
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our dc'irt* for injikint; oiir^olvo** clcnr f-n Ptroii^ %ve 
could not resist the toiupUition of >vnlkinK into dijcrc‘>«ion‘« 
hero mid tlicrc. 

lJut still it is hoped thnt we have bciui able to do 
jusUcp to the Concepts of Kiti nnd Gunn proper \\hich 
arc tlie subjects for our study. AVr liavc indienttn! the 
general development of the two thcorie-* in the body of 
tlic work mostly as we ndvancwl from one chapter to 
another. Here we would invite tlic special attention 
of our renders to tlie followng points in tlie present 
work : — 

(i) -\sare*'ult of comjnring the two tevts of the 
Nfdya'.lstm as represented h> the Kfi\')ain.'tl(t and 
Cho\Ykhiunb:i editions regarding llharata's treatment of 
the Gnpa«, wo have seen that Abhinavngnpta received 
and comincnlotl upon a text wliich has been pre-cr\'od 
in K. M. win. and IIcm:ic.indnt and Mtli.iikj.ic.mdra pa»s 
under JMmrata's name definitions of particular Gnnas 
which c.in be deduced from those of tin* Ch. text (eh. III). 
Tills, together with other din'creiices of amingcmcnt of 
the two texts (noted in ch. II), tends to prove that the 
work c-xi'-ted in two diilcrcnt recensions. The definitions 
of some of tlie Gunas, howex-er, arc identical in both 
the texts. 

(iil We Iiavc proved with tiie help of facts and 
figures that the Gaudi I?l(i, as we find it iu the treatment 
of D.uidin, possesses a distinct value of its ow'ii and it 
need not be discarded ns being essentially marked by the 
of tlic standard c.xccJlenccs as lias been Iduted 
at by certain scholars (ch. V). 

(iii) Proceeding on the lines of the clinractcrisation 
of the Gunas by Abhinavagnpta nnd Ids folloxvcrs, xvc 
have attempted at a discussion of the place of Guna in 
tlic realisation of Rasa and have noted that the Dhvnni 
theorists might even hax’c recognised c.xpHcitly this 
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particular aspect of the Guna as Bliattaiiayaka has, as a 
matter of fact, done (eh. VIII A). 

(iv) We have also discussed the Agnipuran.'ilcaraV 
treatment of Eiti in connection with drama. (A^II C) 

Besides, we have \itilised to our advantage tliree 
valuable manuscripts, ri\ (1) The Abhinavabharati (2) the 
”dipika of Candidasa and (3) the ^viveka of Sridhara and 
have noted some strildng points resulting from their study. 
Thus, we have shovm fi'om internal evidences tluit : — 

(i) Following the lead of Bhatta Tauta, Abhinava- 
guptu treated Bharata’s Laksana not as a ])articular poetic 
element but as an elastic poetic principle covering the 
whole domain of poetic expression. In this ro.spect he was 
to a great extent inllueiiced by not only the main teachings 
but also the expressions and phraseology of Kuntaka 
whose theory of Vala’okti has ultimately come to bo 
identified with (Abhinava’s ti'eatment of) Bharata^s 
Lak.sana (ch. II). 

(ii) Wlule commenting on the Guna Doctrine of 
Bharata, Abhinava made an ingenious attempt to approxi- 
mate each of Bharata'’s Gunas to the corresponding 
Guna of Viimana in its double aspect but liis interpreta- 
tions have sometimes proved to be far-fetched, (ch. III). 

(iii) Yisvanatha, who is held in high esteem as a 
theorist of remarkable merit, was indebted considerably 
to Candidasa, (author of the dipika commentary of the 
K. P. ) for some of the ^dews where he differred from 
his master Mammata and for which he has so long been 
regarded as somewhat an original writer (ch. YIIIB). 

(iv) Jagannatha, the last great writer on Poetics, had 
not, before him, the original work of Ytimana but received 
the latter’s views ' from second-hand sources, possibly 
some of the commentaries of the K. P. e.g. w^eka of 
Sridhara. 
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The Concepts of Eiti and Guna which we have 
studied here arc only two of the several technical 
elements in terms of which theorists have judged ix>etic 
beauty. These two elements, therefore, analyse only a 
part of the poetic expression — not the whole of it. 
The Eiti theorists, who advocated the essential importance 
of these two elements in their theory of poetry, are 
rightly regarded as having taken only la formal view 
of poetic beauty in consideration of the fact that they 
entirely ignored the deeper aspects of poetry. But still 
they deserve a considerable amount of admiration for 
apart from other merits of their treatment already noted 
(ch. VI) they hit upon one very im])ortant fact, namely, 
the correlation of the two elements, Gupa and Riti. 
Por, when he speak of the ‘excoDenco’ of a particular 
literary composition, what we primarily understand is 
the excellence of its style and in this sense the Eiti 
theorists were, in their o\vn way,** right in treating 
the Guijas and Alaihktiras as properties of Eiti. 
But while they stopped hero, the Dhvam theorists 
went further and reconsidered the whole issue on 
the basis of their changed conception of poetic beauty. 
Any way, the importance of the word-structure [ roughly 
Riti of the older school ] was recognised by tliem although 
some did and some did not assign any technical name 
to it They could not altogether explain away the 

28. Of course the term 'Riti' does not involve ‘the 
expression of poetic Individuality’ and as such it cannot be 
regarded as strictly equivalent to the English word ‘style’ (S.K. De, 
Sanskrit Poetics, Vol 11 . pp. 115-16}, but scholars have often 
used the Utter term loosely m connection with the former 
specially in view of the fact that Sanskrit Poetic theorists have 
seldom considered this particular aspect, viz, the element of 
individuality m poetic composition excepting probably Kuntaka 
who classified his Margas on the basis of iiidn idual nature and 
culture of poets. 

35 
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intimate association between the word-structure and the 
technical poetic excellence [Riti and Guna]. All of them 
were, however, unanimous on the point that both the 
Guna and the word-structure must ultimately remain 
subservient to Rasa, the underljdng soul of sentiment. 
This position is not far removed from the common-sense 
point of \uew that the style of a poetic composition 
should be suitable to its theme. 
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K P (lipikl 0 fn , 96 fn , 200 fn , 210 fn , 21s fn , 237 fn , 
214 fn 

K P Vi\ckn 257 fn 
lCicakn\ idln 32 
ICjrlhlrjnnlii 07 fn 
Klnn”ln«^mbl^'l^ x 17 fn , 129 

"loc'vni tom on Dlixanjlloki 10 fn , 200 fn , 203 fn, 
20S fn, 210 fn , 211 fn , 212 fn , 211 fn , 229 fn 

jrrtnikjac'indn’s ®6'imkc(n 27 30 fn, 32, HO fn 
Mcslndtlt-i 131 

Natj-iilstm R. 10 fn , 13 fn , 181. 210 fn , 233. 270 
Xjlinko^a 210 

Pntlpwidrij 'i<obhQ«an'x 227 fn , 23 1 fn 

Eaglmx ani'i 116, 143 
Ila«n"mig^dli'ir'i 86 fn, 204 fn , 21h fn 
Ra*! innx il uuklra 23 fn. 

Slbitjadarpam, G fn , 13 fn, 25 fn , IG, 5G fn , 58, 113 fn , 
147 fn , 174 fn , 177 fn , 200 fn , 218 fn , 222 fn , 237 fn , 
239, 242 fn , 243 fn , 267 fn 

Sinslcrit Poetics 22 fn , 31 fn , 36 fn , 43 fn , 58 fn , 65 fn, 
67 fn , 68 fn , 81 fn , 83 fn.. 95fn , 107 fn , llOfn , 117 fn , 
118 fn , 218 fn , 220 fn , 252 fn , 253 fn , 267 fn , 272 fn 
S'lr'isv'iti'knnthiibhann'i 23 fn , GO fn , 100 fn , 148, 189 
SiSiip'tl'ix 'idh'i 164 fn , 240 
4iiiglnprik"i<i 148 fn, 176 fn, 183 fn 
Subhasitavah 135 

Tarunax acaspati — com on K D 55fn,57,»59, 61 fn, 66, 
67, 70, 76, 79 
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Uttararamacarita 188 

Vakroktijivita 4 fn., 19, 143 
Vagbliatalamkara 234 fn. 
Vyaktiviveka 20 


0 

VERSE-INDEX 

The references are to pages. 

Alpam nirmitam iika^am analocyaiva vcclhasii 79. 
Anatyarjunabianma-sadrksaiiko balaksaguh 65. 
Auyo’nyasobha-iauanad babbuva 17 fn. 

Arthinam krpana drstis tvanmukhe patitii sakrfc 75. 
Asvapehi mama .4idliubliajanat 103. 

Ayam nanakaro bliavati siikha-diihka-\^"atikara]i 95. 

Balendu-vakrany avilca^abbavat 129. 

Candana-pranayodgandhir mando malaya-marutah 66. 

Cam candramasam bhiru bimbam pasyaitad ambare 69. 
Cyuta-sumanasah kundah puspodgamesvalasii driimrib 
34, 101. 

Devadhisnyam ivaradhyam adya prabbrti no grliam 79. 
Dirgbapuccba/3 catuspadab kakudmanUambakambalab 
152 fn. 

Drstvaikasana-samstbite priyatame pascad upetyadarat 
29, 100 fn. 

Esa raja yada laksmim praptaviin brabmana-priyab 68. 
Gato’stam arko bbatindur yanti vasaya paksinab 78. 

Harinoddbrta ■ bbub kbura-ksunna nagasrg-lobitad udadbeh 
74. 

Harih pita barir mata barir blu’ata barih subrt 259. 

Hanyate sa vararoba smarenakanda-vairina 5 fn. 
Hatboddbata-jatodbhato gatapato nato nrtyati 257 fn. 

Indor indivara-dyuti/laksma laksmim tanoti 64, 
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Jyotir-lekhil-valayi galitaih yasya varliaiu bliavSnl 133. 
Kim brnmas tava vlraWiii vayam ami yasrain dharS- 
khandala 255 fn. 

Kim cintayasi saklie tvam...5 fn. 

Kokil.alapa-vficrdo mfmi cti malajTinilal.i 66. 

IMadhiirayS madlm-bodhita mildliavl 2-10. 
Maitrj'adi-citta-parikannavido vidhfiya 164 fn. 

Mali! mahavarjihcna lohit^d uddlirtodadhcb 74 fn. 
Mandallkytya barliani kanthair madhura-gitibhil.i 73. 

!Ma bbail.i ^a^aiika mama bldhuni nasti r.lliub 104. 
MslatIdSma langliitam bhramaraib G4, 72. 

Malatimala lolalikalila 64. 

Nayaua-samuttliaiii jyotir atrch 9a. 

NamSpyanya-taror nimlHtain abhDt tat t5vad unmllitam 
134. 

Nyak?oj,m ksapital.i pak?al.i...73. 

Prasldii tyaja manyum aSjasil 101. 

Prcy. 1 n sflyam apflkrtal.i sa^apatliam p.'idfinatalti kfintaya 
107. 

Prsthesu Sai'iklia-sakalacchavisu cchadanSm 41. 

Rasavad amytaib kah sandcho mndhtlny api nfinyathfi 105. 

Sa k^atriyas trSriasalml.i satuiii yab 191 fn. 

Sarira-matrcna narcndra (isthan 143. 

Savarna kany.aka rapa-yauvanarambha-55lini 99. 

Smarah kharah khalali kantnh 70. 

Sva-c.’irana-vinivistair nupiirair narttakinSm 256. fn. 
Svapiti yavad ayaiii nikatc janab 106 fn. 

Tvam cvamsaundarysi sa ca ruciratayaih paricitab 43, 
106, 166. 

Te bimalayam amautiya punah prcksya ca Solinara 96. 
Upagiri puruhntasyai§a senaniveSali 142. 

Upastam hasto mo vimala-mani-kanci-padam idam 99. 
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Vilulita-madini-cllifirn inanjarlr lolayanli 38, 94. 
Vilulita-makarandii manjarir narlayatiti 3S, 94. 
Yirahinigana-carvana-sadhanain 191 fii. 

Yadi bliavati vaca« cyutaih <i:micbhyah 00 fn. 
Yuvater iva ruiiani ai'iga kavyain 90 fn. 


D 

SUBJECT-INDEX 

1 The following abbreviations have been used : — 

Bh=Bharata, Jag=Jagannatha 

Bhri=Bhriniaha 

D=Dandin, con=conncction 

V=Vamana 

K.D. =Kavyridar.4a 

Bhj “Bhoja, Dliv=Dlivani 

def== definition, comp. = comparative, imp= importance 
K=Kuntaka 

AP.= Agnipurana ] . 

Abhijatya — a Guna in IC 133, 140 ; 

Abhinavagupta— on comp, importance of avoidance of 
Dosa and presence of Guna 2. 
abhinaya — in Bh important factor in realisation of 
Rasa 9 ; classifications of 9. 

abhivyakti — process of the realisation of Rasa 138, 199 fn., 
one of the six sabdarthalaifakaras in A. P., 185 fn. 
abhyantara — division of Bhi"s Gunas=art/m-{;i{na of 
earlier writers 159. 

Adbhuta Rasa 210 

Agnipurana — conies after Bhj 176 ; def. of poetry , 17 7; 
its Riti iheoreiically differ eni from that in D 179, 
associated with abhinaya in dinma 179 ; enumel'ates 
four Ritis 180-3 ; Giinas and Alamkaras — distinction 
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not ■\vcll nnrkcd 185 , clissification of Gunas 187-8 , 
chanctcnstics of Gunas in detail 188-93 , classification 
of Glims disclosed 194 , his treatment criticized 
195-G 

Agrimjaha -character of Bharata’s n) Ud irata 
as read bj Abhmava 43— «amc of V imana^s 10b= 
aithagiina Madliurja of Dandm 70, 
aharja — one of the four tjpes of abhina>a 9 
ah irj - Sobh i — in\ oh cd in ICs Vicitra M'irga 145 
Akhj ijik I — \aneti of kavja 76 , 77 fn 241 
Alamkara — avidc implication of the term 56, 89 , its 
restricted sense oG, 89, 90 General def b> D 57 , 
distinction from Guna in V 90 , position of 
in K^s Vicitra M^irg*! 136 , not sharplj distinguished 
from Guna in Bhj 157 , distinguished from Guna in 
thcDh\am thcorj 201, its relation with Rasa in the 
Dh\ thcor) 202 

alarakaraKlambara— entertained hi the Gaurlas 67 , its 
nature 67 fn 

Alamkara ^Istra— tlic mom object of the tynters 1, 
difficulty of their task 117-8 fn , Agnipurana — contains 
the first treatise on — a 'wrong mow 194 
alpapiana syllables— their application in D 63, 72 
Analamkara — in the ailUviat set of Bhj’s Dosas — its 
corrospondinff Guna 152 

Analogy — bet the kavja and the human body 218-19, 
219 fn 238 

Anarthaka— jjfldodosn in Bhj — its corresponding vat&e^ika 
Gvna 168 

angabhmay a — in Bharata 10 
angika — one of four types of abhinaya 9 
Anirvyudha— in the auttmat set of Bhj’s Dosas— its 
corresponding Guna 151 , corresponds partly to V^s 
Saynata-uparyaya 153 
37 
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anitya — Alamkaras so characterised in V 58, 90a ; variety 
of Dosas in the new theorj' 200. 

anitya— 22\ 

Anubhava— a factor in the realisation of Easa 9 fn. 179, 
207 ; its fourfold character in the A. P. 177-8 fn., 197 

Anumana — a ‘pramZtna used by Jag. in con. vuth his 
treatment of Guna 250. 

Anupriisa — difference of nature in Gauda and Vaidarbha 
modes 69-70 ; its two varieties in D 69 fn. ; a sahda- 
lamkara 232 

anyacchajuT-yoni— a dmsion of artha in con. with V^s 
artliaguna Saniiidhi 103, 

Anyartha — pacladosa in Bhj, — its corresponding Vaisesika 
Gnna 169. 

Aprasanna — in the arlHmat set of Bhj^s Dosas — its 
corresponding Guna 151. 

Aprastutaprasamsa — a poetic figure 135 

Apratita — padadosa in Bhj — its corresponding Vaisesika 
Guna 170. 

Aprayojaka— in Bhj— its coiTCsponding Vai- 
sesika Guna 171. 

Aprayukta — padadosa in Bhj— its corresponding Vai- 
sesika Guna 168 ; Mammata'’s treatment of 168 fn., 

Apartha Dosa— when not a Dosa in D 81 fn.. 

Apustartha in Bhj— its corresponding Vai- 
sesika Guna 169. 

aritimat— set of Dosas in Bhj 60 fn., 149; propriety of 
the name 154 ; Gunas corresponding to this set of 
Dosas in Bhj 150-1. 

arocakin— in con. with K^s Madhyama Llarga 141. 

arohavarohakrama in con. with V's sahdaguna Samadhi 
— its two ways of interijretation 102. 

arthadambara — entertained by the Gaudas 67 ; its nature 
67 fn. 
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nrlhosj-i pnndluh — cliimcter of V’s atihaguna Oj^s— 
its fi\ c \ 'irictiC'' 95-6 

Arth-wmlvti— Gun'i of Bh'inti in KM ind Ch texts 
40-41 , of Dandin 73 distinguisljcd from D’s Pns idi 
74 , of Vflm'in'i 106, its attha — vinotj corresponds to 
Dindin’s poetic fi"«ro S\‘ibhi\okti 107, of Bhj 
161, Jus Cah<laguna~\)*t> Artli‘i\' 5 nkfi nnd arihaguym 
=V’ti Gun i of the smiic name 161 , in Jag 253, 257 
Artln\’>'\kti — 6ab(1agnua included under Pnsidi and 
arlhnguna included under Svablrivokti in the new 
tlieor> 220-30 

Asidhu — padadosa in Bhj — its corresponding VaibCfika 
Otina 107 

Asamartlii — pedado^a in BIij — its corresponding Va/sc^da 
Gutia 1G9 , distinguished from AaScaka Dosa in 
Mnmmata 1C9 fn 

Asannsta— in the antonaf set of Bhj's Dosas— its 
corresponding Guna 151 

Aililatv — Do«a comes under gytimijaidinD 70, bhumUitha 
in Bh 71 fn and diistata in Bh^ 71 fn , 
i^raj usnjabh ill — the standard of distinction between 
bahdagiina and arlhaguna etc C8, 84 D’s Gums 
judged in the light of this standard 84 V imana 
caches it 81, lOS Ins consistency avith regard to fins 
standard discussed lOS , the same of Bhj 174 
'ttman— of Kavja first sought b> V — its implication in 
V87 

At>iikti — m connection with D’s Kanti 79, 

Ancitya— a Guna in K — jircsent in all compositions 131 , 
its characteristics 142 3 , in Ksemendra it is the soul 
of poetry 144 , its treatment by the Dhvani theorists 
143, 167 

Aurjitya— Guna of Bbj its sabda \ 'xnaty =V's sabda-gtma 
Ojas and artka \anety=D’g poetic figure wyasil 162 
Avantik'l— Riti in Bhj 156, 
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a)’Oiii— a division of in con. with V^s arlha-guna 

Samfidhi 103. 

billiya — division of Bhj^s Gun as sabdaginri of earlier 
writers 159. 

Bhattanuyaka— recognises, in a way, the place of Gnna in 
the realisation of Basa 208 fn. 

ban film— Three kinds in D (35; particular types entertained 
in Gauda and Akaidarbha modes S3. 

Bbavika — Gnna of Bhj 105, Alaiiikara in Bhii and D 50. 

bhavya— subdivision of arllm in con. with arlha-guna 
Samfidhi 10b 

Bibhatsa — Rasa 210, 239. 

Bhiimaha 46, does not attach much importance to Riti and 
Gnna as elements of poetry 50 ; does not use the term 
gmm in con. vith iMadlmrya etc. 50 ; his .«o-called 
Gunns bear no relation to other poetic elements 50 ; 
his remarks on Gnna very cautions 52 ; lli.s Gnnas 
and Alaiiikaras contiguous to each other and co- 
extensive 53 ; is the first to note a non-deternng 
character of Dosa 54, 81 fn. ; similarities of treatment 
with the A. P. 113 fn. ; 

Bharata — his LaVs/nia as read by Abhinava IS ; 
treatment of his Gunas scrutijiized 45 ; his Lak.^ana, 
Guna and Alanikrira=beauty of the language in 
which dramatic characters speak 21 ; Dosas— positive 
entities 22 ; Gunas — negations of Dosas 22. 

Bhayanaka Rasa 210 

Bhinnartha — Dosa in Bh. 71 fn., 

Bhoja — deals with two distinct sets of Gunas 150 ; Gunas 
corresponding to the arliimai set of Dosas 150-1 ; his 
viparyaya Dosas mostly correspond to the viparyayas 
of 152 ; his idea of D’s Madhurya ill-conceived 
153 ; ignores the spmt of D’s treatment 153-4 ; V^s 
influence on him 154 ; his treatment of Ritis unique 
155 ; their relation mth K^s Margas 155 ; enumerates 
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as many as six Ritis 156 ; characteristics of his Ritis 
156 ; they are similar to those of the Ritis cited by 
V 156 fn. ; scheme of Ritis discussed 157 ; reason of 
his failure to attract any following 15S ; includes Riti 
under the ^abdalamkuras 159, observes no theoretical 
distinction between Guna and Alainkfira 159 ; classifica- 
tion of his Gu^as, 159 ; characteristics of his individual 
Gunas of sabda and ariha 160-66 ; his Vaisesika 
Gxinas 167-72 ; propriety of his classification of Gunas 
discussed 173 ; defective standard of distinction 
between the iabdaguna and the arihagiina 174 ; 
unnecessary multiplication of his Gupas 174-5 ; merits 
of his treatment 175-C. 

Concluding remarks 270-4, 

Corpapada — VSraana 32, Bharata 33. 

— Condemns Dosa in any form 2, the school to 
■which he belonged 112, —the professed object 
of his work 56, implication of the term Alaihkflra 
in his work 50 ; distinction between his Gupas 
and AlaihkSras 58 ; enumerates the ten Gunas as 
the special characteristics (or life-brcatli) of a good 
diction 59 ; his well-known verse differently interpreted 
62 ; detailed cliaractcristics of his Gunas 63-80 : liis 
handhas 65-06 ; includes Ablilntft under Gramyata 
70 fn. ; his treatment of Guna scrutinized 83 ; his 
Marga a resultant and not strictly an independent 
element 85. 

Definition of poetry' — a very' difficult task for the theorists 
117-8 fn. ; by K. 121 ; by Bhj. 149, 158; iu the A.R, 177 ; 
Mammata 220, Jag 251, his broad conception of Guna 
judged in the light of this def. 251-53. 

Degree of Gunas iu the realisation of particular Rasas 211. 
228 , 239 , 254 fn. 

Dcaya— pada-rfo^rt in Bhj— its corresponding vaiscsikci 
Ginia 171, 
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Dhvani — different meanings of tlie term 200 fn. 

dipta — not tlie name of the vijmryaya in D’s Siikiimarata 
73, 

dipti — mental condition involved in Easas like Raiidi'a 
204, 206, 211 fn. 

Dosa— general character 2, 7, avoidance insisted 2, in 
Pre-dhvani schools judged from a limited i^oint of 
view 6, Dosa in one treated as Guna by another 3, to 
■svhat extent it mars poetic beauty 6, finer distinctions 
in its nature 6, serves, under special circumstances, 
to enhance poetic beauty 4-5, 54 fn. : 81-2 fn ; 167-72 ; 
187 fn. Bhrds treatment of 71 fn. ; this repeated in 
D. 71 fn ; property of kihda and arfha in the early 
writers 6, 86 fn., 87 fn. ; general def. by V 91 ; 
A. P, 186 ; 

Dosahiina — its real importance 4, 5, 6, 

di'iiti or iii’dratfi — mental condition involved in the 
realisation of Rasa 206, 207, 211 fn.. 

Element of individuality in poetic composition 273. 

gadha-bandhatva in connection with Abhinava^s reading 
of Bharata’s Ojas 38=same in Vamana 94. 

Gambhirya— Guna of Bhj. 163-4, its ^abda variety includes 
all concepts of Dhvani of the Bhvani school. 

Gati— Guna of Bhj 165, so6d«-variety=V^s sabdagtmn 
Samfidlii 165. 

Gaudi — Riti in D 59-62 (strictly Gauda Miirga) its 
established tradition 61, 82 ; its broad characteristics 
62-63, qualities more or less common with the 
Vaidarbhi 63 fn., 69, 71, 74, 76, 81, 82, 152 ; ideals con- 
trasted with those of the Vaidarbhi in D 65 ; 66 ; 69 ; 
73 ; 80 ; 83 ; its character in Bhj 156 ; in A. P. 181-2, 
def. by Vi^vaniltha 239. 

Gaudiya kiivya — what particular type liked by Bhfi 52 ; 
Gaudiya Riti in Y. 87 ; 
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GmMbjn and Vaidarbln K'l\>ns— distinction not much 
fiN cured b) Bill 51 , ^ 

Glntanl in connection wth V's mthaguna fele^n 100, 
101 fn , spirit in\ohcd in it corresponds to BhjS 
a) IhaSlc^a ICO , 

Grim} ' 1 — in the aititmat «et of Blij^s Dosas—its corres 
ponding Gunn 151, 152, Afililatl included under it 
like D^s Cun'! of the sinic mme 172 , when not n f lult 
172, 187 fn 

Gudh'lrthi— in phj — its corresponding laiSc’^ika 
Gum 170, when not a fiiiltin A P 187 fn 

Gum — Vfiimm the c'lrhcst known witcr to gi\c a 
definition 87, in Bhinti intliidod under triuliibhinaya 
^^o^g \\ ith Liksirn Dos-i, Ahiiik ira 11, generil tJicoro- 
tic.ll position 11, niutinl rchtionsliip of these 1 clcnicnks 
not oxphined in JsatM <5sln 12, tins term in Bln not 
rc«tnctcd to a tcchmc'il poetic c\cellcncc- but means 
poetic beaut} m general 50, its SaOtfa and aii/ta 
^a^l 0 tlcs not CAprcssly distinguislicd BJi and D C8, 
84, Bids treatment of scnitiin/cd 45 , D’s treatment 
of scrutim/cd 81 , def b} V Imam 85 , propert} of 
Sabda and ni Ifia iii V 91 , standard of distinction 
between its sfibda and atdia i me tics 84, 108, V's 
treatment of Ecmfiwircd 109-10 , propriet> of 
enumerating its arlJia a and} in the light of V’s def 
of Riti discu'scd 109 , its bro id character in K 145-G, 
K's Bclieme of scnitimred 14G , distinguished 
from the Alauikfins in the Dhi am theorj 201 , 
enumerated as tlircc b> the Dh\ thconsts 203, 
mental conditions maoUed in them 204, 211 , 

their relationship with the mental conditions 20G-7 , 
necessit} of recognising as an independent poetic 
element 207, its part in tlic realisation of Rasa 207 , 
its substrata in the new theory 209 , which Gunas 
belong to winch Rasas 209-11, ten Gunas of carher 
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Jugiipsu — sthayi-bhriva in tlic rcalis»'iton of Adbhuta 
Rasa 211 fn. 

Kaifiiki— \Ttti 184. 

Kanina — Rasa 98, 209, 216. 

Ka?{a — padadosa in Rlioj.i — its corrcspondinj:i; Vaisc^ika 
Guna 168 ; Snitikatu or Kastatva in Mammata IbS fn., 

Kathora— in the arltimat set of Blij’s Dosas— its corres- 
ponduig Guna 151. 

Katha — variety of Kri\’yn 77 fn. 

• Kavj'a — dr^yn and *m! ya varieties — theoretical distinction 
not much favoured by Bliarata 12. 

Kfivya-Sarira — its implication in V 86 fn. 

Kavi-vj’ap5ra — involved in Bf/s Lak^ana as read by 
Abliinava and in K*s Vakrokti 19 ; its importance in 
K*s theory of poctr>' 117, 123. 

Kii^^a— padndoja in Bhoja— its corresponding Vailesika 
Guna 170. 

Kmntda lania 72. 

Komalata— in A. P. 190. 

KomalR — Vftti in Udbhata 213 fn. Komahl or Gramyfi 
^’^tft tn Mamma{a 232. 

Kuntak.a— -expounds Bha^s theory of Vakrokti 113 j main 
object of his work 114 ; indebted to Bh.afta Tauta 
for the formulation of his theory 20, 114 ; a very 
sympathetic critic 116 ; his treatment compared with 
that of the ortliodox tlicorists 120 ; his definitions of 
kav>a and his poetic outlook explained 121-24; place 
of poetic figures in his Vakrokti 123-24; classifies 
kilvj’a on the basis of the nature of poets 125, 128 ; 
classifies Margas on the basis of the tlirec varieties 
of kavya 125 ; his conception of Jtlflrga ( or Riti ) 
compared with that of Vamana 126 ; criticizes the 
name of Ritis after localities, discusses the characteris- 
tics of each Marga .and the Gupas attaclicd to it 129-44, 
imparts broad character to the Gunas 145-G ; merits 
38 
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\ 7 nn)->l.n Rlnlnii'i nrtin Oiim trMloil ni mere 
neRnlion of the Uo'-i nirai )/ riali n in llic nci thcorj 

220- to, 2h3, in the niiv'in>'llohn 201 , 207, 203 , def b> 
Mninnnln 223 

MlRndhl— Ulti in Ilh) lOT 
mah-iprnm inrim-niiphnlion in I) CJ 01 , 72 
Mimmnt-i-hii dof of h-i\}-i 225. if< mtiire nnd in con-i- 
tenci mih hi- tnUmcnt 221-22. Ini trentment 
iiinl)-ed 222. Vrltis in hi- tlicon of iwelr} 222, his 
cleireiit distinetion lirt. Clinmiid Ahiuhtn 222-3, 
disciis-es the rcl ition-hip liet tlic leltcn- nnd the Gnn is 

221- 0 , tntici-es enrher \leits on tile |>o*ition of Glim 

and Ainnihe.n 22ti 8, las def of Gains 22s reduces tlm 
number of .'(i/«hi- 3 »iMs to three 229-30 , evphins nti'ij 
tlie mJhnrjmw 230, di-eiis-es the Idlers fnoiiriblc for 
pirticid ir Gnn is 231, docs not -idmit Itlli ns n f cpnritc 
element 231 

Xotnflstri of I!lnnn.-d<nls nninl> nith dr technitpics 
-confiins nnternls for tlie liter dtielopmtnl of n 
thcon ofroetnh. I-iksiin. Ginn, \hnikiri, Dosi, 

to be ludRed ns HibscrMcnt to prodiiunc tlie dniintic 

cflcct 8 , iirrinRtiiicnt of eoiiie of the clnpters in Ch. 
nnd Iv. M torts 10, imjiorf incc of 
disciis-cd 11, plice of Inkeiin, Gum, Ahiukltri— the 
contort in Minch the j ocuir 12-13 , their fnndimenbil 
(li'-tinction 11 

Nej'vU'x DoS';— m connection Ds ArtlmnjikU 

Gunn 71 

Nej'lrtha— mthcrtii/iwn/fctofnigfi Do^as— its corres- 

IKnidinR Gum 151— Jw/rtrfo'fwiu Bl‘OJ fits correspond- 
ing Vnuesika Gunn 170 

«j/ya— Gunns so called mV 58,90, \nnct} of Do«n>o m 

the new tlicor> 200, 231 

Non-orthodox ;\ntcrs— their gcneml tlieorcticnl position 

113 
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Ojas of Bliarata in K. M. T. and Cli. T. 3S ; in Bha^s 
Kavyalamkara 52 ; of Dandin 76 ; of Vamana 94-97, 
of Blioja 3 62, his Ojas the same Guna D 

162 ; of A. P. same as D’s 190 ; in Jag 253, 257, 
sabda-guna included under Ojo-vj^anjaka-ghatana 
artlia-guna or treated as mere negation of the Dosa 
vaicitrya-miitra in the new theory. 230, 264 ; in the 
Dhvanyaloka 204, 207. 

Ojas— def. by Mammata 228. 

’P^’or-ubhaijaguna in A. P. 193. 

Pancali Riti — enumerated first by Vamana 86, def. V. 87 ; 
Bhj 156 ; A. P. 181, 

PaScali — Riti def. by Vi^vanatha 239. 

Parikara — Alamkara 98. 

parusa varna — 72, 105. 

Parusa — Vrfcti in Udbhata 213 fn. 

Parusa — in Mammata 232. 

Preyas— Guna of Bhj, its sdbda variety D’s Poetic figure 
Prey as 163. 

Poetic beauty — Predhvani theorists judge it chiefly in 
terms of Guna and Alamkara 54 fn. ; its general source 
70 ; a uniform theory of difficult to secure 117. 

Poetic ideals of Riti and Dhvani schools compared 88 fn. ; 

Poet’s liberty— three sorts of 39. 

Poetry a deviation from ordinary siJeech 117. 

Post-dhvani writers — nature of their task 219-20, 220 fn. ; 

Prakasavarsa — follows mostly Bhoja’s scheme of Gunas 
159 fn. 

prala'ainabheda in connection with Bharata’s Samata 34, 

4 

prakramabheda involved in V’s arthagima Samata 101, 

Praudhi — Guna of Bhoja 166, arthagima in A. P. 191. 

Prasada of Bharata 3 1 ; in Bha’s Kavyalamkara 52— the 
same Guna in Bh 52 ; of Dandin 64, of Vamana 98-9 ; 
of Kuntaka in the Sukmnara Marga 132 ; in the Vicitra 
Marga 139 ; of Bhoja 160 ; ubliaya-guna in A. P. 191, 
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In Jhk 2ri3, 257 ; *nUh-gitij<z inclndwl nndor 
vj'nnjaka-^lnt.'in.l nrtha-^una or trcatnl nioro 
ncjpllon (»f (ho Do^i Adliika-|nd.itvn in (he ncv.* thoory 
223-30, 207 ; PniK."(Ja — in tho Dhvanyillokn 203, 207, 

Pfa^Jidn — (|of. by Mammai-t 22S. 

iti A. P. ^’V utihft-^fiulmnnr fj'i 
awl rt r////? -»»/•« W/f//} 1P2. 

n jmmiinn by Ja". in con, T.'ilh hi*; 

Ircatinonl of Gnna 250. 

Pmvpt!— 177. 1R3, 181. 

l)rlhnl-]yttlnlrft in V*h ^ntnin-^unn Mrnllmrj'n. lOI. 

Puna^^kU\--^vh(■!J n<»l a fauU r»l f«. 

IPiffa — uhhniin-ijintn In A. P- 19.3. 

Itn«n— Tiio «onl of Pootry 115, 177. pl.iro of fitiyn in it« 
realisation 207. it^* ilcplcbon In iwrtry—luKli fihwxlanl 
of perfection 115; a very Imiwrlanl factor in K^m 
S nknmllra Mfirpa 131 ; Inrlwlwl under tl>e alrama 
v.arirty of I))i\*am acc. to the Dhvani tllcori^ls 109 fn, 
Ikt«as— how many? 201 fn, not in tlu* above 
technical sense in I) 67, 

Ua'avat — Alauikflra in the Dhvani school 190 fn, 200 fn. 

Raudra— llasa 1G8 fn, 200 fn, 201, 207, 210, 239, SIl. 

Riti— the term fitnndanlNtsl by A’'fimnna 55; sonl of 
Poctrj* 65 ; no trace in Rharata 49, 92; Antiquity of 
the thcoty 55, 92 ; Vflmaiin, the earliest known writer 
to give a <hjf. ; propriety of cntiinenifinK arilin- 
{7W«<7.9 in the liglit of V'h dcf. of Riti (li«citsce<l 100; 
Bhj*H miiquo treatment If 5 ; !«<» derivative def. 155; 
number goes up in Bl»j 150; in A. P. 177, not 
connected with Guna 179 ; this element not recognised 
ns such in the Dhvaiiy.'llokii 212. its justification of 

• its inclusion under the bmhlhj-nrainhha variety 
of anubhnva 184; its gcncnil tlicoretical position in 
A. P. Ifrl. 
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n pirticuhr I'^pcct of AblutnvVn arlha-gima 
Oja«»39=tlic ‘•imc of Yfiininn 96 , lurtlj cqumlcnt to 
Bb/s Siuk‘‘Cjn Gun 1 161 

S'uug!nl'in‘i— (‘<nu\nlcnt to HUi in Bln'xnj'i- 
lokn 77 fn 

Si»u^lnl'\n'l — n poetic fictor m the Dli\ ftn> Mok'i Fomc 
^vlnt nkm to lUti 211, iN ch‘^‘‘ificilioii 211, its 
iiltinntc functnui 211, «Vi*nkcns Rifi tliroti„h Gum 
211, rcl'ilion'‘lup b(.t the Siiii}*ln( m^i nntl the Gum 
215-7 

S'uunuHtxn— Gum ofBhojilGS, its \ vict) “V'a 
arthagitna l^ra^'idn 165 
S’iiu\idh'Iin— urtlnpinn iti A I\ 190 
Siiudifjdln— n jxidarlooa in corrc'spondH);: Vni- 

fic«ik I Gum 171 

S'liikscpi— Gum of BIioji 161, see 
sUmtrQgaiia in conncctron wth Blnnt'i'b Ojns 38 
fioiiLi— R ivt 201 f» 210 fn, 2U, 239 
S'\s'itu<n>'i Do«i— >\licu not a Do®*! in D 82 fn 
in connection iMth !)*« rasa CS 
Siubhripii — 1 Guim in K-present in nil compositions 131, 
its clnnctcnstics 1 1 i 
Snubh^Bja — ithUaya-gitna \i\ A P 192 
Siukpm>iv— Gum of Bhj 163 

S'lukuinarj 1 of Blmnti 40, Sukum5nit'l of Bsndm 72, 
distinguished from blcm 72 , of Vfmnin 105 , of 
Blioja 162, Ins taMn-guna—fi’ymfi Guna m D 1C2 , of 
A P same ns D s 189 , in Jng 253, 257 , ^abdn guna 
included uudor Kasjatca attha gima or treated ns 
mere negation of the Bo’^a Amangala rDpi^llla in 
the new thcorj 230, 263 

Saundarya=Poctic bcauty=gcncral def of Alanikflra in 
" V 89 , means of arrmng at 89, 91 
^itlula — in the mllunai set of Bhj^s Do'ias — its corres- 
ponding Guna 150 
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Slesa — of Bharata opposite to his Artlialuna Dosa in 
some of its aspects 22, — its two-fold definition 28 ; 
— of Dandin 63 ; of Viimana 99-100 ; of Bhoja 160, 
his artha-guna~'V^B Artlia-Slesa 160 ; of A. r=V^s 
03 as=D’ Slesa 188 ; in Jag 253, 257. ^,ab(la-gnna 
included under ojo-vyanjaka ghatanfi, artJm-guiia 
; included under vaicitrya-matra in the new theory. 

Srngara— Rasa 204, 207, 209, 216, 217, 239, 241. 

Karuna — Rasa 217, 239. 

Sruti-dusta or Srutilcatu Dosa — when not a fault 168 fn, 
200 fn. 

Sruty-anuprasa — involved in D’s IMadhurya Guna 67, 
68, 83. 

sikula — particular aspect of Dosa in V 91, 

sthayi-hhava involved in the realisation of Rasa 207, 267. 

sugamaiva in connection with V^s artha-guna Samatfi 

101 . 

suggested sense — its three broad divisions 115. 

siilisma — particular aspect of Do.sa in V, 91 ; sub-division 
of artha in con. vith A’^’s ariha-guya Samfidhi 104. 

Sukumara— niarga of K=Vaidarbhi Riti of the Riti 
theorists 128 ; its characteristics in detail 129-31 ; 
distinguished from the Vicitra Marga 136 fn. 

Su^abdata — Guna of Bhj, its ^aheja variety Bhfds Sau^a- 
bdya and ariha variety uhhaya-guna Pra.^astya in 
A.'P. 163. 

Transference— involved in D’s Samiidlii 80— its three 
varieties 80. 

Udara or Udatta Guna of Bharata in K. M. and Ch. 
texts 42 ; of Dandin 75-6 ; of Vamana 106 ; of Bhoja 
161, his sabda-guna V^s Guna of the same name 161 ; 
Audarya of A. P. includes Bhj^s sabda-giiyas Audfirya 
and Udattata 189. Udarata, an artha-guna in A. P. 
190 ; in Jag 253, 257. 
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Udanta — sahila-gima included under ojo-vjanjaka- 

glntana, artha-guna or treated as mere negation of 
the Dosa Gramjatva in the new theory 229-30, 264 
Udbhata — his view re tlic nature of Gunas and Alam- 
karas 226-7 fn 

Udattata — Guna of Bh]~ second Udara of D 162 
Ukti — Guna of Bhj 166, its attha variety =V's artha^ 
Quiia Tjdarata 166 

ukiiiaicitrya — character of V^s attlia guna Madhurya 105 
Upalal Sana 59, 208, 210 fn 

Upanaganka — vrtti in Udbhata 213 fn , m Mammata 232 
Utpreksa — poetic figure 130, 147 

Vamana — the earliest known writer to give a def of 
Riti and Gum 85, develops the crude teachings of 
D 86, 87, quest after ‘soul’ of poetry original with 
him 88 , first to judge the relative imp of the poetic 
elements 89 , def and classification of Do«a 91, his 
treatment oil zpanjaya ov sTihsnm Do^as 92 , doubles 
the Gunas of Bh and B 93 , detailed charactenstics 
of his Gunas 94-107 , his Samats developed directly 
from D’s 102 , his arguments for accepting SamSdhi 
as a special ex,cellencc 103 , reads a new meaning in 
the Gunas of his predecessors 84, 108 , importance of 
his theory discussed 88-9, 111 
lai nanuprasa in connection with D’s vag-rasa 69, 83, 

1 ai iia in connection with B’s Kanfi Guna 78 , in Bha 
78,79 

lacya lacaJ a-caiutia-hetu — Gnnas and Alamkaras so 
called by the Dhv am theorists 198 
ii/atafta— character of V’s Aaht7a-^/^^«a Udarata 106 
Vagbhata I — his treatment of Riti and Guna 234 fn 
Vagbhata 11— adheres to the dasa-guna theory 235 his 
inconsistency re • his treatment of Guna 236, admits 
Ritis following Candidosa 236-7 
39 
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Vagabhinayn — importance in i^futya.sastra discussed 11. 

vug-ram — involved in D’s Madhurya Guna 67-68 ; another 
name sabila-inudhurya 68 ; 82. 

Vaidarbha — what particular t}'pe not liked by Bli/i .61. 

Vaidarbhi — Riti in D o9 ( strictly Vaidarbha IMfirga ) ; 
its broad cliaractcristics 62-63 ; ideals contrasted 
with those of the Gaudi 65-66 ; 69 ; in Y 86 ; in Bhj 
156 ; in A. P. 182 ; dcf. by Visvanfitlia 239. 

vaisamya — in connection with D7s Samatil 66. 

Vaii^esika— division of Bhj’s Gunas 159 ; its character, 
propriety of the name 160 ; its classification 166 ; 
later -sn’iters regard it as Guna only secondarily 167 ; 
°Gunas corresponding to the qmda-doms of Bhj 167-72, 
those corresponding to the rakyadoms 172 ; division 
of Gunas in A. P. 187-8 ; these exjdained 195. 

Vakrokti — literal meaning 119 fn. ; in Bhfi 19, 50, 51 fn. ; 
individual power of the poet involved there in 18, 20, 
114 ; K. expounds Bha’s theory 113 ; def. by K. 117, 
123 ; life of poetry in K. 117, 121-24 ; 144 ; Bh’s 
Laksana as read by Abhinava identical with it 19 ; in 
K. it is an all encompassing poetic factor 119 fn. ; 
includes the vaiions poetic elements of the orthodox 
schools 119 fn., 144, 145, its character and scope in Bhii 
and K compared 119 fn., poetic figures — a particular 
variety of Vakrokti in K 124. 

subdivision of arf/za in con. with V^s ariha- 
guna Saniiiclhi 104. 

vasiu-rasa — involved in D’s Madljurya Guna 67 ; another 
name artha-madlmrya 70. 

vibhava — involved in the realisation of Rasa 9 fn., 207 ; 267. 

Vicitra— marga of K=Gaudi Riti of the Riti theorists 
128 ; its characteristics in detail 134-S ; distinguished 

from the Siikumara M/irga 136 fn. ; Gunas in how 

far common mth those in the Sukumara Marga 140-1. 

Vidagdha — ref. to Gaudas SO fn. 
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Vidj idlnn — fol!o^^■^ V’limin in Ins Ircntmcnt of Rltis 
23'), lus cimnu'? treatment of Giinis 235 
Vj( 1> In'itln — follo\\s Ilhoji’s ‘•cliome of Guria*? 1 )S fn , 
Ins trcilmnit of Rltis 23! fn snil Gums 16S J3! 
Vipnlsmbhi 31 20^ 21*1 fn 230, 251 

1 »/)f7rf/(7ya—its implication in Bliant i 22, fn 2,23, in 
other cnrK ^\ntcrs 25 in !) 59-02 , D's (lilTcrcnco 
from niij GO 151 in V 92, in Blij 140 , Gums in 
Rhj corresponding to tlie \ipans>’i doss'* 150-1. 

Vin Rn^s 210 239 

Ymiddln— p uh-tlo«s in Rlij, its corresiKinding Vu^csika 
Gum 171 

Viesnn-in tlie orRin/a/ «ct of Rhj’s Dosis— iLs corres- 
ponding Gum 150 
iiW/fl/sfififi 203,201 212 
Vistsn—Gum in Rlij 161, pcc Vistln 
Vi'stln— n psrticnlsr i-spccl of Vhlmnvs’s nrthn-^um 
Ojss 30 — lyOso m (he psino Gum of V O'jatho 
Ouna Vision m Rlrj 161 , ments! condition in\o!\cd 
in the re disslton of R-sst^iIso called ujUpnlntin or 
samarpalaha or itjUpfi 206, 207 
Vptti— in the A 1* 177, 183 distingnielicd from Riti 
183 fn , 185, its classification 181 , SnlMla-i rill’s and 
artlia-i ittii 213, inclmlcil under AniipiD'sa b> 
^^ammala 232 identified with Ritis of (lie earlier 
A\Titcrs 232, Mnmmiita^rt conception of — iiM\lnt Ma> 
difT from Udbh ita’s 232-3 , diO from Saiuglialan'l in 
the Dh\an>Itlol a 233 

Vis\anfltha — fol!o^\s Mammafa nnd Candldlsa 237, Ins 
borro^\lnga from Candld'i«a 237-S fn, 213-4 fn , 
his sjstcmatic treatment of Ritis 238 , enumerates 
four Ritis 238, Ins RUis distinguished from Mammnln^s 
Vpttis 238 , his def of Ritis 230 , ins quotation of 
earl) writers soraetnnos displaj Ins uncritical nature 
240 , sanctions a cliaiigo in tlio fixed nature of 
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composition 241, converts the • vrtti portions of the 
K. P. into kfirikii forms in liis worlc, 242 fn. ; clHfers 
from Mammata in characterising the individual 
Gunas 243, identifies tliese with mental conditions 
243. 

vyahhifxiri-hhava — involved in the realisation of Easa 
207. 

V7jald a— subdivision of caiha in con. vdth V^s arlJ/aginia 
Samadlii 104. 

Vyartha Dosa — when not a Dosa in D 82 fn. 

Vjmtireka — a poetic figure 142. 

Vyaja-stuti — a poetic figure 135. 

vyidjianna — in connection with the Gauda Mfirga in D 
65 ; not the name of the viparyaya of P’s Prasfida 
65. 

Yamaka— sabdfilamkara in D 68 fn. 

Yathasamkhya — ubhaya-gnna in A. P. 192, corresponds 
to the poetic figure of the same name of the later 
writers 192. 



ERRATA 


Page 

line 

for 

picnic read 

28 

7 

trc'itroo'it 

treatment 

30 

8 

twofoni 

twofold 

32 

I 

tabharlhatjoh 

Adhdfirlhai/oli 

51 

2(fn 1) 

CYiJ-iin on 
eh Vll, B 

CAj)] 111 ) later on 
eh VII A 

GO 

3 {in 10) 

t tcamya 

inifaviya 

87 

5 


ft«5SlgUS 

bS. 

3 

essence 

c'yscncc 

07* 

10 (fn 13«) 

1, 18 

1, 19 

OS 

iKfii) 

Mnminiti 

Rnjjakn (Alnmhflrfl* 
sar\as\ap 100) 

99 

28 

Ucfcctu c 

defective cxanijilcs 

107 

J1 

VjMdlj 

M\)dl> 

108 

31 

Gunas SliH 

Gnnas, still 

133 

13 (fn) 

nndcrl) 

nnderho 

140 

1 

compounds 

compound 


8 

conjunct) 

conjunct consonants) 

14 i 

15 

'ibo\c 

abo\ e that 


20 

(hslatit 

lU'itinci 

149 

24 

excellence 

excellences 

152 

G 

of Dosi 

the Do'^a 


19 

m vogue 

in \oguD among 

15G 

10 

of 

b> 

157 

1 (fn 17) 

G'uull 

G nidi 

158 

IG 

of cxtcrnnl of 

of the externals of 

IGG 

5(fn 35) 

bhi aya 

hhavyn 

1G9 

3 

coundmmB 

conundrums 

170 

8 

as much 

ns such 

184 

G 

lielpiDg 

helping the 

18G 

l(fn 17) 

gtine 

giiiio 

192 

22 

P 

p 1G3 
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Page 

line 

for 

please read 

196 

8 

arthodox 

orthodox 

201 

1 (fn.) 

p. fn. 5 

P. 90. f.n. 7. 

207 

1 

shcools 

schools 

210 

4 (fn. 15) 

Hatyas-sastra 

Natya.lastra 

220 

2(fn) 

stick 

to stick 

226 

20 

samavaya- 

{samavcLya-vrttya) 



vrttya 


227 

12 (fn) 

Prataparudra 

Pratnparadra- 



Yolo... 

yalo... 

234 

21 (fn) 

possess 

possesses 

273 

15 

he 

we 

In page 140 line 1 (fn.) insert “see^ 

after “two INIargas 


In page 231 line 21 please delete the word although. 


N.B. A few other misprints specially regarding 
diacritical marks have also unfortunately crept in ; but 
since they are obvious they have not been entered in 
this list. For all these slips and misprints we offer our 
apology to the generous reader. 
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